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PREFACE. 



The following summary view of the first principles of al* 
gebra is intended to be accommodated to the metnod of in« 
stniction generally adopted in the American colleges. 

The books which have been published in Great Britain on 
mathematical subjects, are principally of two classes. — One 
consists of extended treatises, which enter into a thorough in- 
vestigation of the particular departments which are the ob- 
jects of their inquiry. Many of these are excellent in their 
kind ; but they are too voluminous for the use of the body 
of students in a college. 

The other class are expressly intended for beginners ; but 
many of them are written in so concise a manner, that im- 
portant proofs and illustrations are excluded. They are 
mere text-books^ containing only the outlines of subjects 
which are to be explained and enlarged upon, by the pro- 
fessor in his lecture room, or by the private tutor in his 
chamber. 

In the colleges in this country, there is generally put into 
the hands of a class, a book from which they are expected oj 
thems^ves to acquire the principles of the science to which 
diey are attending : receivmg, however, from their instructor, 
any additional assistance which may be found necessary. An 
elementary work for such a purpose, ought evidently to con- 
tain the explanations which are requisite, to bring the sub- 
jects treated of within the comprehension of the body of 
the class. 

If the design of studying the mathematics were merely to 
obtain such a knowledge of the practical parts, as is required 
for transacting business ; it might be sufficient to commit to 
memory some of the principal rules, and to make the opera- 
ty^familiar, by attending to the examples. In this me- 
olHical way, the accountant, the navigator, and the land 
8u^ejR)r, may be qualified for their respective employments, 
with very little knowledge of the principles that lie at the 
foundfl^ .of the calculations which they are to make. 

But a higher object is proposed, in the case of those who 
are acquiring a liberal education. The main design should 
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17 PREFACS. 

be to call into exercise, to discipline, and to invigorate the 
powers of the mind. It is the hgic of the mathematics which 
constitutes their principal value, as a part of a course of col- 
legiate instruction. The time and attention devoted to them, 
is for the purpose of forming sound reasonersy rather than ex- 
pert mathematicians. To accomplish this object it is neces- 
sary that the principles be clearly explained and demonstra* 
ted, and that the several parts be arranged in such a manner, 
as to show the dependence of one upon another. The whole 
should be so conducted, as to keep the reasoning powers ia 
continual exercise, without greatly fatiguing them. No 
other subject affords a better opportunity for exemplifying the 
rules of correct thinking. A more finished specimen of clear 
and exact logic has, perhaps, never been produced, than the 
Elements of (Jeometry by Euclid. 

It may be thought, by some, to be unwise to form our gen- 
eral habits of arguing, on the model of a science in which 
the inquiries are accompanied with ahsoltUe certainty ; while 
the common business of life must be conducted upon probabh 
evidence, and not upon principles which admit of complete 
demonstration. There would be weight in this objection, if 
the attention were confined to the pure mathematics. But 
when these are connected with the phyriad sciences, astro- 
nomy, chemistry, and natural philosophy, the mind has op-, 
portunity to exercise its judgment upon iill the various de- 
grees of probability which occur in the concerns of life. 

So far as it is desirable to form a taste for mathematical 
studies, it is important that the books by which the stucfent ia 
first introduced to an acquaintance with these subjects, should 
not be rendered obscure and forbidding by their concisenesa 
Here is no opportunity to awaken interest, by rhetorical ele- 
gance, by exciting the passions, or by presenting images to 
the imagination. The beauty of the mathematics depends 
on the distinctnei^ of the objects of inquiry, the symmetry of 
their relations, the luminous nature of the arguments, and the 
certainty of the conclusi(ms. But how is this beauty to be 
perceived, in a work which is so much abridged, that the 
chain of reasoning is often interrupted, important demonA|- 
tions omitted, and the transitions from one subject to an^pb 
so abrupt, as to keep their connections and dependencttsout 
of view 1 

It may not be necessary to state every propositioQ|4md its 
proof, with all the formality which is so strictly adhered to 
by Euclid ; as it is not essential to a logical argument, thai 
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PR£FAO£. ▼ 

it be expressed in regular and entire syllopsms. A step of 
a demonstration may be safely omitted, when it is so simple 
and obvious, that no one possessing a moderate acquaintance 
with the subject, could fail to supply it for himself. But this 
liberty of omission ought not to be extended to cases in 
which it will occasion obscurity and embarrassment. If it 
be desirable to give opportunity for the mind to display and 
enlarge its powers, by surmounting obstacles; full scope 
may be found for this kind of exercise, especially in the 
higher branches of the Mathematics, from difficulties which 
will unavoidably occur, without creating new ones for the 
sake of perplexing. 

Algebra requires to be treated in a more plain and diffuse 
manner, than some other parts of the mathematics; because 
it is to be attended to, early in the course, while the mind of 
the learner has not been habituated to a mode of thinking so 
abstract, as that which will now become necessary. He has 
also a new language to leain, at the same time he is settling 
the principles upon which his future inquiries are to be con- 
ducted These principles ought to be establiriied, in the 
most clear and satisfactory manner which the nature of the 
case will admit of. Algebra and geometry may be consider- 
ed as lying at the foundation of the succeeding branches of 
the mathematics, both pure and mixed. Euchd and others 
have given to the geometrical part a degree of clearness and 
precision which would be very desirable, but is hardly to be 
expected, in algebra. 

For> the reasons which have been mentioned, the manner 
in which the following pages are written, is not the most 
concise. But the work is necessarily limited in extent of 
subject. It is far from being a empiete treatise of algebra. 
It 18 merely an introduction. It is intended to contain as 
much matter, as the student at coUege can attend to, with 
advantage, during the short time allotted to this particular 
study. There is generally but a small portion of a class^ 
who have either leisure or inclination, to pursue mathemati- 
cal inquiries much &rther than is necessary to maintain an 
honorable standing in the institutiou of which they are 
members. Those few who have an unusual taste for this 
science, and aim to become adepts in it, ought to be refer- 
red to separate and complete treatises, on the Afferent 
branches. No one who wishes to be thoroughly versed in 
mathematics, should look to compendiums and elementary 

books for any thing more than the first principles. As soon 
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Ti PREFACE. 

n» these are acquired, he should be guided in his inquiries by 
the genius and spirit of original authors. 

In the selection of materials, those articles have been 
taken which have a practical application, and which are pre- 
paratory to succeeding parts of the mathematics, philosophy, 
and astronomy. The object has not been to introduce ari- 
gmal maUer. In the mathematics, which have been cultiva- 
ted with success from the days of Pythagoras, and in which 
the principles already established are sufficient to occupy the 
most active mind for years, the parts to which the student 
ought ^«l to attend, are not those recently discovered. Free 
use has been made of the works of Newton, Maclaurin, 
Saunderson, Simpson, Euler, Emerson, Lacroix, and others, 
but in a way that rendered it inconvenient to refer to them, 
in particular instances. The proper field for the disjday of 
mathematical ^emtM, is in the region of invention. But 
what is requisite for an elementary work, is to collect, ar- 
range and iUustrate, materials akeadj provided. However 
humble this employment, he ought patiently to submit to it, 
whose object is to instruct, not those who have made consid- 
erable progress in the mathematics, but those who are just 
conunencing the study. Original discoveries are not for the 
benefit of beginners^ though they may be of great importance 
to the advancement of science. 

The arrangement of the parts is such, that the explanation 
of one is not made to depend on another which is to follow. 
The addition, multiplication, and division of powers, for in- 
stance, is placed after involution. In the statement of gen- 
eral rules, if they are reduced to a small number, their ap- 
plications to particular cases may not, always, be readily un- 
derstood. On the other hand, if they are very numerous, 
they become tedious and burdensome to the memory. The 
rules given in this introduction, are most of them compre- 
hensive ; but they are explained and applied, in subordinate 
articles. 

A particular demonstration is sometimes substituted for a 
general one, when the application of the principle to other 
cases is obvious. The examples are not often taken from 
philosophical subjects, as the learner is supposed to be £bu> 
miliar with none of the sciences except arithmetic In treat- 
ing of negate quantities, frequent references are made to 
mercantife concerns, to debt, and credit, &c. These are 
merely for the purpose of illustration. The whole doctrine 
of negatives is made to depend on the single principle, that 
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PREFACE. vii 

they are quantities to be stAtracted. But the student^ at 
this early period, is not accustomed to abstraction. He re- 
quires particular examples, to catch his attention, and aid his 
conceptions. 

The section on proportion, will, perhaps, be thought use- 
less to those who read the fifth Book of Euclid. That is suf- 
ficient for the purposes of pure ^eometrkal demonstration. But 
it is important that the propositions should also be presented 
under tne algebraic forms. In addition to this, great assis- 
tance may be derived from the algebraic mtation, in demon- 
strating, and reducing to system, the laws of proportion. The 
subject instead of being broken up into a multitude of dis- 
tinct propositions, may be comprehended in a few general 
principK 
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MATHEMATICS IN GENERAL. 



Art, 1. Mathematics is the science of quaktitt. 

Any thing which can be muMfdiedy dmdedf or meaeuredy i$ 
called qwmtUy. Thus, a line is a quantity, because it can 
be doubled, treUed, or halved ; aiul can be measured, by 
applying to it another line, as a foot, a yard, or an ell. 
We^ht is a quantity, which can be measured, in pounds, 
ounces, and grains. Time is a species of quantity, whose • 
measure can be expressed, in hours, minutes, and seconds. 
But color is not a quantity. It cannot be said, with prq[>ri« 
ety, that one color is twice as great, or half as great, as 
another. The operations of the mtmi, such as thought, 
choice, desire, hatred, &c. are not quantities. They are in- 
capable of mensuration.* 

2. Those parts of the Mathematics, on which all the 
others are founded, are ^SrithmetiCj Algebra, and Geometty. 

3. Arithmetic is the science of numbers. Its aid ia 
required to complete and apply the calculations, in almost 
every other department of the mathematics. 

4. Al<}ebra is a method of computing by letters and other 
symbols. Fluxions, or the Differential and Integral Cal^ 
cuius, may be considered as belonging to the higher branches 
of algebra.f 

6. Geometrt is that part of the mathematics, which treats 
of fM^nitude. By magnitude, in the appropriate sense of 
the term, is meant that species of quantity, which is extend^ 
ed; that is, which has one or more of the three dimensions, 
lengthy brealdth, and thickness. Thus a line is a magnitude, 
because it is extended, in length. A surface is a magnitude, 
having length and breadth. A solid is a magnitude, having 

* See Note A« ' t See Note B. 



2 MATHEMATICS. 

length, breadtli, and thickness. But moHonf though a quan- 
tity, is not, strictly speaking, a magnitude. It has neither 
length, breadth, nor thickness.* 

6. Trigonometrt and Conic Sections are branches of 
the mathematics, in which the principles of geometry are 
applied to triangles^ and the sections of a cone. 

7. Mathematics are either pure or mixed. In pure mathe- 
matics, quantities are considered, independently of any sub- 
stances actually existing. But, in mixed mathematics, the 
relations of quantities are investigated, in connection with 
some of the properties of matter, or with reference to the 
common transactions of business. Thus, in Surveying, 
mathematical principles are applied to the measuring of 
land ; in Optics, to the properties of light ; and in Astrono- 
my, to the motions of the heavenly bodies. 

8. The science of the pure mathematics has long been 
distinguished, for the clearness and distinctness of its princi- 
ples ; and the irresistible conviction, which they carry to the 
mind of every one who is cmce made acquainted with them. 
This is to be ascribed, partly to the nature of the subjects, 
and partly to the exactness of the definitiofis, the axioms, 
and the demonstrations. 

9. The foundation of all mathematical knowledge must 
he laid in definitions. A definitum is an explanation of what 
is meant, by any word or phrase. Thus, an equilateral tri- 
angle is defined, by saying, that it is a figure bounded by 
three equal sides. 

It is essential to a complete definition, that it perfectly dis-^ 
tinguish the thing defined, firom every thing else. On many 
subjects it is difficult to give such precision to language, that 
it shall convey, to every hearer or reader, exactly the same' 
ideas. But, in the mathematics, the principal terms may be 
so defined, as not to leave room for the least difference of 
apprehension, respecting their meaning. All must be agieed, 
as to the nature of a circle, a square, and a triangle, when 
they have once learned the definitions of these figures. 

Under the head of definitions, may be included explana- 
tions of the characters which are used to denote the relations 
of quantities. Thus the character \/ is explained or defined, 
by saying that it signifies the same as the words square root. 

10. The next step, after becoming acquainted with the 
meaning of mathematical terms, is to bring them together, in 

* Some writers, however, use magnitude as synonymous Mrith quantity 
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the ioaa ot propositions. Some of the relaticms of quantities 
require no process of reasoning, to render them evident. To 
be understood, they need only to be proposed. That a 
square is a difibrent figure from a circle; that the whole of a 
thing is greater than one of its parts ; and that two straight 
lines cannot enclose a space, are propositions so manifestly 
true, that no reasoning, upon them could make them more 
certain. They are, therefore, called self-evident truths, or 
axioms. 

11. There are, however, comparatively few mathematical 
truths which are self-evident. Most require to be proved by 
a chain of reasoning. Propositions of tliis nature are denom* 
inated theorems; and the process, by which they are shown 
to be true, is called demonstration. This is a mode of argu- 
ing, in which, every inference is immediately derived, either 
from definitions, or from principles which have been previ- 
ously demonstmted. In this way, complete certainty is made 
to accompany every step, in a long course of reasoning. 

12. Demonstration is either direct or indirect. The for- 
mer is the common, obvious mode of conducting a demon- 
strative argument. But in some instances, it is necessary to 
resort to indirect demonstration ; which is a method of es- 
tablishing a proposition, by proving that to suppose it not 
true, would lead to an absurdity. This is frequently called 
reductio ad absurdum. Thus, in certain cases in geometry^ 
two lines may be proved to be equal, by showing that to sup- 
pose them unequal, would involve an absurdity. 

IS. Beeides the principal theorems in the mathematics^ 
there are also Lemmas and Corollaries. A Lemma is a pro« 
position which is demonstrated, for the purpose of using it, in 
the demonstration of some other proposition. This prepara- 
tory step is taken to prevent the proof of the principal theo- 
rem from becoming complicated and tedious. 

14. A Corollary is an inference from a preceding proposi- 
tion. A Scholium is a remark of any kind, suggested by 
something which has gone before, though not, like a coroUa- 
ry,^lmmediately depending on it. 

15. The immediate object of inquiry, in the mathematics, 
IS, firequently, not the demonstration of a general truth, but 
a method of performing some operation, such as reducing a 
vulgar fraction to a decimal, extracting the cube root, or 
inscribing a circle in a square. This is called solving a prob- 
lem. A theorem is something to be proved. A problem is 
flomething to be done. 
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16. When that which is required to be done, ia so easy, as 
to be obvious to every one, without an explanation, it is call- 
ed a postulate. Of this nature is the drawing of a straight 
line, from one point to anoth^. 

17. A quantity is said to be gwmy when it is either sup- 
posed to be already knowny or is made a condUum, in the 
statement of any theorem or problem. In the rule of pro- 
portion in arithmetic, for instance, three terms must be given 
to enable us to find a fourth. These three terms are the 
datOy upon which the calculation is founded. If we are re- 
quired to find the number of acres, in a circular island ten 
miles in circumference, the circular figure, and the length of 
the circumference are the data. They are said to be given 
by iuppontiofif that is, by the conditions of the problem. A 
quantity is also said to be given, when it may be directly and 
easily krferrei from something else which is given. Thus, if 
two numbers are given, their nan is given; because it is ob- 
tained, by merely adding the numbers together. 

In Geometry, a quantity may be given, either in pasi^ion^ 
or magniiudey or both. A line is given in position, when its 
iUuation and directim are known. It is given in magnitude, 
when its length is known. A circle is given in position^ when 
the place of its centre is known. It is given in magat^tub, 
when the length oi its diameter is known. 

18. One proposition is cofift'ory, or contradictory to another^ 
when, what is affiimed, in the one, is denied, in the other. 
A proposition and its contrary, can never both be true. It 
cannot be true, that two given lines are equal, and that they 
are not equal, at the same time. 

19. One proposition is the converee of another, when the 
order is inverted; so that,. what is given or supposed in (he 
first, becomes the conelurion in the last; and what is given 
in the last, is the conclusion, in the first. Thus, it can be 
proved, first, that if the rides of a triangle are equal, the on- 

Sles are equal ; and secondly, that if me angles are equal, 
le sUes are equal. Here, in the first proposition, the equal- 
ity of the sides is given; and the equality of the angles in* 
fsrred: in the second, the equality of the angles is given, and 
the equality of the sides inferred. In many instances, a pro- 
oosition and its converse are both true; as in the preceding 
example. But this is not always the case. A circle is a 
figure bounded by a curve ; but a figure bounded by a curve 
.8 not of course a circle. 
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20. The practieal applications of the mathematics, in the 
common concerns of business, in the useful arts, and in the 
various branches of physical science are almost innumerable. 
Mathematical principles are necessary in Mercantile transact 
(tOTM, for keeping, arranging, ^nd settling accounts, adjusting 
the prices of commodities, and calculating the profits of trade : 
in J^Tavigation^ for directing the course of a sliip on the ocean, 
adapting the position of her sails to the direction of the wind, 
&iding her latitude and longitude, and determining the bear- 
ings and distances of objects on shore : in Surveying, for 
measm'ing, dividing, and laying out cprounds, taking the eleva- 
tion, of hills, and fixing the boundaries of fields, estates, and 
public territories : in Civil Engineering, for constructing 
bridges, aqueducts, locks, &c. : in Mechanics, for understand- 
ing the laws of motion, the composition of forces, tlie equili- 
brium of the mechanical powers, and the structure of ma- 
chines : in Architecture, for calculating the comparative 
strength of timbers, the pressure which each will be required 
^to sustain, the forms of arches, the proportions of columns, &c. : 
in Fortifi^atioH, for adjusting the position, lines, and an- 
gles, of the several parts of the works : in Gunnery, for regu- 
lating the elevation of the cannon, the force of the powder, 
and the velocity and range of the shot : in Optics, for tracing 
the direction of the rays of light, understanding the forma- 
tion of images, the laws of vision, the separation of colors, the 
nature of the rainbow, and the construction of microscopes 
and telescopes : in Astronomy, for computing the distances, 
magnitudes, and revolutions of the heavenly bodies ; and the 
influence of the law of gravitation, in raising the tides, dis- 
turbing the motions of the moon, causing the return of the 
cq^ets, and retaining the planets in their orbits : in Geogra^ 
j^y, for determining the figure and dimensions of the earth, 
the extent of oceans, islands, continents, and countries ; the 
latitude and longitude of places, the courses of rivers, the 
height of mountains, and the boundaries of kingdoms : in His- 
tory, for fixing the chronology of remarkable events, and 
estimating the strength of armies, the wealth of nations, the 
value of their revenues, and the amount of their population : 
and, in the concerns of Government, for apportioning taxes, 
arranging schemes of finance, and regulating national ex- 
penses. The mathematics have also important applications 
to Chemistry, Mineralogy, Music, Painting, Sculpture, and 
indeed to a great proportion of the whole circle of arts and 
sciences. 
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21. It is true, that, in many of the branches which have 
been mentioned, the ordinary business is frequenliy trans- 
acted, and tlie mechanical operations performed, by pei'sons 
who have not been regularly instructed in a course of mathe- 
matics. Machines are framed, lands are surveyed, and ships 
are steered, by men who have never thoroughly investigated 
the principles, which lie at the foundation of their i*e8pective 
arts. The reason of this is, that the methods of proceeding, 
in their several occupations, have been pointed out to them, 
by the genius and labor of others. The mechanic often 
works by rules, which men of science have prpvided for his 
use, and of which he knows nothing more, than the practical 
application. The mariner calculates his longitude by tables, 
for which he is indebted to mathematicians and astronomers 
of no ordinary attainments. In this maimer, even the ab- 
struse parts of the mathematics are made to contribute their 
aid to the common arts of life. 

22. But an additional and more important advantage, to 
persons of liberal education, is to be found, in the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of the reasoning powers. The mind, 
like the body, acquires strength by exertion. The art of 
reasoning, like other arts, is learned by practice. It is per- 
fected, only by long continued exercise. Mathematical stu- 
dies are pecuUarly fitted for this discipline of the mind. 
They are calculated to form it to habits of &^d attention ; 
of sagacity, in detecting sophistry ; of caution, in the admis- 
sion of proof ; of dexterity, in the arrangement of arguments ; 
and of skill, in making all the parts of a long continued pro- 
cess tend to a result, in which the truth is clearly and firmly 
established. When a habit of close and accurate thinking 
is thus acquired, it may be applied to any subject, on whiph 
a man of letters or of* business may be called to employ his 
talents. " The youth," says Plato, " who are furnished with 
mathematical knowledge, are prompt and quick, at all other 
sciences." 

It is not pretended, that an attention to other objects of 
inquiry is rendered unnecessary, by the study of the mathe- 
matics. It is not their office, to lay before us historical facts ; 
to teach the principles of morals ; to store the fancy with 
brilliant images ; or to enable us to speak and write with 
rhetorical vigor and elegance. The beneficial efiects which 
they produce on the mind, are to be seen, principally, in the 
regulation and increased energy of the reasoning jmoeri 
These they are calculated to call into frequent and vigorous 
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exercise. dLt the same time, mathematical studies may be 
so conducted, as not often to require excessive exertion and 
fatigue. Beginning with the more simple subjects, and as- 
cendincr gradually to those which are more complicated, the 
mind axiuires strength as it advances;* and by a succession 
of steps, nsing regularly one above another, is enabled to 
surmount • he obstacles which lie in its way. In a course of 
mathematics, the parts succeed each other in such a con- 
nected series, that the preceding pt-opositions are preparatory 
to those which follow. The student who has made liimsejf 
master of the former, is qualified for a successful investiga- 
tion of the latter. But he who has passed over any of the 
ground supei*ficially, will find that the obstructions to his 
ftiture progress are yet to be removed. In mathematics as in 
war, it should be made a principle, not to advance, while any 
thing is left unconquered behind. It is important tliat the 
student should be deeply impressed with a conviction of the 
necessity of this. Neither is it sufficient that he understands 
the nature of one proposition or method of operation, before 
proceeding to another. He ought also to make himself /o- 
miliar with every step, by careful attention to the examples. 
He must not expect to become thoroughly versed in the sci- 
ence, by merely rtading the main principles, rules, and obser- 
vations. It is practice only, which can put these completely 
m his possession. The method of studying here recom- 
mended, id not only that which promises success, but that 
which will be found, in the end, to be the most expeditious, 
and by far most pleasant. While a superficial attention oc- 
casions perplexity and consequent aversion; a thorough 
investigation is rewarded with a high degree of giatificaition. 
The peculiar entertainment which mathematical studies are 
calculated to furnish to the mind, is reserved for those who 
make themselves masters of the subjects to which their 
attention is called. 



NoTv. — ^The principal definitions, theorems, rules, &e. which it is neeesnry 
to eoin»m< to memryf are distinguished by being put in Italics or Capitaia. 
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SECTION I. 

NOTATION, NEGATIVE aUANTITIES, AXIOMS, Ice. 

Art. 23. ALGEBRA may be defined, a general method 

OF INVESTIGATING THE RELATIONS OF QUANTITIES, BIT LET- 
TERS, AND OTHER SYMBOLS. This, it mu8t be acknowledged, 
is an imperfect account of the subject ; as every account 
must necessarily be, wtiich is comprised in the compass of a 
definition. Its real nature is to be learned, rather by an 
attentive examination of its parts, than from any sunmiary 
description. 

The solutions in Algebra, are of a more general nature 
than those in common Arithmetic. The latter relate to par- 
ticular numbers ; the former to whole classes of quantities. 
On this account. Algebra has been termed a kind of universal 
Arilhmelk, The generality of its solutions is principally 
owing to the use of letters^ instead of numeral figures, to 
express the several quantities which are subjected to calcula- 
tion. In Arithmetic, when a problem is solved, the answer 
is limited to the particular numbers which are specified, in 
the statement of the question. But an Algebraic solution 
may be equally applicable to all other quantities which have 
the same relations. This important advantage is owing to 
the difference between the customary use of figures, and the 
manner in which letters are employed in Algebra. One of 
the nine digits, invariably expresses the same number: but a 
letter may be put for any number whatever. The figure 8 
always signifies eight ; the figure 5, five, &c. And, thoifgh 
one of the digits, in connection with others, may have a loccu 
value, diflferent from its simple value when alone ; yet the 
same combnuUhn always expresses the same number. Thus 
263 has one uniform signification. And this is the case with 
every other combination of figures. But in Algebra, a letter 
may stand for any quantity which we i^nsh it to represent. 
Thus b may be put for 2, or iO, or 50, or 1000. It must no^ 
be understood from this, however, that the letter has no do- 
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tenvdnate value. Its value is fixed for the occasion. Foi 
the present purpose, it remains unaltered. But on a different 
occasion, the same letter may be put for any other number. 
A calculation may be greatly abridged by the use of let- 
ters; especially when very large numbers are concerned. 
And wlien several such numbers are to be combined, as ip 
multiplication, the process becomes extremely tedious. But 
a single letter may be put for a large number, as well as 
for a small one. The numbers 26347297, 68347823, and 
27462498, for instance, may be expressed by the letters, i, c, 
and d. The multiplying them together, as will be seen 
hereafter, will be nothing more than writing them, one after 
another, in the form of a word, and the product will be sim- 
ply bed. Thus in Algebra, much of the labor of calcula- 
tion may be saved, by the rapidity of the operations. Solu- 
tions are sometimes effected, in the compass of a few lines, 
which, in conunon Aritlunetic, must be extended through 
many pages. 

24. Another advantage obtained from the notation by let- 
ters instead of figures, is, that the several quantities which 
are brought into calculation, may be preserved distinct from 
each other; though carried through a number of complicated 
processes; whereas, in arithmetic^ they are so blended to- 
gether, that no trace is left of what they were, before the 
operation began. 

25. Algebra differs farther from arithmetic, in making use 
of ufiknoufn quantities, in canying on its operations. In 
arithmetic, ail the quantities which enter inio a calculation 
must be known. For they are expressed t» numbers. And 
every number must necessarily be a determinate quantity. 
But in Algebra, a letter may be put for a quantity, before 
its value has been ascertained. And yet it may have such 
relations to other quantities, with which it is connected, as 
to answer an important purpose in the calculation. 

NOTATION. 

26. To facilitate the investigations in algebra, the several 
steps of the reasoning, instead of being expressed in words, 
are translated into the language of signs and symbols, which 
may be considered as a species of short-hand. This serves 
to place the quantities and their relations distinctly before 
the eye, and to bring them all into view at once. They are 
ihuii more readily compared and understood, than when re- 

a* 
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moved at a distance from each other, as in the common 
mode of writing. But before any one can avail himself of 
tliis advantage, he must become perfectly familiar with the 
new language. 

27. The quantities in algebra, as has been already ob- 
served, are generally expressed by letters. The first letters of 
the Alphabet are used to represent known quantities ; and 
the last letters, those which are tmknown. Sometimes the 
quantities, instead of being expressed by letters, are set down 
in figures, as in c&mmon arithmetic. 

28. Besides the letters and figures, there are certain char- 
acters used, to indicate the relations of the quantities, or the 
operations which are peifonned with them. Among these 
are the signs -f- and — , which are read plus and minus^ or 
more and less. The fonner is prefixed to quantities which 
are to be added ; the latter, to those which are to be sub* 
tracted. Thus a>f.& signifies that 6 is to be added to a. It 
is read a plus 6, or a added to 6, or a and b. If the expres- 
sion be a." b, i. e. a minus b; it indicates that 6 is to be sub- 
tracted firom a. 

29. The sign -f- is prefixed to quantities which are con- 
sidered as ajfirmative or positive; and. the sign — ^ to those 
which are supposed to be negative. For the nature of this 
distuiction, see art. 54. 

All the quantities which enter into an algebraic process, 
are considered, for the purposes of calculation, as either posi- 
tive or negative. Before the first one, unless it be negative, 
the sign is generally omitted. But it is always to be uuder- 
stood. Thus a-|-6, is the same as -^a-^b. 

80. SoJnetimes both -f- and — are prefixed to the same 
letter. The sign is then said to he ambiguous. Thus a+6 
signifies that in certain cases, compiehended in a general so- 
lution, b is to be added to a, and In other cases subtracted 
from it. 

- 31. When it is intended to express the differenre between 
two quantities without deciding which is the one to be sub- 
tracted, the character </> or -*- is used. Thus a-^-fc, or a<fib 
denotes the difierence between a and 6, without determining 
whether a is to be subtracted from 6, or 6 from a. 

32. The equality between two quantities or sets of quanti- 
ties is expressed by parallel lines =. Thus a-^b^d sig- 
nifies that a and b together are equal to d. And a^d=ie 
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^h-^gz^h signifies that a and d equal Cy which is equal t€ 
6 and g, which are equal to &. So 8-|-4=16-4=lQ-f-S=s 

7+24-3=12. 

33. When the first of the two quantities compared, is 
greater tlian the other, the character^ is placed between 
them. Thus a]>6 signifies that a is greater than b. 

If the first is less than the other, the character <^ is used ; 
as €^b; i. e. a is less than b. In both cases, the quantity 
towards which the character <fpen8y is greater than the other. 

34. A numeral figure is often prefixed to a letter. This 
is called a eo-efficierU. It shows how often the quantity ex- 
pressed by the letter is to be taken. Thus 26 signifies twice 
b; and 96, 9 times 6, or 9 multiplied into 6. 

The co-efiScient may be either a whole number or a bac^ 
tion. Thus }6 is two-thirds of 6. When the co-efiUcient is 
not expressed, 1 is always to be understood. Thus a is the 
same as la; i. e. once a. 

35. The co-eflicient may be a letter^ as well as a figure. 
In the quantity m6, m may be considered the co-efiicient of 
b; because 6 is to be taken as many times as there are units 
in m. If m stands for 6, then mb is 6 times 6. In 3a6c, 3 
may be considered as the co-efficient of abc; 3a the co-effi- 
cient of 6c; or 3a6, the co-efficient of c. See art. 42. 

36. A simpk quantity is either a single letter or number, 
or several letters connected together •svithout the signs -f- 
and-. Thus a, 06, abd and 86 aie'each of them simple 
quantities. A compound quantity consists of a number of 
simple quantities connected by the sign + or - . Thus a-f- 
6, ci - y, 6 - d-^-Shy are each compound quantities. The mem- 
bers of which it is composed are called terms. 

37. If there are two terms in a compound quantity, it is 
called a binomial Thus a-{-6 and a - 6 are binomials. The 
latter is also called a residual quantity, because it expresses 
the difference of two quantities, or the reraaifder, after one is 
taken from the other. A compound quantity consisting of 
three temis, is sometimes called a trinomial; one of four termS| 
a quadrinomiali &c. 

38. When the several members of a compound quantity 
are to be subjected to the same operation, they are fii^quent- 

iy connected by a line called a •viienlurn. Thus a-6-f-€ 
shows that the sum of 6 and c is to h4 siibtracted from a. Bui 
a~64-c signifies that 6 only is to b^ jsubtracted from a 
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while c is to be added. The sum of c and d, subtracted 

fiom the sum of a and by is a^b - c-f-^* The marks used 
for parentheses, ( ), are often substituted instead of a line, for 

a vinculum. Thus x - (o+c) is the same as x - a-^c. The 
eqtjudity of two sets of quantities is expressed, without using 
a vinculum. Thus a^bz=:c^d signifies, not that b is equal 
to c; but that the sum of a and b is equal to the sum of c 
and d. 

39. A single letter, or a number of letters, representing any 
quantities with their relations, is called an algebraic* expres' 
gum; and sometimes a formula. Thus o-j-b-f-^^ i^ ^^ 
algebraic expression. 

40. The character x denotes mvltiplicaiwn. Thus ax 6 
is a multiplied into b: and 6x3 is 6 times 3, or 6 into 3. 
Sometimes a point is used to indicate multiplication. Thus 
a. 6 is the same as ax6> But the sign of multiplication is 
more commonly omitted, between simple quantities; and 
the letters are connected together, in the fomi of a word or 
syllable. Thus ah is the same as a. 6 or ax^» And bcde 
is the same as 6x<?X^X«' When a compound quantity is 
to be multiplied, a vinculum is used, as in the case of sub- 
traction. Thus the sum of a and b multiplied into the stun 

of c and rf, is a+i X c+rf, or (a-f 6) X (c-f-^. And 
(6+2) X 5 is 8 X 5 or 40. But 6 + 2x5 is 6+10 or 16. 
When the marks of parentheses are used, the sign of multi- 
plication is frequently omitted. Thus (ar+j/) {x - y) is (a:+y) 

X (a?-y.) 

41. When two or more quantities are multiplied together, 
each of them is called a factor. Ip the product aby a is a 

factor, and so is b. In the product a:Xa+WH x is one of the 
factors, and o+wi, the other. Hence every co-efficient may be 
considered a factor. (Art. 35.) In the product 3i/, 3 is a 
factor as well as y. 

42. A quantity is said to be resohed mto factors, when any 
factors are taken, which^ being multiplied together, will pro- 
duce the g^ven quantity. Thus Sao may he resolved into 
the two factors 3a and />, because Saxbie Sab. And 5afnn 
may be resolved into the three factors 5a, and m, and n. 
And 48 may be resolved into the two factors 2 x24, or 3x16, 
or 4x 12, or 0x8 ; or into the three factors 2x3x8> br 4x 
6x2, &c. 
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43. The character -f- is used to show that the quantity 
which precedes it, is to be divided^ by that which follows 



Thus a-T-c is a divided by c : and a-f-fr-rc-fci is the sum 
of a and 6, divided by the sum of e and d. But in algebra, 
division is more commonly expressed, by writing tlie divisor 
under the dividend, in the form of a vulgar fraction. Thus 

A r h 

, is the same as a^-r-h: and jr-r is the difference of c and^ 

divided by the sum of d and h. A character prefixed to the 
dividing line of a fractional expression, is to be understood 
as referring to all the parts taken collectively ; that is to the 

whole value of the quotient. Thus o- -^ signifies that 

the quotient of h-^-c divided by m-f^n is to be subtracted from a. 

And —, — X -^^ denotes that the first quotient is to be 

multiplied into the second. 

44. When four quantities are proportional^ the proportion 
is expressed by points, in the same manner, as in the Kule of 
Three in arithmetic. Thus a:b::c:d signifies that a has to 
ft, the same ratio which c has to d. And cAicd:: o-f-tn : 
ft^^n, means, that ab is to cd; as the sum of a and m, to the 
sum of 6 and n. 

45. Algebraic quantities are said to be ulike^ when they 
are expressed by the same ktter$9 and are of the same power: 
and unlike^ when the letters are different, or when the same 
letter is raised to different powers.^ Thus a6, 3a6, -a6, 
and -*6a6, are like quantities, because the letters are the 
same in each, although the signs and co«ef5cients are differ- 
ent. But So, Sy, and 36a?, are unlike quantities, because 
the letters are unlike, although there is no difference in the 
signs and co-efficients. 

46. One quantity is said to be a multiple of another, when 
the former contains the latter a certain number of times with- 
out a remainder. Thus 10a is a multiple of 3a; and 24 is 
a multiple of 6. 

47. One quantity is said to be a measure of another, when 
the fonner is contained in the latter, any number of times, 
without a remainder. Thus 36 is a measure of 1 5b; and 7 
is a measure of 35. 



^ For the notation of pmotn fuid roote, see the sections on those subjects. 
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48. The vahis of an expression, is the number or qtinntity, 
for which the expression stands. Thus the value of 34-4 is 
7; of 3x4 is 12; of V is 2. 

49. Tfie RECIPROCAL of a quarUUyf is the quotiaU urish^ 
from dividing a unit by tluU quantity. Thus the reciproc«a 

of a is - ; the reciprocal of a-|-6 is ^Tj-t ; the reciprocal of 4 

60. The relations of quantities, which in ordinary language, 
are signified by v>ordsy are represented in the algebraic nota- 
tion, by signs. The latter uiode of expressing these rela- 
tions, ought to be made so familiar to the mathematical 
student, that he can, at any time, substitute the one for the 
other. A few examples are here added, m which, words 
are to be converted into oigns. 

1. What is the algebraic expression for the following 
statement, in wiiich the letters a, 6, c, &c. may be supposed 
to represent any given quantities 1 

The product of a, b, and c, divided by the difference of C 
and d, is equal to the sum of b and c added to 15 times A* 

Ans. -— r=6-fc-}-15A. 

2. The product of the difference of a and h into the siim 
of 6, c, and d, is equal to 37 times tn, added ta the quotient 
of b divided by the sum of h and b, Ans. 

3. The sum of a and 6, is to the quotient of b divided by 
c; as the product of a into c, to 12 times k, Ans. 

4. The sum of a, ft, and c, divided by six times their pro. 
duct, is equal to four times their sum diminished by d. Ans, 

5. The quotient of 6 divided by the sum of a and ft, is 
equal to 7 times (f, diminished by the quotient of ft, divided 
by 36. Ans. 

51. It is necessary also, to be able to reverse wtiat is done 
in the preceding examples, that is, to translate the algebraic 
signs into common language. 

What will the following expressions become, when words 
aie substituted for the signs 1 

* a+ft . « . a 

1. — X— =a6c-6wH p-. 

h ' o-J-c 

Ans. The sum of a and ft divided by A, is equal to the 

duct of a, ft, and c diminished by 6 times m, and increased 
he quotient of a divided by the sum of a and c. 
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Sh'C 



x+y 6+6 

S. 0+7 (fc+x)-|zg=(a+A) (6- c). 

4. a - 5 : a c : : ^ : S X *+*fy- 

m 

g-A rf+ofc _ fcax^3+l ^ cd 

' 3+6- c 2m "" am A+dm 

52. At the close of an algebraic process, it is frequentlj 
necessary to restore the numberSy for which letters had been 
substituted, at the beginning. In doing tliis, the sign of mul- ^ 

tiplication must not be omitted, as it generally is, between 
factors, expressed by letters. Thus, if a stands for 3, and b 
for 4 ; the product ab is not 34, but 3x4, i. e. 12. 

In the following examines, 

Let azrS And d=:6. 

6=4 m=8. 

c=2 n=10. 

Then, 1. H^+*4z!?=3+|+i>^ 
. ^ cd^ 3d 2x6 3x6 

C'-dm oab 

SL j/a6 — 3rf 86fi— 6c, 6 
. 6 m a-( ^— — y\ = ' 



cdm 4a+3ce( a 

53. An algebraic expression, in which numbers have been 
substituted for letters, may often be rendered much more 
simple, by reducing several terms to one. This caimot 
generally be done, while the letters remain. If a+6 is used 
for the sum of two quantities, a cannot be united in the same 
t^erm with 6. But if ^ stands for 3, and 6 for 4, then a+6 
=3+4=7. The value of an expression, consisting of many 
terms may thus be found, by actuq^lly performing, with the 
numbers, the operations of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, &c. indicated by the algebraic characters. 

Find the value of Ae following expressions, in which the 
letters are supposed to stand for the same numbers, as in the 
preceding article. 

1. ^+a+mn=?21^+8+8xlO=9+3+80=91 

c & 
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m " b 8—6 



m-6 



S. a+cxn-m-f -Ul -a X n-mz^ 

m-d 



n-d n-b c 

2n+3 ^ ^ n 

POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE QUANTITIES * 

54. To one who has jnst entered on the study of algebra, 
there is generally nothing more perplexing, than the use of 
what are called negative quantities. He supposes he is about 
to be introduced to a class of quantities which are entirely 
new ; a sort of mathematical notlUngSy of which he can form 
no distinct conception. As positive quantities are real^ he 
concludes that those which are negative must be imagmary. 
But this is owing to a misapprehension of the term negative, 
as used in the mathematics. 

b5, A NEGATIVE quantity is one which is required 
TO BE SUBTRACTED. When several quantities enter into 
a calculation, it is frequently necessary that some of them 
should be added together, while others are subtracted. The 
former are called affirmative or positive, and are marked with 
the sign -f- > t^he latter are tenned negative, and distinguished 
by the sign -. If, for instance, the profits of trade ore the 
subject of calculation, and the gam is considered positive ; 
the loss will be negative ; because the latter must be subtracted 
from the former, to determine the clear profit. If the sums 
of a book account are brought into an algebraic process, the 
debt and the credit are distinguished by opposite signs. If a 
man on a journey is, by any accident, necessitated to return 
several miles, this backward motion is to be considered nega^ 
tive, because that, in determining liis real progress, it must 
be subtracted from the distance which he has travelled in 
the op[x>site direction. If the ascent of a body from the earth 
be called positive, its descent will be negative. These are 
only different examples of the same general principle. In 

.  On the subject of Regalive auantities, see Newton's Universal Arithmetic, 
Maseres on the Negative Si)?n, Mansfield's Mpthematical Essays, and Mac- 
laurin's, Simpion's, Eulcr's, Saunderson^s, and Ludlam's Algebra. 
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each of the instances, one of the quantities is' to be subtraoed 
from the other. 

56. The terms pomtive and negative, as used in theteaihe- 
matics, are merely rekum. They imply that there is, either 
in the nature of the quantities, or in their circumstances, or 
in the purposes which they are to answer in calculation, 
8(»ne such opposition as requires that one should be subtracted 
from the other. But this opposition is not that of existence and 
nOn-existence, nor of one thing greater than noihin?, and 
another less than nothing. For, in many cases, either or 
the signs may be, indifferently and at pleasure, applied to 
the very same quantity; that is, the two characters may 
change places. In determining the progress of a ship, for 
instance, her easting may be marked -j- 9 and her westing - : 
or the westing may be -f- j and the easting - . All that is 
necessary is, that the two signs be prefixed to the quantities:, 
in such a manner as to show, which are to be added^ 
and which subtracted. In difierent processes, they may 
be differently applied. On one occasion, a downward mo- 
tion may be called positive, and on another occasion negative. 

67. In every algebraic calculation, some one of the quan- 
tities must be fixed upon, to be considered positive. All 
other quantities which will increase this, must be positive also. 
But those which will tend to diminish it, must be negative. 
In a mercantile concern, if the stock is sujqposed to be positive, 
the profits will be positive ; for they increase the stoct ; they 
are to be added to it. But the hsses will be negative ; for 
they dvmimsh the stock ; they are to be subtracted from it. 
When a boat, in attempting to ascend a river, is occasionally 
driven back by the current ; if the progress up the stream, to 
any particular pdnt, is considered podtive, every succeeding 
instance of fanMsrd motion will be positive, while the back' 
ward motion will be negative. 

58; A> negative quantity is frequently greater^ than the 
positive one with which it is connected. But how, it may 
be asked, can the former be subtracted from the latter 1 The 
greater is certainly not contained in the less : how then can 
It be taken out of it 1 The answer to this is, that the greater 
may be supposed firet to exhaust the less, and then to leave 
a remainder equal to the difference between the two. If a 
man has in his possession 1000 dollars, and has contracted a 
debt of 1500; the latter subtracted from the former, not 
mly exhausta the whole of it, but leaves a^ balance of 50C 

^ 3 
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a^inst him. la comnuni lan^age, he is 500 doUara worse 
than nothing. 

69. In this way, it frequently happens, in the course of an 
algebraic piocess, that a negative quantity is brought to stand 
alone. It has the sign of subtraction, without being con- 
nected with any other quantity, from which it is to be sub^ 
tract ed. This denotes that a previous subtraction has left a 
remainder, wliich is a part of the quantity subtracted. If 
the latitude of a ship which is 20 degrees north of the equator, 
is considered positive, and if she sails south 25 degrees ; her 
motion first diminishes her latitude, then reduces it to noth" 
mgy and finally gives her 5 degiees of south latitude. The 
sign - prefixed to the 25 degrees, is retained before the 5, 
to show that this is what remains of tlie southward motion, 
after balancing the 20 degrees of north latitude. If the mo- 
tion southward is only 15 degrees, the remainder must be 
-J-5, instead of -5, to show that it is a part of the ship's 
northern latitude, which has been thus far diminished, but not 
reduced to nothing. The balance of a book account will be 
positive or negative, according as the debt or the credit is the 
greater of the two. To determine to which side the remain- 
der belongs, the sign must be retained, though there is no 
other quantity, from which this is again to be subtracted, or to 
which it is to be added. 

60. When a quantity continually decreasing is reduced to 
nothing, it is sometimes said to become afterwards less than 
nothing. But this is an exceptionable manner of speaking.* 
No quantity can be really less than nothing. It may be di- 
minished, till it vanishes, and gives place to an opposite quan- 
tity. The latitude of a ship crossmg the equator, is first 
made less than nothing, and afterwards contrary to what it 
was before. The north and south latitudes may therefore 
oe properly distinguished, by the signs -|- and - ; all the 
positive degrees being on one side of 0, and all the negative, 
m the other ; thus, 
+6, +5, +4, +3, +2, +1, 0, - 1, - 2, - 3, - 4, - 5, &c. 

The numbers belonging to any other series of opposite 
}uan titles, may be .arranged in a similar manner. So thai 
.) may be conceived to be a kind of dividing point between 

* The expression '* less than nothingf^ may not be wholly improper ; if it is 
mtencled to oe undec^tood, not literally, but merely as a convenient phrase 
adopted ^ the sake^f avoiding a tedious circvmlocntion ; as we say " the sun 
rises,'* instead of sayVig *' the earth rolls round, and brunts the son into view." 
tTho use of it in this manner, is warranted by Newton, ^er and otbeia. 
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positive and negative numbers. On a thermometer, the de» 
grees above may be considered positive, and those below 0, 
negative. 

61. A quantity is sometimes said to be subtracted from 0. 
By tiiis is meant, that it belongs on the negative side of 0. 
But a quantity is said to be added to 0, when it belongs on 
the positive side. Thus, in speaking of the degrees of a 
thermometer, 0-|-6 means 6 degrees above 0; and 0-6, 6 
degrees betovo 0. 

AXIOMS. 

6% The object of mathematical inquiry is, generally, to 
investigate some unknown quantity, and discover liow great 
it is. This is effected, by comparing it with some other 
quantity or quantities already known. The dimensions of 
a stick of timber, are found, by applying to it a measuring 
rule of known length. The wnght of a body is ascertained, 
by placing it in one scale of a balance, and observing how 
many pounds in the opposite scale, will equal it. And any 
quantity is determined, when it is foimd to be equal to some 
known quantity or quantities. 

Let a and b be known quantities, and y^ one which is un- 
known. Then y will become known, if it be discovered to 
be equal to the sum of a and b : that is if 

An expression like this, representing the equality between 
one quantity or set of quantities, and another, is called an 
equation. It will be seen hereafter, that much of the business 
of algebra consists in finding e<]uationd, in which some un* 
known quantity is shown to be equal to others which are 
known. But it is not often the fact, that the first compari- 
son of the quantities, furnishes the equation required. It 
will generally be necessary to make a number of additions, 
subtractions, multiplications, &c. before the unknown quanti- 
ty is discovered. But in all these changes, a constant equality 
must be preserved, between the two sets of quantities com- 
pared. This will be done, if, in making the alterations, we 
are guided by the following axioms. These are not inserted 
here, for the purpose of being proved ; for tliey are self- 
evident. (Art. 10.) But as they must be continually intro- 
duced or implied, in demonstrations and the solutions of 
problems, thev are placed together, for the convenieuce ot 
reference 
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^S. Axiom 1. If the same quantity or equal quaocities be 
added to equal quantities, their sums will be equal. 

S. If the same quantity or equal quantities be subtracted 
from equal quantities, the remainders will be equal. 

S, If equal quantities be multiplied into the siuue, or equal 
quantities, the products will be equal. 

4. If equal quantities be divided by the same or equal 
quantifies, the quotients will be equal. 

5. If the same quantity be both added to and subtractea 
frotn another, the vahie of the latter will not be altered. 

6. If a quantity be both multiplied and divided by another, 
the value of the former will not oe altered. 

7. If to unequal quantities, equals be added, tlie greater 
will give the greater sum. 

8. If from unequal quantities, equals be subtracted, the 
greater will give the greater remainder. 

9. If unequal quantities be multipUed by equals, the 
greater will give the greater product. 

10. If unequal quantities be divided by equals, the greater 
will give the gieater quotient. 

11. Quantities which are respectively equal to any other 
quantit}'^ are equal to each other. 

12. The whole of a quantity is greater than a part. 

This is, by no means, a complete list of the self-evident 
propositions, which are furnished by the mathematics. It is 
not necessary to enumerate them all. Those have been 
selected, to which we shall have the most frequent occa^on 
to refer. 

64. The investigations in algebra are carried on, princi* 
pally, by means of a series of equations and proportions. But 
instead of entering directly upon these, it will be necessary 
to attend in the first place, to a number of processes, on 
which the management of equations and proportions de- 
pends. These preparatory operations are similar to the cal- 
culations under the conamon rules of arithnietic. We have 
addition, multiplication, division, involution, &c. in algebra, 
as well as in arithmetic. But this application of a common 
name, to operations in these two branches of the mathemat^ 
ic«, is often the occasion of perplexity and mistake. The 
learner naturally expects to find addition in algebra the same 
as addition in arithmetic. They are in fact the same, in 
many respects : in all respects perhaps, in which the steps of 
the one will admit of a direct comparison, with those of the 
other But addition in algebra is more extemive^ tiian in 
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arithmetic. The same observation may be made concerning 
several other operations in algebra. They are, in many 
points of view, the same as those which bear the same names 
m arithmetic. But they are frequently extended farther, and 
comprehend processes which are unknown to arithmetic 
This is commonly owing to the introduction of negative 
quantities. The management of these requires steps which 
are unnecessary, where quantities of one class only are con- 
cerned. It will be important, therefore, as we pass along, to 
mark the difference as well as the resemblance^ between arith* 
metic and algebra ; and, in some instances, to give a new 
definition, accommodated to the latter. 
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Art. 65. In entering on an algebraic calculation, the first 
thing to be done, is evidently to collect the materiaU. Seve- 
ral distinct quantities are to be concerned in the process. 
These must be brought together. They must be connected 
in some form of expression, which will present them at once 
to our view, and show the relations which they have to each 
other. This coUecting-of quantities is what, in algebra, is 
called ADDITION. It may be defined, the connecting of 

SEVERAL quantities, WITH THEIR SIGNS, IN ONE ALGEBRAIC 
EXPRESSION. 

66. It is common to include in the definition, ** uniting in 
one term, such quantities, as will admit of being united." 
But this is not so much a part of the addition itself, as a 
reducfiony which accompanies or follows it. The addition 
may, in all cases be performed, by merely connecting the 
quantities by their proper signs. Thus a added to 6, is evi- 
dently a and b : that is, according to the algebraic notation, 
a-}-b. And a added to the sum of b and 6, is a-f-^~h<^* And 
o-l-fr, added to c-\'dy is a-f-^-h^^^- ^^ ^^^ same manner, if 
the sum of any quantities whatever, be added to the sum of 

3» 
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any others, the expression for the whole, will contain all 
these quantities connected by the sign +. 

67. Again, if the difference of a and b be added to c; the 
suin will be a -6 added toe, that is a-64-c. And if a- 6 
be added to c-<i, the sum will be a-6-f-c-<?. hi one of 
the compound quantities added here, a is to be diminished 
by 6, and in the other, c is to be diminished by d ; the nwi 
of a and c must therefore be diminished, both by 6, ' and by 
i, that is, the expression for the sum total, must contain -6 
and -^rf. On the same principle, all the quantities which, in 
the parts to be added, have the negative sign, must reiam this 
sign in the amount. Thus a-f-26-c, added to i2-^ m, is 
a-f-26 - c+d - A - m. 

68. The sign must be retained also, when a positive quan- 
tity is to be added, to a single negativ.e quantity. If a be 
added to - 6, the sum will be - h'\-a. Here it may be object- 
ed, that the negative sign prefixed to 6, shows that it is to be 
subtracted. What propriety then can there be iu adding it t 
In reply to this, it may be observed, that the sign prefixed 
to h while standing alone, signifies that 6 is to be subtracted, 
not from a, but from some other quantity, which is not here 
expressed. Thus -i may represent the loss^ which is to be 
subtracted from the stock \ii trade. (Art. bb.) The object 
of the calculation, however, may not require that the value 
of this stock should be specified. But the loss is to be con- 
nected with a profit on some other article. Suppose the 
profit is 2000 dollars, and the loss 400. The inquiry then, is 
what is the value of 2000 dollars profit, when connected with 
400 dollars loss ? 

The answer is evidently 2000-400, which shows that 
SOOO dollars are to be added to the stock, and 400 subtracted 
fix)m it ; or which will amount to the same, that the difference 
between 2000 and 400 is to be added to the stock. 

69. Quantities are added, then, by writing them one 

AFTER another, WITHOUT ALTERING THEIR SIGNS ; observ- 
ing always, that a quantity, to which no sign is prefixed, is 
to be consi(kred positive. (Art. 29.) 

The sum of Or-^niy and 6-8, and^2&-3m-|-d, and A-« 
aad r+3m-T/, is 

a+m+b - 8-f.2A - ^^d+h - n+r-^Sm - y. 

70. It is immaterial in what order the tenns are arranged* 
The sum of a and b and c is either a-f-t+c, or a+c-J-^, or 
c-f-6-|-a. For it evidently makes no difference, which of the 
quantities is added first. The sum of 6 and 3 and 9» is the 
same as 3 and 9 and 6, or 9 and 6 and 3. 
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And a+wi - n, is the same as a - n-fw*. For it is plainly 
of no consequence, whether we first add m to a, and after- 
wards subtract n; or first subtract n and then add wi. 

71. Though connecting quantities by their signs -is all 
which is essential to addition ; yet it is desirable to make the 
expression as simple as may be, by reducmg several terms to 
one. The amount of 3a, and 6b, and 4a, and 56, is 

3a+66+ 40+56. 
But this may be- abridged. The first and* third tenns may 
he brought into one; and so may the second and fourth. 
Por 3 times a, and 4 times a, make 7 times a. And 6 times 
by and 5 times 6, make 1 1 times 6. The sum wh^n reduced 
is therefore 7a-f-116. 

For making the reductions connected with addition, ^wo 
rules are given, adapted to the two cases, in one of which, 
the quantities and signs are alike, and in the other, the quan- 
tities are alike, but the signs are unlike. Like quantities 
are the same powers of the same letters. (Art. 45.) But 
as the addition of powers and radical quantities will be con- 
sidered in a future section, the examples given in this place, 
will be all of the first power. 

72. Case I. To reduce several terms to one, when 

THE QUANTITIES ARE ALIKE, AND THE SIGNS ALr&E, ADD THE 
CO-EFFICIENTS, ANNEX THE COMMON LETTER OR LETTERS,^ 
AND PREFIX THE COMMON SIGN. 

Thus to reduce S6-|-76, that is 4-364-76 to one term, add 
the co-efiicients 3 and 7 ; to the sum 10, annex the common 
letter 6, and prefix the sign +• The expression will then 
be -|-106. That 3 times any quantity, and 7 times the same 
-quantity, make 10 times that quantity, needs no proof. 

Examples. 

be 8a:y 76-4- ^ ry-^-Sabh cdxy-^-Smg 

2bc Hxy 86-|-3a:y 3ry-|- ahh Zcdxy-^- mg 

96c xy 264-2xy 6n/-j-4a6fc 5cdxy-\'7mg 

36c 2a;y 6b-\-oxy 2ry-f abh 7edxy'{-Smg 



156c 236-1- 11 a:y I5cdxy+I9mg 

The mode of proceeding will be tJbie same, if the signs are 
fugative. 
Thus - 36c -6c- 56c, becomes, when reduced, - 96c. 
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And - ox - Sax - 2oa:=: - 6ap. Or thus, 

-36c - ax -2a6- my -3ach-8bdy 

- fcc -Soa? - oi-Smy - ocA- bdy 

-56c -2aa: -7a6-8my -^Sach-lbdy 



-96c -.10a6-12»iy 



73. It may perhaps be asked here, as in art. 68, what pro- 
priety there is, in adding quantities, to which the negative 
sign is prefixed ; a sign which denotes svhtriiction ? The an- 
swer to this is, that when the negative sign is applied to sev- 
eral quantities, it is intended to indicate that th^se quantities 
are to be subtracted, not ftom each other^ but from some other 
quantity marked with the contrary sign. Suppose that, in 
estimating a man's property, the smn of money in his pos- 
session is marked -f-, and the debts which he owes are mark- 
ed -. If these debts are 200, 300, 500 and 700 dollars, and 
if a is put for 100; they will together be -2a- 3o- 5a -7a. 
And the several terms reduced to one, will evidently be 
- 17a, that is, 1700 dollars.. 

74. Case II. To reduce several terms to one, when 

THE QUANTITIES ARE ALIKE, BUT THE SIGNS UNLIKE, TAKE 
THE LESS CO-EFFICIENT FROM THE GREATER; TO THE DIF- 
FERENCE, ANNEX THE COMMON LETTER OR LETTERS, AND 
PREFIX THE SIGN OF THE GREATER CO-EFFICIENT. 

Thus, instead of 8rt - 6a, we may write 2a. 

And instead of 76 - 26, we may put 56. 

For the simple expression, in each of these instances, is 
equivalent to the compound one for which it is substituted. 
To +66 +46 56c 2hm -dy+Qm 3/i- dx 

Add - 46 - 66 - 76c - 9/im 4dy - m 5^+4*c 

Sum+26 -26c Sdy+5m 



75. Here again, it may excite surprise, that what appears 
to be subtraction, should be introduced under addition. But 
according to what has been observed, (Art. 66.) this subtrac- 
tion is strictly speaking, no part of the addition. It belongs 
to a consequent redttction. Suppose 66 is to be added to 
a-46. The sum is a -46+66. (Art. 69.) 

But this expression may be rendered more simple. As it 
now stands, 46 is to be subtracted from a, and 66 added. 
But the amount will be the same, if, without subtracting any 
thing, we add 26, making the whole a+26. And in all sim- 



iiar instances, the baiance of two or more quantitiesf, ma} be 

substituted for the quantities themselves. 

77. If two eqwd quantities have contrary ngM, they de- 
ftroy each othe r, aud may be cancelled. Thus -f^6-6fr 

sr : And 3x6-18=0: And 76c - 76c=0. 

Let there be any two quantities whatever, of which a is 
the greater, and b tlie less. 

Their sum will be o-j-i 

And theu' difference a-b 



The sum and difference added, will be 2a-f-0, or simply 
2a. That is, if the sum and difference of any two quantities 
be added together, the whole will be twice the greater quan- 
tity. This is one instance, among multitudes, of the rapidity 
with which general truths are discovered and demonstrated 
in algebra. (Art. 23.) 

78. If several positive, and several negative quantities are 
to be reduced to one term ; first reduce those which are posi- 
tive, next those which are negative, and then take the differ^' 
ence of the co-efficients, of the two teims thus found. 

Ex. 1. Reduce 136+66-f 5-46-66-76, to one term. 

By art. 72, 136+66+ 6= 206 > 
And -46-66-76=-1665 



By art. 74, 206 - 166=46, which is the value 

of all the given quantities, taken together. 

Ex. 2. Reduce Sxy - asy+Za;?/ - 7a:y+4a:y - 9a3(+7jy - 6xy. 

The positive terms are Saiy The negative terms are - ay 

2ajy - 7xy 

4a!y * - 9xy 

txy -6ai/ 

And their sum is 1 6xy - 23ay 

Then 1 Bxy - 2Sxy = - 7ay 

Ex. 3. 3arf-6afl[+ad+7a6^-2aci+9rtd-8arf-4arf=0. 

4. 2a6m-a6m+7o6wi-3a6w+7a6m= 

5. aay-7aay+8oay-aajy-8aay+9aay= 

79. If the letterSy in the several terms to be added, are 
different, they can only be placed after eo ;h other, wiih their 
nroper signs. They cannot be united in one simple term 
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If 46, and - 6v, and S«?, and 17^ and - 5d, and 6, be added ; 
their sum will be 

46-.6y+3«+17A-6d+6, (Art. 69.) 

Different letters can no more be united in the same term, 
than dollars and guineas can be added, so as to make a 
single sum. Six guineas and 4 dollars are neither ten guineas 
nor ten dollars. Seven hundred and five dozen, are neither 
12 hundred nor 12 dozen. But, in such cases, the algebraic 
signs serve to show how the different quantities stand related 
to each other ; and to indicate future operations, which are 
to be performed, whenever the letters are converted into 
numbers. In the expression a-|-6, the two terms cannot be 
united in one. But if a stands for 1 5, and if, in the course 
of a calculation, this number is restored ; then a-|-6 will be- 
come 15+6, which k equivalent to the single term 21. In 
the same manner, a-^y becomes 15-6, which is equal to 9. 
The signs keep in view the relations of the quantities till an 
opportunity occurs of reducing several terms to one. 

80. When the quantities to be added contain several terms 
which are alike, and several which are unlikCy it will be con- 
venient to arrange them in such a manner, that the similar 
terms may stand one under another. 

To She - 6^4-26 - 3y ) These may be arranged thus : 

AdA-Sbc+x-Sd+bg \ 3k-6rf+26-3y 

And 2d+y+Sx+b ) -36c -3d + ^+f>g 

%d 4-y+3ar 4-6 

The simi will be -7d + 26 - 2i/+4ar+6g+6. 

Examples. 

1. Add and reduce aft-} -8 to cd-3 and 5aft-4m-}-2. 
The Slim is 6a6+'?+^^~ ^^i. 

2. Add x+Sy -dx, to 7 - « - 8^hm. 
Ans. Sy-dx-l-^-hm, 

3. Add o6m-3a:-|-6m, to y-ar+7 and 5a:-6y-f 9. 

4. Add 3awi-[-6 - Ixy - 8, to 1 Oxy - 9+5am. 

5. Add Sahy+ld" l-^-mxy^ to Sahy -lld+ll -mxy 

6. Add lad'h-^-Sxy-ad, to 6ad-{-k--7xy. 

7- Add Sab - Zay-^Xy to ab - ay-^-bx - A. ,,i 

B Add 2by - 3aar+2a, to Sbx - by+a. 
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SUBTRACTION. 

Art. 81. ADDITION is bringing quantities together, to 
find their amount. On the contrary, SUBTRACTIOJ^ is 

FINDING THE DIFFERENCE OF TWO QUANTITIES, OR SETS 
OF QUANTITIES. 

Particular rules might be given, for the several cases in 
subtraction. But it is more convenient to have one general 
rule, founded on the principle, that taking away a positive 
quantity, from an algebraic expression, is the same in effect, 
as annexing an equal negative quantity ; and taking away 
a negative quantity is the same, as annexing an equal posi- 
tive one. 

Suppose -|-6 is to be subtracted from a-^-b 

Taking away 4-fr> fro^i <H-^> leaves a 

And annexing -6, to a+i, gives o-f-i-i 

But by axiom 5th, a^b - 6 is equal to a 

That is, taking away a positive term, from an algebraic 
expression, is the same in effect, as annexkig an equal negiP' 
His term. 
Again, suppose -b is to be subtracted from a- 6 
Taking away -6, from a -ft, leaves a 

And annexing -j-'^i to a -4, gives a-6-f*^ 

But a - b'{'b is equal to a 

That is, takir^ away a negative term, is equivalent to on- 
ntxmg a positwe one. If an estate is encumbered with a 
debt ; to cancel this debt is to add so much to the value of 
the estate. Subtracting an item from one side of a book ac- 
count, will produce the same alteration in the balance, as 
adding an equal sum to the opposite side. 
To place this in another point of view. 
If m is added to 6, the sum is by the notation h^m > 
But if m is subtracted from 6, the remainder is 6 -«- m ) 
So if m and h are each added to i, the sum is i-|-m4*& ) 
But if m and h are each subtracted from 4, the > 

remainder is &-m-A ) 
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The only difference then between adding* a positive quan- 
tity and subli-acting it, is, that the sign is changed from -f> 
to-% 

Again, if m-n is subtracted from by the remainder is» 

b *. m-f-n. 
For the less the quantity subtracted, the greater will be the 
remainder. But in the expression m-n, m is diminished by 
n; therefore, 6--m must be increased by n; so as to become 
6 -m-f-n.* that is, m-n is subtracted from i, by changing 
4-m into -m, and -n into ^-n, and then writing them after 
i, as in addition. The explanation will be the same, if there 
are several quantities which have the negative sign. Hence, 

82. To PERFORM SUBTRACTION IN ALGEBRA, CHANGE THE 
SIGNS OF ALL THE QUANTITIES TO BE SUBTRACTED, OR SUP- 
POSE THEM TO BE CHANGED, FROM -{- TO -, OR FROM - TO -|-, 
AND THEN PROCEED AS IN ADDITION. 

The signs are to be changed, in the subtrahend only. 
Those in the minuend are not to be altered. Although the 
rule here given is adapted to every case of subtraction ; yet 
there may be an advantage in giving some of the examples 
in distinct classes. 

83. In the first place, the signs may be aUkef and the min- 
uend greater than the subtrahend. 

From +28 166 14da -28 -165 -14da 

Subtrtict +16 125 6da -16 -125 -6*1 



Difference +12 45 Sda -12 -45 -Sda 

Here, in the first example, the + before 16 is supposed 
to be changed into -^ and then, the signs being unlike, the 
two terms are brought into one, by the second case of re- 
duction in addition, (Art. 74.) The two next examples 
are subtracted in the same way. In the three last, the - in 
the subtrahend, is supposed to be changed into +. It may 
be well for the learner, at fiist, to write out the examples ; 
and actually to change the signs, instead of merely con- 
ceiving them to be changed. When he has become familiar 
with tlxe operation, he can save himself the trouble of tran- 
scribing. 

This case is the same as subtraction in arithmetk. The 
two next cases do not occur in common arithmetic. 

84. In the second place, the signs may be alike^ and the 
minuend less than the subtrahend. 
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From +166 126 6da -16 -126 - 6rfa 
Sub, +286 166 Uda -28 -166 -14rfa 



Di£ -126 -46 "Sda +12 46 Sda 

The same quantities are given here, as in the preceding 
article, for the purpose of compaiing them together. But the 
minuend and subtrahend are made to change places. The 
mode of subtracting is the same. In this class^ a greater 
quantity is taken from a kss : in the preceding, a less from a 
greaierA By comparing them, it will be seen, that there is no 
difference in the answers, except that the signs are opposite. 
Thus 166- 126 is the same as 126-166, except that one is 
+46, and the other -^46; That is, a greater quantity sub- 
tracted from a less, gives the same result, as a less subtracted 
from a greater, except that the one is positive, and the other 
negative. See Art. 58 and 59. 

85. In the third place, the signs may be unlike. 

From +28 +166 +14rfa -28 -166 -14do 
Sub. -16 -126 - 6da +16 +126 + 6da 

Dif. +44 286 20da -44 -286 -20da 

From these examples, it will be seen that the difference 
between a positive and a negative quantity, may be greater 
than either of the two quantities. In a thermometer, the dif- 
ference between 28 degrees above cypher, and 16 below, is 
44 degiees. The difference between gaining 1000 dollars in 
trade, and losing 500, is equivalent to 1500 dollars. 

86. Subtraction may be proved, as in arithmetic, by adding 
the remainder to the subtrahend. The sum ought to be equaJ 
to the minuend, upon the obvious principle, that the difference 
of two quantities added U) one of them, is equal to the other 
This serves not only to correct any particular eiTor, but to 
verify the general rule. 

From 2ary-l A+36a? hy- ah . nd-^lby 

Sub. -«y+7 3/i-96a? 5A.y-6a/i 5nd- by 

Dif. Sal/ - 8 - 4%+5aA 

From 3a6m- xy -17+4aa: «»+ 76 Sa&+a:ry 

Sub. -7a6»i+6«y -30- oar -.4aa:+156 -7aA+aa5f 

Rem. 10a6m-7a;y m Sax- 86 
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87. When there axe seveml terms dUce, they may be r&* 
duced as in addition. 

1. From a6 subtract 3am-{-am4-7am4-Sam-|-6am. 

Ans. a6-3am-am-7awi-2am-6am=a6-19am. (Art. 72.) 

2. Frdm y, subtract-a-a-a-a. 

Ans. y4-H-M-M"*^=y+4^* 

3. From ax^bc-^Sax-^lbCj subtract 46c-2a«-f6c-{-4<ix. 

A ns. ax - 6c4-3aa?+76c - 4bC'\-2(ix "-be-- 4ax-=: Z€LX'\-bc, 
(Art. 78.) 

4. From ad-^Sdc-^bxj subtract Sad'\-7bx ^ dc-^ad. 

88. When the ktters in the minuend are different from 
those in the subtrahend, the latter are subtracted, by first 
changing the signs, and then placing the several terms one 
after another, as in addition. (Art. 79.) 

From Sab-{S --my^dhy subtract 'a: -rfr4-4fcy-6ma?. 

Ans, 3a6+8 - my4~^^ • X'\'dr - 4/iy4-^*'^* 

88. b. The sign -, placed oefore the marks of paren*heri8^ 
which include a number of quantities, requires, that when 
these marks are removed, the signs of aU the quantities thus 
included, should be changed. 

Thus a-{b'-C'\-d) signifies that the quantities fr, -c, and 
4-(^ are to be subtracted from a. The expression will then 
become a — i+c - d. 

2. 13ad4-Jl/+rf-(7ai-an/4-c^-ATO-ry)==6ac^-2a:y--faIl 

3. 7abc - 8+7x - {Sabc - 8 - dx+r) = 4abc+7x+dx - r. 

4. 3ad-fA-2y-(7y-f3&-mar4-4a(l-Ay-ad)=: 
6. 6ain-rfy4-8-(16+3rfy-.8+am-e4-r)=: 

6. 7ay-2a:+5-(4-{-A-oy^a?-|-86) = 

88 c. On the other hand, when a number of quantities are 
introduced within the marks of parenthesis, with-immedi« 
ately preceding; the signs must be changed. 

Thus -m4-fc-dir4-3A= - (m-*+£ijp-SA.) 
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SECTION IV. 



MULTIPLICATION.* 

Art. 89. In addition, one quantity is connected with an- 
other. Il is frequently the case, that the quantities brought 
together are eqiud; that is, a quantity is added to itself. 

As a'-\'az=:2a a-\'a^a-\'az=4a 

a-(-a-f-a=3a a4-<H-a-|-a-ffl=5a, &c. 

This repeated addition of a quantity to itself, is what wa« 
originally called mulHplication. But the term, as it is now 
used, has a more extensive signification. We have frequent 
occasion to repeat, not only the wb4)le of a quantity, but a 
certain portion of it. If the stock of an incorporated com- 
pany is divided into shares, one man may own ten of them, 
another five, and another a part only of a share, say two* 
fifths. When a dividend is made, of a certain sum on a 
share, the first is entitled to ten times this sum, the second to 
five times, and the third to only two-fifths of it. As tlio ap«. 
portioning of the dividend, m each of these instances, 19 
upon the same principle, it is called multiplication in the 
last, as well as in the two first 

Again, suppose a man is obligated to pay an annuity of 100 
dollars a year. As this is to be subtracted trom his estate, it 
may be represented by -o. As it is to be subtracted year 
after year, it will become, in four years, --a^a-^a" a=z - 4a, 
This repeated subtraction is also called multiplication. Ac* 
cording to the view of the subject; 

90. Multiplying by a whole number is taking the 
multiplicand as many times, as there are units in the 
multiplier. 

Multiplying by 1, is taking the multiplicand once^ as a. 
Multiplying by 2, is taking the multiplicand twice^ as a-|-/i. 



* Newton's UniTersal Arithmetic, p. 4. Maaeres on the Negative Sign, 
Sec 11. Camus* Arithmetic, Book U. Chan. 3. Euler's Algebra, Soc I 
a. Chap. 3w Simpson's Algebra,* Sec IV Madaurin, Saunderson, Lacroij^ 
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Multiplying by S, is taking tbe multiplicand three timesy as 

Multiplying by a FRACTION i8 taking a certain 

PORTION OF THE MULTIPLICAND AS MANY TIMES, AS THERE 
ARE LIKE PORTIONS OF A UNIT IN THE MULTIPLIER.* 

Multiplying by }« is taking ^ of the multiplicand, once, as Ja. 
Multiplying by }, is taking ^ of tbe multiplicand, twke^ as 

Multiplying by f, is taking l of the multiplicand, three times. 
Hence, if the multiplier is a unit^ the product is equal to 
the multiplicand : If the multiplier is greater than a unit, the 
product is greater than the nmlliplicand : And if the multipli- 
er is less than a unit, the product is less than the multiplicand. 

Multiplication by a NEGATIVE quantity, has the 

SAME RELATION to MULTIPLICATION BY A POSITIVE QUANTITY, 

WHICH SUBTRACTION has to additiok. In the one, the 
sum of the repetitions of the multiplicand is to be added^ to 
the other quantities with which this multipUer is connected. 
In the other, the sum of the^^e repetitions is to be subiracted 
from the other quantities. This subtraction is performed at 
the time of multipl3ring, by changing the sign of the pro* 
duct. Sec Art. 107 and 108. 

91. Every multiplier is to be considered a twmher. We 
sometimes speak of multiplying by a given wetght or measure, 
a sum of mmiey, &c. But this is abbreviated language. If 
construed literally, it is absurd. Multiplying is taking either 
the whole or a part of a quantity, a certain number of time^. 
To say tliat one quantity is repeated as many times, as an- 
other is heavy, is nonsense. But if a part of the weight of a 
body be fixed upon as a unit, a quantity may be multiplied 
by a number equal to the number of these parts contained 
in the body. If a diamond is sold by weight, a particular 
price may be agreed upon for each gram, A grain is here 
the unit ; and it is evident that the value of the diamond, is 
equal to the given price repeated as many times, as there are 
grains in the whole weight. We say concisely, that the price 
is multiplied by the weight: meaning that it is multiplied by 
a nmnber equal to the number of grains in the weight. In a 
similar manner, any quantity whatever may be supposed to 
be made up of parts, each being considered a unUf and any 
number of these may become a multiplier. 

* See Note C. 
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92. As iKlull^flyiiig is taking* the wh6le (n* a part of ft 
quantity a qertain number of times, it. is evident U) at th^ 
froduci^ must be of the same nature as the multiplicand. 

If the multiplicand is an abstract niim6er; the product wiU 
be a number. 

If the multiplicand is weighty the product will be weight. 
If the multiplicand is a liney the product will be a line, jRe^ 
peating a quantity does not alter its nature. It is frequently 
said, that the product of two liqes is a surface^ and that the 
product of three lines is a solid. But these are abbreviajLed 
expressions, which if interpreted literally are not correct 
See Section xxi. 

93. The multiplication of fractions will be the subject oif 
a future secliion. We hate first to attend to multiplication 
by positive whole numbers. This, according .to the deflnlA 
tibn (Art. 90.) is taking the multiplicand as many times, as 
there are units in the multiplier. Suppose a is to be multi- 
plied by 6, and that 6 stands for 3. There are then, three 
units in the multiplier h. The multiplicand must therefore^ 
be taken three times; thus, a+fl-f-o— 3o, or to. 

So that, multiplying two letters together ik holhmg rrior^^ 
than toriting them one after the other^ either with, or withoaj 
the sign of multiplication between them. Thus b multiplied 
mto c is fcxcj or 6c. And x into y, is xxj/i or a:.y, or xy. 

94. If more than two letters are to be multiplied, thev 
must be connected in the same manner. Thus a into b aha 
Cf is cba. For by the last article, a into 5, is Aa. This de- 
duct is now to be multipUed into c. If c stands for 5, thea 
ba is to be taken five times thus, 

b€t-^b€h['ba^ba-^ba:=iSbat OT ckf^ 

The same explanation may be applied to elny number of 
letters. Thus, am into xy, is amxy. And bh into mrx, is 
bhmrx. 

95. It is immaterial in what order thci letters 8tre arranged 
The product ba is the same as ab. Three times five is eqpal 
to five times three. Let the number 5 be represented by aiSr 
many points, in a horizontal line ; and the fiiiinber S, by oM 
many points in a perpendtcvloT line. 



Here it is evident that the whoU number of points is equal, 
either to the number in the korizMtal row tht$ff timoA repeat- 

4* 
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odf or to the number in the perpenXcuUar row jioe times re^ 
pealed ; that is, to 5 x3» or 3x5. This explanation may be 
extended to a series of factoi-s consisting of any numbers 
whatever. For the product of two of the factors may be 
considered as one number. This may be placed before or 
after a third factor : the product of three, before or after a 
fourth, &c. 

Thus 24=4x6 or 6x4=4x3x2 or 4x2x3 oar evX3x^ 

The nroduct of a, 6, c, and c2, is ahcdy or acdby or dcba^ or bade. 
It will generally be convenient, however, to place the letters 
in ^IphabeHccd order. 

96. When the letters have numerical CO-EFFI- 
CIENTS, THESE must be MULTIPLIED TOGETHER, AND 
PREFIXED TO THE PRODUCT OF THE LETTERS. 

Thus, 3a into 2fr, is 6ah. For if a into 6 is oi, then 3 times 
a into by is evidently Sab: and if, instead of multiplying by 
bf we multiply by twice 6, the product must be twice as great; 
thatis2x3aior6a&. 

Mult 9a& tihy Sdh 2ad 7bdk Say 

Into Sxy 2rx my IShmg x 8mx 

Prod, tlabxy Sdkmy 7bdhx 

07. If either of the factors consists of figures onh/y these 
ttiust be multiplied into the co-efficients and letters of the 
other factors. 

Thus Sab into 4, is 12a&. And 36 into 2«, is 72x. And 
24 into %, is 24%. 

98. If the multiplicand is a compound quantity, each of its 
terme must be multiplied into the multiplier. Thus b^c-^d 
into a is ab^ac-\-ad. For the whole of the multi[dicand is 
to be taken as many times, as there are units in the inulti- 
plier. If then a, stands for 3, the repetitions of the multipli- 
cand are, 

b+e+d 

b+e+d 

b+e+d 

And their sum is Sb+Sc+Sd, that is, a6+ae-f ocL 
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Mult <f+S«y fth+m Shl+l Vim+S^-\-dr 

Inio S6 6dy my 4b 

Prod ibd^Qhxy SUmy+my 



99. The preceding instances must not be confounded 
with Uibse in which several factors are connected by the 
sign X 9 or by a point. In the Latter case, the multipHer is 
to be written before the other factors vaiihihU being repeatC'L 
The product of 6x^ into a, is afc x dy and notahxf^- For 
bxi^s bdy and this into a, is abd. (Art. 94.) The expression 
bxd 19 not to be considered, like o+J, a compound qtumtP^j 
consisting of two terms. Different terms are always separ'x- 
ted by+or - . ( Art. 36.) The product of 6 X ^ X *» Xy i^- 
to a, is aX^X^X^Xy or cAhmy. But b-^-h^m-^-y into a, 
IB ab-^-ai^wn+ay. • 

100. If bath the factors are compound quantities, each 
term m the mtdtiplier mtut be muUipKed into each in the multi' 
plicand. 

Thus a-{"b into e-^d is ac-^ad-^^bc-^bd. 

For the units in the multiplier o-f-fr are equal to the units 
in a added to the units in b. Therefore the product produ- 
ced by 0, must be added to the proihict produced by 6. 
The product of c^d into a is oc-f-oct > a rt qa 
The product of c+d into 6 is bc+bd J ^^' ^^' 
The product of c-f-t' into a^b is therefore aC'{'ad^bC'{'bd. 

Mult Sx+d 4ay+2b a+\ 

Into ta^hm Sc -^-rx Sx-f-4 



Prod. eax+2ad+Shmx+dhm Sax+Sx+4a+4 

Mult. 2h+7 into 6(1+ 1. Prod. l2dh+4Zd+2h+l. 
Mult. rfY4-rx44 into 6m^4'-\'7y. Prod, 
Mult. 7+66+0(1 into 3r+4+2A. Prod. 

101. When several terms in the product are dlike^ it will 
be expedient to set one under the other, and then to unite 
them, by the rules for the reduction in addition. 
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Mult 64-a b+e+i 04. ^4.1 

Into b+a i-fe+S Sb-fSir+T 

t6+a6 6i4.6c+26 

^ab+aa be 4^c-|-2c 

+3* +Sc+6 



I* t 



Prod. 66-|-2a6+aa 56+26c+564-€c+5c4.6 



Mult. Sa+d+4 into 2<i+3(i+ 1 . Prod. 
Mult. fc-l-cd+g into 36+40^4-7. Prod. 
Mult. 36+2a:4-Aiuto ax^'X^a?. Prod. 

103. It will be easy to see that when the multiplier and 
multiplicand consist of any quantity repeated as a factor^ this 
factor will be repeated in the product, as many times as in 
the multiplier and multipl^ana together. 

Mult ax^X^ Here a is repeated three times as a factor. 
Into ax^ Here it is repeated ttoice. 

Prod. axaX«XaX«. Here it is repeated five tme$. 



i-Wt'i* 



The product of bbbb itkio bbb^ is bbbbbbbi 
The product of ixx^^x^x into 5xx^^9 is 2xX9»X^X 
5xx^x, 

104. But the nkmeral Co-efficients of several fellow-factors 
may be brought together by multiplication. 

Thus 2axS6 into 4ax6* is 2ax36x4ax56, or ISOoofrfr. 

For the co-efficients are /actors, (Art. 41.) and it is imhia- 
terial in what order these are arranged. (Art. 95.) So that 
2ax36x4ox56t=2x3x4x5xaX«X^X6= 1200066. 

The product of 3ax46/i into Brnx^y^ is SGOabhmy, 
The product of 46x6i mto 20?+ 1, is 486dj;-f 246rf. 

105. The examples in multiplication thus far have been 
confined to positive quantities. It will now be necessary to 
consider in what manner the result will be affected, by mul- 
tiplying positive and negative quantities together. We shall 
find, 

That + into -4- produces -(^ ^ 

— into + — 
+ into - - 

- into - + 
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AU these may be comprised in one general rule, which it 
will be important to have always familiar. If the signs of 

THE FACTORS ARE ALIKE, THE SIGN OF THE PRODUCT WILL 
BE AFFIRMATIVE ; BUT IF THE SIGNS aP THE FACTORS ABE 
UNLIKE, THE SIGN OF THE PRODUCT WILL BE NEGATIVE. 

106. The first case, that of + into -f-> needs no farther 
illustration. The second is - into +, that is, the multipU* 
cand is negative, and the multiplier positive. Here -a 
into 4-4 is - 4a. For the repetitiot^s of the multiplicand are, 

-a-a-a-a=:-4a. 
Mull. fc-So 2a-m A-3i-4 a-2-7i-» 

Into 6y 3h+x 2y Sb+h 



Prod, eby - ISay 2hy - 6di/ - 8j^ 



107. In the two preceding cases, the affirmative sign pre- 
fixed to the multiplier shows, tliat the repetitions of the mul- 
tiplicatid are to be added to the other quantities with which 
the multiplier is connected. But in the two remaining cases, 
the negative sign prefixed to the multiplier, indicates that 
the sum of the repetitions of the multiplicand are to be sub^ 
frcKted from the other quantities. (Art. 90.) And this sub- 
traction is performed, at the time of multiplying, by making 
the sign of the product opposite to that of the multiplicand. 
Thus -^a into -4 is -4a. For the repetitions of the multi- 
plicand are, 

-}- a-j- ct-J- a-[- a = -j- 4a. 

But this .sum is to be siAtracted^ from the other quantities 
with which the multiplier is connected. It will then becomo 
-4a. (Art. 82.) 

Thus in the expression 6-(4x«j) it is manifest that 4x« 
is to be subtracted from b. Now 4x<> is ^^h ^hat is -f4a. 
But to subtract this from 6, the sign -|- must be changed 
into -. So that i - (4 x «) is ^ - 4a. And a X - 4 is there- 
fore - 4a. 

Again, suppose the multiplicand is a, and the multiplier 
(6-4.) As (6-4) is equal to 2, the product will be equal 
to 2a. This is less than the product of 6 into a. To obtain 
then the product of the compound multiplier (6 - 4) into a, 
we must subtract the product of the negative part, firom that 
c( tl\& positive {mltU 
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Multiplying a ) . , C Multiplying a 

into 6 - 4 J ^^^^^ ^^™® ^^ I Into 2 

And the product 6a~4ay is the same as the product 2a. 
Therefore a into -4, is -4a. 

But if the niultiplier had been (6+4,) the two products 
nuigt have i)een added. • 

Multiplying a > . ^ C Multiplying a 

Into 6+4 J ^ "® ^^^^ ^^ I InU) 10 

And fhe prod. , 6a+4a is the same as the product 10a. 

This shows at once the dlHerence between multiplying by 
a positive factor, and multiplying by a negative one. In the 
former case, the sum of the repetitions of the multiplicand is 
to be added tOy in the latter, stibtracted fixmiy the other quan- 
tities, with which the multipher is connected. For every 
. negative quantity nutst be supposed to have a reference to 
some otiier which is positive ; though the two m«ay not 
always stand in connection, when the multiplication is to be 
performed. 

Mult, a+6 Sdy+hx+2 SA +3 

Into b^x mr^ab ad-6 



Prod, ab+bb -ax-^bx 3adh+3ad - 1 SA - 18 

108. If two negatives be multiplied together, the product 
will be affirmative : - 4 x - a=+4a. In this case, as in the 
preceding, the repetitions of the multiplicand are to be ^- 
tractedy because the multiplier has the negative sign. These 
repetitions, if the multiplicand is -a, and the multiplier -* 4, 
are -a-a-a-a=-4a. But this is to be subtracted by 
changing the sign. It then becomes +4a. 

Suppose -a is multiplied into (6-4.) As 6-4=2, the 
produi't is, evidently, twice the multiplicand, that is, -2a. 
but if we multiply -a into 6 and 4 separately; -a into 6 
is - 6a, and - a into 4 is - 4a. (Art. 106^) As in the multi- 
plier, 4 is to be subtracted from 6 ; so, in the protluct, -4a 
nmst be subtracted from -6a. Now - 4a becomes by sub- 
traction +4a. The whole product then is — 6a+4a which is 
equal to - 2a. Or thus. 

Multiplying - a ) . , C Multiplying - a 

Into 6 - 4 J *® ^*^^ ^^^ ^ I Into 3 

And the prod. - Qu^ia, is equal to the product «• ^ 
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If is often considered a great mystery, that the product of 
two negatives should be affiniiative. ^ But it ninoiuitH to uo- 
thing more than this, that the subtraction of a negative quan- 
tity, is equivalent to the addition of an affunintive one; 
(Art. 81.) and, therefore, tiiat the repeated si^ibtraction of a 
negative quantity, is equivalent to a repeated addition of an 
affirmative one. Taking off from a man's hands a del)i of 
ten dollars every month, is adding ten dollars a month to the 
value of his property. 

Mult. 0-4 Sd-hy-^x Say-b 

Into 36-6 46-7 6a: -1 



Prod. 3a6 - 1 26 - 6a-f 24 i doxy - 66x - 3ny-f- 6 

Multiply Sad -ah-1 into A-dy- hr. 
Multiply 2/ij/4-3m- 1 into 4i-2a:+3. 

109. As a negative multiplier changes the sign of the quan- 
tity which it multiplies ; if there are several negative factors 
to be multiplied together. 

The two first will make the product positive; 
The llvrd will mak^ ii negative; 
The fourth will make ii positivey &c. 

Thus - a X - 6=+a6 "1 f ttco factors, 

- aOf X -- d=z -|- abed \ \ four^ 

4-ft6c«x-«= -fl6<^<fej ifa^' 

That is, the product of any even number of negative fac- 
tors is positive; but the product of any odd number of nega- 
tive factors is negative. 

Thus - ax - a=zau And -ax-aX-«X- a=zaaaa 

-ax -- ax - (1=- (Ma -ax -aX -flX-«iX -a^-aaaaa 
The product of several factors which are allpositivey is iw*- 
variably positive. 

110. Positive and negative terms may frequently balance 
each other, so as to disappear in the product. (Art. 77.) A 
star is sometimes put in the place of a deficient term. 
Mulu a- 6 wim-yj/ aa-|-a6-4-66^ 

Into a-j-6 mm-^yy a- 6 

aa-a6 aaa^aab'^abb 

"\-ab'-bb "aab-^^b^bbb 



Prod.aa * -66 oaa  * -66k 
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111. For many purposes, tt is sufficient merely to in<Reatt, 

the multiplication of compound quantities^ without actuoiiy 
multiplying* the several terms. Thus the product of 

o+^-f"^ ^^^^ ^+wH-y> is (a-^b-^c) x (A+»n+y«) (Art. 40.) 
The product of 

a^m into h-^^x and rf+y, is (a+ws) X(&+^) XC^^+vO 

By this method of representing multiplication, an important 
advantage is often gained, in preserving the factors distinct 
from each other. 

When the several terms are multiplied in form, the expres 
sion is said to he expanded. Thus, 

(a-^b) x(c4-^) becomes when expanded oc-f-od+^c-j-id 

112. With a given multiplicand, the less the multipUer, 
the less will be the product. If then the multiplier be 
reduced to nothing, the product will be nothing. Tims axO 
=0. And if be one of any number of fellow-factors, the 
product of tlie whole will be nothing. 

Thus, a6xcx3dxO=3a6crfxO=0. 

And {a^b)x(c+d)x{h-m) x0=0. 

113. Although, for the sal^e of illustrating the different 
points in multiplication, the subject has been dr&wn out into 
a considerable number of particulars ; yet it will scarcely be 
necessary for the learner, after he has become familiar with 
the examples, to burden his memory with any thing moie 
than the following general rule. 

Multiply THE letters and co-efficients of each term 

IN THE MULTIPLICAND, INTO THE LETTERS ANDCO-EFFICIENTS 
OF EACH TERM IN THE MULTIPLIER; AND PREFIX TO EACH TERM 
OF THE PRODUCT, THE SIGN REQUIRED BY THE PRINCIPLE,' THAT 
LIKE SIGNS PRODUCE-)-, AND DIFFERENT SIGNS - . 

1. Mult. a-}-36-2into4a-66-4. 

2. M ul t. 4ab X^X^ i^t^o Smy -l+h, 

3 Afult. (7aA-i/)x4 into 4a?x3x5xd. 

4. Mult. (6ai - hd+ 1 ) X 2 into (8+4i: - 1 ) X <^- 

5. Mult. 3ay-(-y-44-/t into («/-fa:)x(/*+2/.) 

6. Mutt. 6aa:-(4A-rf) into (6+1) x(fc+l) 

7. Mult. 7ay-l+hx{d''x)inio -.(r+S^ink) 
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Art. 114. IN muUiplicalioiiy we hare two factors pyen, 
and are i^uired to tiiid their product By multiplying tha 
factors 4 and 6, we obtain the product 24. But it is fre*^ 
quently neceseary to reverse this process. The number 2i, 
and ime of the factors may be given, to enable us to find the 
other. The operation by which this is effected, is called 
iHcisum. We obtain the number 4, by dividing £4 by 6. 
The quantity to be divided is called the dividend ; the gwen 
factor, the divisor ; and that wliich is refntred, the quotient. 

115. DIVISION l« FINDING A QUOTIENT, WHICH MULTI- 
PLIED INTO THE DIVISOR WILL PRODUCE THE DIVIDEND.* 

In multiphcation the multiplier is always a number. (Art. 
91.) And the product is a quantity of the same kind, as the , 
multiplicand. (Art. 92.) The product of 3 rods into 4, is 12 
rods. When we come to division, the product and either of 
the factors may be given, to find the other : that is, 

The divisor may be a number^ and then the quotient will 
be a quantity of the same kind as the dividend ; or, 

The dimor may be a quantity of the same kind as the 
dividend ; and then the qUiOiieni will be a number. 

Thus 12 rocb-^4=:S rods. But Hrods^SrodiszA. 

And 1 2 rods-^H =: i rod. And 1 2 ro(b-f-24 rodt = i 

In the fii'Ft case, the divisor being a number^ shows into 
how many part-s the dividend is to be separated ; and the quo- 
tient shows what these parts are. 

If 12 rods be divided into 3 part^ each will be 4 rods long* 
And if 12 rods be divided into 24 parts, each wiU Jbe half a 
rod long. 

In the other case, if the divisor is less than the dividend, 
the former shows hito what parts the latter is to be divided ; 
and the quotient shoe's how many of these parts are contained 



"^ The retuindtr is hwe n^poaed to 1m flMhidMl in tbe qiMtkn^ a«is torn 
OMMily tlM CAM in algobnu  
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in Ike dividend. In other words, division in this case con- 
sists in finding how often one quantity i$ cantaintid in anotlter. 

A line of 3 rods, is contained in one of 12 rods, four time$. 

But if the divisor is grenter than the dividend, and yet a 

Suantity of the same kind, the quotient shows what part oi 
iie divisor is equal to the dividend. 

Thus one halfoi 24 rods is equal to 12 rods. 

116. As the product of the divisor and quotient is equal to 
the dividend, the quotient may he found, by resolving the 
dividend into two such factors, that one of them shall be the 
divisor. The other will, of coui'se, be the quotient. 

Suppose abd is to be divided by a. The factor a and bd 
will produce the dividend. The first of these, being a divi- 
sor, may be set aside. The other is the quotient. Hence, 

When the divisor is found as a factor in the divi- 
dend, THE DIVISION IS PERFORMED B7 CANCELLING THIS 
FACTOR. 

Divide ex dh drx hmy dhxy abed abxy 
By c d dr hm dy b ax 



Quot. X X hx by 



In each of these examples, the letters which are common 
to the divisor and dividend, are set atdde, and the other let- 
ters form the quotient. It will be seen at once, that the pro- 
duct of the quotient and divisor is equal to the dividend. 

117. If a letter is repeated in th^ dividend, care must be 
taken that the factor rejected be only equal to the divisor. 

Div. aab bbx aadddx aammyy aaaxxxh yyy 
By a b ad amy aaxx yy 

Quot ab addx ahx 



In such instances, it is obvious that we are not to reject 
every letter in the dividend which is the sanfe with one in the 
divisor. 

118. If the dividend consists of any factors whatevefy ex* 
punging one of them is dividing by it. 



Olv. a{b+i)a{b+d) (b+x){c+i) (5+y)X(rf-/i)i 
By a b^^d b+ns d^h 

m^taiamam^^mmmm^^lir mmamtam^mmm^m^n^^^ ^^^^^^i^mtm^m^tmm^^^am mimK^^m^tm^mmma^tm^^^mimmmtm^^^ 



In all these instances the product of the quotient and divl- 
ior is equal to the dividend by Art. 111. 

119. In performing multiplication, if the factors contam 
numercd figures^ these are nuiltiplied into each other. (Art. 
96.) Thus 3a into 7^ is 21a&. Now if this process is tabe 
reversed^ it is evident that dividing the number in the product, 
by the number in one of the factors, will give the number in 
the other factor. The quotient of 21a6-7-Sa is 7b. Hence, 

In division, if there are numeral co-effidents prefixed to the 
letters, the co-effiderU,of the dividend must be divided^ by the co* 
efficient of the divisor. 

Div. eab l^dxy 25dhr 12a^ Sidrx 20km 
By 2b 4dx dh 6 34 m 

Quot.3a t^ drx 



120. When a simple factor is multiplied into a compound 
<me, the former enters into every tenn of d\e latter. (Art* 
981) ^ Thus a into b-^d^ is ab-\-jad. Such a product is easily 
resolved again into its original fiactojrs. 

Thus aA+arf=:rtX (b+d). 

amh-\'amx-^imy =zamx (A+^+y )• 
4ad+&ah+ 1 2am+4ay = 4a X (rf+^M-Sm+y). 

Now if thq whole quantity be divided by one x)f these factors, 
according to Ait. 118, the quotient will be the other factor. 

Thus, {a6+arf)-=-a=6+(l. And {ab+ad)^{b+d)z=:a. 
Hence, 

If the divisor is contained in every term of a compo\cnd din* 
dend, it must be cancelled in each. 

Div. a&-|-ac bdh'\-bdy aahr^ay drx-^dhx'{'dxy 

By a bd a dx 



Quot. 64.C ah-\-y 



And if there are eo-^^cienf^, these must be divided, in each 
term also. 
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DiT. 9ab+iUe lOrfrv+lM ttla+8 SSm+l^Ui 

By Sa U 4 Id 

,1 >— —  «MW«M>«MM>MMi>l>«W --   m il r i III ■>■ ■• i L . I .!'■ 

QuoL 2fr+4c 3&r+2 



ISl. On the other hand, if a compound expresBum ecntain- 
ing aiiy factor in every terrOy be dimded by the other quafUiHe$ 
connected by their dgnsy the quotient vUl be that factor. See the 
first part of the preceding article. 

Div* ab-^-ac-^-ah amh'\-amx-\-amy 4ab-^8ay ahm^chy 
By b+c+h h+x+y b+2y m+y 

Quot. a 4a 



122. In division, as well as in multiplication, the caution 
must be observed, not to confound terms with factors* See 
An. 99. 

Thusfa64-ac)-T-a=6+c. (Art. 120.) 
But (a6xac)-f-a=aatc-7-a=atc. 
And {ab+ac)-r(b+c)=a. (Art. 121.) 
But labxac)'^{bxc)==aabc^bc=taa. 

123. In DIVISIOlf, THE SAME RULE IS TO BE OBMCRyiin 
RESPECTING THE SIGNS, AS IN MULTIPLICATION ; THAT IS, 
IP THE DIVISOR AND DIVIDEND ARE BOTH POSITIVE, OR 
BOTH NEGATIVE, THE QUOTIENT MUST BE POSITIVE: IF 
ONE IS POSITIVE AND THE OTHER NEGATIVE, THE QUO- 
TIENT MUST BE NEGATIVE. (Art. 106.) 

This is manifest from the consideration that the {)roduct of 
the divisor and quotient must be the same as the dividend. 

U +ax+hz=z+ab\ r+ab^+b=z+a 

.aX+^= -aft f then 5 '"^t+lz T! 



-ax-ft=+«*5 l+a6-^-6=-a 

DW. abx 8a-l0ay 3aa:-6ai/ Qamxd^ 
By -tf -2a Sa -2a 



Quot -6a: -4+6y -8mxrfA=-3Mf» 



mmrm 






DIYialON 4S 

lt4. If the LETt&RS OF THE OrTISOR ARE XOT TO BE FOTrin> 
IN THE DIVIDENP9 THE DIVISION IS EXPRESSED BT WRITING 
THE DIVI80E UNDER THE DIVIDEND, IN THE FORM OF.A VUI> 
6AR FRACTION. 

xy d'^x 

Tlius xy'-r^s:: — ; and (d-ar) -;.-&=— r 

This is a method of denoting division, rather than an actual 
performing of the operation. Bui the purposes of division 
may frequently be answered, by these fraetionai expressions. 
As they are of the same nature with other vulgar fractions, 
they may be added, subtracted, multiplied, &c. See the 
next section. 

125. When the dividend is a compound quantity, the divi* 
sor may either be placed under the wMe dividend, as in the 
preceding instances, or it may be repeated under each term, 
taken separately. There are occasions when it will be con* 
venient lo exchange one of these forms of expressiou for the 
other. ' 

Thus 6-f^ divided by i, is cither-^, or -| — . 

And a-^'b divided by 2, is either -7*-, that is, half the sum 
of a and b; or^-, that is, the sum of half a and half b. 

For it is evident that half the sum of two or more quantities^ 
is equal to the $um of thehr halves. And the same principle 
is applicable to a third, fourth, fifth, or any other portion of 
the cUvidend. 

ilmmh ah 

So also ifl-6 divided by 2, is either , or ~-x- 

^ 2 2 2 

For half the difference of two quantities is equal to the d}U 
ference of their halves, 

a^2b+h a 2b h 3a-c 3a c 

Hq » ' — — — _ — U-— • And '-F- — — • 

m "~m m"i«i ^ * -a? "^ -« -« 

126. If some of the letters in the divisor are in each term 

of tiie dividend, the fractional expression may be rendered 

more simple, by rejecting equal factors from the numAratov 

and denominator. •• 

o* 
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Di^. ah 
By" ae 




ab b 
ae e 


» 



iAm^ Say oft+ftar 9am 

db' by ixy 



Mm 



Am-3y am 

b xy 



These reductions are made upon the principle, that a ^ven 
divisor is contained in a given dividend, just as many times, 
aa double the divi^r in .double the dividend ; triple the divi- 
sor iu.Mriple the dividend, &c. See the reduction of fractions. 

1 27» If the divisor is in some of the terms of the dividend, 
bwt' not<in all ; thc^, which contam the divisor may be divi- 
ded as in Art; M6,.^kI the otliers set down in the form of a 
fra^tioa^ , > 

• Thuif (aft4v(i)4^ iaeitfaer — ^, or^— H*r-,or6H — • 

Div. dxy^rx'-hd iah+ad^x im-f-Sy 2my-f*(tt 
By a: a- . -4 

t^^^^mmfmi^mmmmm'mmm ^^^^mtm^mmm^m^mmmmm mmmmmmi^mmm^^mmim^ 

hd '■ ' Su 



128. The quotient of any quantity divided by itself or Us 
e^uoZ, is obviously (» unU. 

Thu8^=l. And^=l. And^=l. And^j-3-^=l. 

Div, ax+x 36rf-3i ,4axy - ia+&ad 3a6+S-6m 
By X Sd Aa 3 



^mmm^mma^m^m 



Quot.o+l ay-l+M 



Cor. If the dividend \9 greaUr than the divisor, the quo- 
tient must be greater than a unit : But if the dividend is less 
than Uie divisor, the quotient must be hsi than a wdt. 
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PROMISOUOnS BXAMPLES^ 



8 Divide 16a- 12+8y+4 - 20arfx+m, by 4. 

3; Divide (a-2fc)x(Sm+»)xa^ by («-«*) X(Sm+») 
4. Divide ahd^iad+Say-^a, by W-4rf+Sy- 1. 
6. Divide ax - ry'\-ad - 4tny - 6+a, by - a. 

6. Divide amy+Smy - mxy+am - d, by - dmy. 

7. Divide ard - 6a+2r ^ W+6, by 2ard. 
a Divide Goa? - 8+2a;y+4 - 6% by 4axy. 

129. From the nature of division it is evident, that the 
value of the quotient depends both on the divisor and the 
dividend. With a given divisor, the greater the dividend^ 
the greater the quotient. And with a given dividend, the 
greater the divisor, the less the quotient la several of the 
aiicceeding parts of algebra, particularly the subjects of frac- 
tions, ratios, and proportion, it will be important to be able 
to determine what change will be produced in the quotient, 
by increasing or diminishmg either the divisor or the dividend. 

If the given dividend be 24, and the divisor 6 ; the quotient 
will be 4. But this same dividend may be supposed to be 
multiplied or divided by some other number, before it is 
divided by 6. Or the dmsor may be multiplied or divided 
by some other number, before it is used in dividing 24. In 
each of these cases, the quotient will be altered. 

130. In the first place, if .the given divisor is contained in 
the given dividend a certain numbei: of times, it is obvious 
that the same divisor is .contained, 

In double thsa dividend, twice as many times ; 
In triple the dividend, thriee as many times, &c. 

That is, if the divisor remains the same, multiplying the 
dvndend by any quantity, is, in effect^ muUiplyfng the quoUenl 
by that quantity. 

Thus, if the constant divisor is 6, then 24-^-6=4 the 
quotient. 

Multiplvmg the dividend by 2, 2x24-^6=2x4 

Multiplying by any numberii) nx24-7-6=:nx4 . 
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131. Secondly, if the given dtvidor is containecl in die 
given dividend a certain number of tinies, the same divisor 
is contained) 

In half that dividend, half as many times ; 

In one third of Clie dividend, one third as many times, &c. 

Tiiat is, if the divisor remains the same, dwiding the dm* 
dead by any other quantity, is, in effect, dimding the quotkni 
by that quantity. 

Thus 24-5-6=4 

Dividing the dividend by 2, j24-f-6=i4 

Dividing by n, A24-f.6 =-i4 

132. Thirdly, if the given divisor is contained in the given 
dividend a certain number of times, then, in the same divi- 
dend, 

Tudce that divisor is contained only half as many times ; 
T/cree times the divisor is contained one third as many times. 

That is, if the dividend remains the same, multiplying Ae 
dimsor by any quantity, is, in effect, dbnding the quotient by 
that quantity. 

Thus 24-1-6=4 

Multiplying the divisor by 2, 24-'r2 x6=4 

Multiplying by n, 24-rn X 6 = J 

133. Lastly, if the given divisor is contained in the given 
dividend a certain number of times, then, in the same divi- 
dend, 

Ha^ tb it divisor is contained tirice as many times ; 

One third of the divisor is contained Arice as many times. 

That is, if the dividend remains the same, dividing the divu 
ear by any other quantity, is, in effect, mtdtiplying the quotient 
by that quantity. 

Thus 24-i.6=4 

Dividing the divisor by 2, 24-^^6 =2x4 

Dividmg by n, 24-f-i6=iix4 

For the method of performing division, when the divisor 
and dividend are both cony^nd quantities^ see one of the fol* 
lowing sections. 



\ 



SECTION V. 



• FRACTIONS.* 

Art. 184. EXPRESSIONS In the form of fractions occur 
more frequently in Algebra than in arithmetic. Most in- 
siaices in division belong to this class. Indeed the numera* 
tor of every fraction may be considered as a dljidend^ of 
which the denomhiator is a divisor. 

According to the common definition in arithmetic, the 
denominator shows into what parrs an integral unit is sup- 
posed to be divided ; and the numerator shows how many 
of these parts belong to the fraction. But it makes no dif- 
ference, whether the whole of the numerator is divided by 
the denominator ; or only one of the integral units is divided, 
aifd then the quotient taken as many times as tlie number of 
units in the numerator. Thus J is the same as l+i+i* 
A fourth part of three dollars, is e(|ual to three fourths of one 
dollar. 

135. The vahu of a fraction) to ihc^ qu ot i e nt of the nomo* 
rator divided by ike doneininator. 

Thus the value of . is 3. The value of — is a. 

2 b 

Prom this it is evident, that whatever changes are made 
in the terms of a fraction ; if the quotient is not altered, the^ 
value renmins the same. For any fraction, therefore, we 
may substitute any other fraction which will give the same 
quotient. 

Thusi==12=l*?=?*l=?±?,&c. For the quoUent in 

each of these instances is 2. 

136. As the value of a fraction is the quotient of the nu- 
merator divided by the denominator, it is evident from Art. 
128, that when the numerator is equal to the denominator, the 
Tftlue of the fraction is a unit ; when the numerator is less 

* Horsley's Mathematics, Camus' Arithmetic, Emerson, Eulcr, Sauadcrson, 
and Ludhun* 
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than the denominator, the value is k9$ than a wiU; and when 
the numerator is greater than the denoiuiaator, the value is 
greater than a unit. 

The calculations in fractions depend on a few general 
principles, which will here be stated in connexion with each 
other. 

137. If the denommator of a fraction renums the samey mul- 
tiplying the numerator ty any quantity^ is mtdtiplying tlie 
VALUE by that quantity ; and dimding the numereUorf is dividing 
the value. For the numerator and denominator are a divi« 
dend and divisor, of which the value of the fraction is the 
quotient. And by Art. 130 and 131, multiplying the divi- 
dend is in effect multiplying the quotient, aud dividing the 
dividend is dividing the quotient. 

Thus in the fractions — , — ^j » - — » &c. 

a a a a 

The quotients or values are 6, 36, 7bd, ji, &c. 

Here it will be seen that, while the denominator is not 
altered, the value of the fraction is multiphed or divided by 
the same quantity as the numerator. 

Cor. With a given denominator, the greater the nume- 
rator, the greater win be- the vtakte of the fraoiion ; and, on the 
Other hand, the greater the value, the greater the numerator. 

135. If the numerator remains the samey muttiplying ihc de^ 
nomiiiator by any quantity y is dividing the value by that quantity; 
and dividing the denommatory is multiplying the value. For 
multiplying the divisor is dividing the quotient ; and dividing 
the divisor is multiplying the quotient. (Art. 133, 133.) 

, ,, - *' 24a* 24ab 24ab 24ab « 
In the fractions _,_,_, _, &c. 

The values are 4a, 2a, 8a, 24a, &c 

Cor. With a given numerator, the greater the denominator,, 
the less will be the value of the fraction ; and the less the 
value, the greater the denominator. 

1 39. From the last two articles it follows, that dividing the 
numerator by any quantity, will have the same effect on tto 
value of the fraction, as multiplying the denominator by that 
quantity ; and multiplying the numerator will have the same 
etfect, as dividing the denominator. 
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140. It 18 also evident from the fNreceilmg articles, that ip 

THE NUMERATOR AND DENOMINATOR BE BOTH MULTIPLIED, 
OR BOTH DIVIDED, BV THE SAME QUANTITY, THE VALUE OF 
THE FRACTION WILL NOT BE ALTERED. 

^, bx abx Sbx ibx iabx ^ __ . , ^ 

Thus -r =--T =-51 =r-ri- = -r-j-, &C. Fof 111 Cdch 01 

b ab 36 16 tab 
these instances the quotient is x, 

141. Any integral quantity may, without altering its vahie, 
be thrown into the form oh a fraction, by muhiplying the 

Juanttty into the proposed denominator, and taking the pro- 
uct for a numerator. 

_, a ab ad4-ah 6adh « ^^ , 

Thus a=Y=-7 =• ' j\ 4 =*gjrj *c- '^' ^**® quotient 

of each of these is a. 
Sod+i=^. And r+1 =^*g^-. 

142. There is nothing, perhaps, in the calculation of aige^ 
braic fractions, which occasions more perplexity to a learner, 
tlian the positive and negative signs. The changes in these 
are so frequent, that it is necessaiy to become familiar witji 
tlie principles on which they are fnade. The use of the siffii 
which is prefixed to the dividing line, is to show whether the 
value of the whole fraction is to be added to, or subtracted 
from, the other quantities with which it is connected. (Art. 
4S.) This sign, therefore, has an influence on the several 
tenns taken collectively. But in the numerator and de- 
nominator, each sign affects only the single term to which it 
is applied. 

ab 
The value of *^ is a. (Art. 135.) But this will bec<»ne 

negative, if the sign - be prefixed to the fraction. 

ah ah 

Thus y-f-T ^y+a. But y — 7=^-0. 

So that changing the sign which is before the whole frac^ 
tion, has the effect of changing the value from positive to 
negative, or from negative to positive. 

Next, suppose the sign or signs of the numerator to be 
changed. 

By Art 123, -r =+0. But ^ = - a. 
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And r — =4-«-c. But ~-=:^a^c. 

That is, by changing all the signs of the numemt-nr, the 
value of the fraction is changed from positive to negative, or 
the contrary. 

Again, suppose the sign of the denominaior to be changed. 
As before -T =+«• But — t-=-«- 

143. We have then, this general proposition; If th« 

SIGN PREFIXED TO A FRACTION, OR ALL THE SIGXS OF THE 
NUMERATOR, OR ALL THE SIGNS OF THE DENOMINATOR BE 
CHANGED ; THE VALUE OF THE FRACTION WILL BE CHANGED, 
PROM POSITIVE TO NEGATIVE, OR FROM NEGATIVE TO POSI- 
TIVE. 

From this is derived another important principle. A« each 
of the changes mentioned here is from positive to negiiiive, 
or the contrary ; if any two of them bo made at the same 
time, they mil balance each other. 

Thus by changing the sign of the numerator, 

— =4-a becomes =-a. 

b ^ b 

But, by changing both the numerator and denominator, it 
becomes -I-^=-f-a, where the positive value is restored. 

By changing the sign before the fraction, 

y+~ =y+« becomes y - f- =y - a. 
b b 

But by changing the sign of the numerator also, it becomes 
y-.-_? where the quotient - o is to be subtracted from y, 

or which is the same thing, (Art. 81,} -{-a is to be added^ 
making y-{-^ as at first. Hence, 

144. If all the signs both of the numerator and 
denominator, or the signs of one of these with the 
sign prefixed to the whole fraction, be changed at 
the same time, the value of the fraction will not be 

ALTERED. 
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6-6 -6 6 

. ,^ -6 6 -e 

■^^ -2- 2 -"2-~ -2="'- 

Hence the quotient in division may be set down in different 

ft '^C ft c 

ways. Thus (ft - c)^j is either ^ •] — r-, ^^ r ** r- 

The latter. n^ethod is the most common. See the exam 
pies in Art. 127. 



REDUCTION OF FRACTIONS. 

145. From the principles which have been stated, are de 
rived the rules for the reduction of fiactions, which are sub* 
stantially the same in algebra, as in arittunetic. 

A FRACTION MAT BE RBDOGED TO LOWER TERMS, BT DIVI 
mN6 BOTH THE NUMERATOR AND DENOMINATOR, BY ANT QUAN 
TITT WHICH WILL DIVIDE THEM WITHOUT A REMAINDER. 

« • • 

According to Art 140, this will not alter the value of the 
fraction. 

^, fti ft ^ 6dm Sm 7m 1 

Thus -j=-. A«d-g^=^ ^dw=7 

In the last example^ both parts of the fraction are divided 
by the numerator. 

. . B+be _!,. ,,«. . ,om-fai/ a 

Agam,^^^^j^^---(Art.ll8.) And gjjq:^= j- 

If a letter is in every term, both of the numerator and de 
nominator, it may be canceUed, for this is dividmg by that 
letter. (Art 120.) 

Som+qy 8m+y dry^dy ^r+i 

If the numerator and denominator be divided by the grend* 
est common meowre, it is evident that the fraction will be 
reduced to the lowest terms. For the method of j&nding thci 
greatest common measure, see Sec. xvi. 

146. Fractions of different denominators mat be re- 
duced TO a common denominator, BT MULTIPLTINa EACH 
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NUMERATOR INTO ALL THE DENOMINATORS EJECEPT ITS OWN, 
FOR A NEW NUMERATOR ; AND ALL TH£ DENOMINATORS TO- 
GETUERy FOR A COMMON DENOMINATOR. 

Ex. 1. Reduce <-, and ^ and ~ to a common denominator. 

h d y 

axdxy=ady ^ 

cxbxy=cby > the three numerators. 

mxbxd=mbd ) 

hxdxy=^ bdy the common denominator. 

The fractions reduced are f J^^ and -3(, and -~^. 

bay bay bay 

Here it will be seen, that the reduction consists in multi- 
plying the numerator and denc^ninator of each fraction, into 
all the other denominators. This does not alter the value. 
(Art. 140.) 

2; Reduce^, and!*, and 5l. 
im g y 

3. Reduce -, and -, and ^"^,. 

4. Reduce -, and y. 

a^b a-- b 

After the fractions have been reduced to a common de- 
nominator, they may be brought to lower terms, by the rule in 
the last article, if there is any quantity which will divide the 
denominator, and aU the numerators without a remainder. 

An integer and a fraction, are easily reduced to a common 
denominator. (Art. 141.) 

Thus a and • are equal to-^ and ~, or ?£ and ^ 
' I c € c 

Anda,b,±, 1 are equal to e!!^ Hf, *St, *? 
my my my my my 

147. To REDUCE AN IMPROPER FRACTION TO A MIXED 
QUANTITY, DIVIDE THE NUMERATOR BT THE DENOMINATOR^ 

ds in Art. 127. 
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^ , €m — a-^-tidv — kr 

Reduce — ^ a ' ^^ ^ mixed quantity. 

For the reduction of a mixed qtianHty to an improper frao* 
tion, see Art. 150. And for the reduction of a compound 
iraetUm to a simple one, see Art. 160. 

ADDITION OP FRACTIONS. 

148. In adding fractions, we may either write them one 
after the other, with their signs, as in (he addition of integers, 
or we may incorporate tliem into a single fraction, by the fol- 
lowing rule : 

Reduce the fractions to a common denominator, 
make the signs before them all positive, and then add 
their numerators* 

The common denominator shows into what parts the inte- 
gral unit is supposed to be divided ; and the nmneralors sliow 
the number of these parts belonging to each of ttie fractions 
(Art 134.) Therefore the numerators taken togetlier shov 
the whole number of parts in all the fractions. 

niu 2 1.1 ^ j^ 1.1.1 

Thufl,Y=;^+y. And;y-=y+^+^. 

Therefore, ^+i=i+i+l+i +1=*. 

The numerators are added, according to the rules for the 
addition of mtegers. (Art. 69, &c.) It is obvious that the 
sum is to be placed over the common denominator. To 
avoid the perplexity which might be occasioned by the signs, 
it will be expedient to make those prtfixed to the fractions 
wiiformly positive. But in doing this, care must be taken 
not to alter the value. This will be preserved, if all the signs 
in the numerator are changed at the same time with tliat be- 
fore the fraction. (Art. 144.) 

Ex. %, Add— and -^ of a pomid. Ans. -JL-or-—, 
16 16 ^ 16 16 

It is as evident that 7^, and 1^ of a pound, are ^ of a 
poimd, as that 2 ounces and 4 ounces, are 6 ounces. 

2. Add ^ and 1. Flbrst reduce them to a comincHi denomi 
d 

nator. They wiU then be?^ and Ji , and their 8um^i?±^. 

bd bd bd 
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5. Given ?? and - ?^;t^ » to find their sum. 

a Sk 

ins * and - 5H:f =?*?? and _ ^'+dd _ SIm^2dr^da 
d Sh Sdh Sdh Sdk 

*? ~y d ~y J^ * 

y -m -fny -my ---''ly ^y 

6. -i^ and -i- = °" - «^+«*+^» fc '^^^ (Art. 77.) 
I*-}-* Oj-i aa-|-ao-ai-46 aa-bb . 

7. AddZitoZJl. 8. Add "l^to^.. Ans. -6. 

d m-r 2 7-3 

149. For many purposes^ it is enfficietit to add fractions in 
tha same manner as integers iire added, by writing them one 
after anottier with their signs. (Art. €9.) 

Thus the sum oft and 2. and - -Z-jis j^+t - Z^ 

fry 2m b y im 

In the same manner, fractions and integers may be added. 
The Bum of a and - and Sm and - -, is o+Sm-l-- - 1. 

» 

150. Or the integer may be mcorporatei with the fraction^ 
by eon verting the former into a> fraction, and then adding the 
muneiators. See Art. 14L > 

The sum of a and -, is -=• 4 — = — 1= — *— . 

ThesumofSdfand-^-^.is— i^ • ' ^- ' '^ ■- 

n»-y'. w-y 

« 

Ineotporatmg^ afi integer with a fmction, is the same as re* 
ducing a mixed quantity to an improper fraction. For a nuxed 
quantity is an inleger and a fraction. In aritiim^tic, thes^ 
are g;enerally placed together, without any sign between 
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thetn. But in algebra, they are distinct terms. Thus tl is 
£ and i, wliich is the same as 2-|- J. 

Ex. 1. Reduce d+l to an improper fraction. Ans. ^ ^ * 
2. Reduce m+rf«--% Ans. f^-^^dh'dd^r 

8. Reduce l+J Ans. *±i 4. Reduce 1-A 
5. Reduce b+ ^ . 6. Reduce 34-?4^- 



SUBTRACTION OF FRACTIONS. 

61. The methods of performing subtraction in algebra, 
depend on the principle, that adding a negative quantity is 
equivalent to subtracting a positive one ; and v. v, (Art. 81.) 
For the subtraction of fractions, then, we have the following 
cample rule. Change the fraction to be subtracted, 

FROM POSITIVE TO NEGATIVE, OR THE CONTRARY, AND THEN 

PROCEED AS IN ADDITION. (Art. 148.) In making the re- 
quired change, it will be expedient to alter, in some instances^ 
the signs of the numerator, and in others, the sign before the 
dividing line, (Art. 143,) so as to leave the latter always 
afiinnative. 

Ex. 1. From i subtract !L 

b ^ 

First change — , the fraction to be subtracted, to ^-^ 

m m 

Secondly, reduce the two fractions to a common denomi- 
nator, making, — - and ^rrr^ 

bm bm 

Thirdly, the sum of the numerators am - feA, placed over 

am — / A 

the common denominator, gives the answer, — -I — . 

bm 

2. From 2+2 subtract ^ Ana. '^+'^-*^ 
r a dr 

S. From ? subtract izi Ans.^-'^^H-^. 
m y m/ 

6* 
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4. From ?±?^ subtract ^fiz!^. Axm.^2h^. 

5. From tl subtract - 1 Ans. ^-'^»+^. 

6. From ?tLl subtract til. 7. Prom ^ subtract 1. 

a m a 6 

152. Fractions may also be subtracted, like integers, by 
setting them down, after their signs are changed, without re- 
d jcing them to a common denominator. 

From * subtract - *±1 Ans. * +*+£ 

m y. «» J/ 

In the same manner, an integer may be subtracted from 
a fraction, or a fraction from an integer. 

From a subtract — Ans. a-- . 

m m 

153. Or the integer may be incorporated with the fraction, 
as in Art. 150. 

Ex. 1. From - subtract m. Ans. t - m=*lZ^. 

y y y 

2. From 4a+L subtract 3a - i. Ans. <^d+bd+h4:^ 

c d cd 

S. From 1+^ subtract lZ*L Ans.±h!Ll^ 

d d d 

4. From a+Sh - ^"^ subtract Sa - A+^i^- 

2 3 



MULTIPLICATION OP FRACTIONS. 

154. By the definition <rf multiplication, multiplying by a 
fraction is taking a parf of the multiplicand, as many times as 
there are like parts of an unit in the multiplier. (Art. 90.) 
Now the denominator of a fraction shows into what parts the 
integral unit is supposed to be divided ; and the numerator 
showahow many of those parts belong to the given fraction. 
In multiplying by a fraction, therefore, the multiplicand is 
to be divided into such parts, as are denoted by the denom- 
inator ; and then one of these parts is to be repeated, as 
many times, as is required by the numerator. 



/ 
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3 

Suppose a is to be multiplied by ^. 

4 

A fourth part of a is -y* 

4 



a Sa 



This taken S times is 1 . ?.+^^?l (Art. 148 ) 

4 4 4 4 

Again, suppose j- is to be multiplied by j- 

One fourth of g- is -^ (Art. 138.) 

This taken S times is Tr+TT+Ti = tt* 

40 ^ 46 46 46 

the product required. 

In a similar manner, any fractional multiplicand may be 
divided into. parts, by multiplying the denominator; and one 
of the part5 may be repeated, by multiplying the immerator. 
We have then the following rule : 

155. To MULTIPLY FRACTIONS, MULTIPLY THE NUMERA« 
TORS TOGETHER, FOR A NEW NUMERATOR, AND THE DENOJiU- 
NATORS TOGETHER^ FOR A NEW DENOMINATOR. 

__ ^m--,.,3i. d »^t 36d 
Ex. 1. Multiply — into-— Product-,—. 
^ '' c 2m 2cm 

^ ».r 1 . 1 a4-d , 4h -n ^ ^ 4ak4~4dh 

2. MultipV — ^— into ^. Product ^5 — 

'^ '' y m-2 my-zy 

« ,-r 1 . 1 (a+m)xh . 4 ^ j , (a+m)x4A 

3. Multiply ^ ^^^ mto . r- Product ^ ,,7"/  r-. 

'^ '^ 3 (a-n) 3x(«-w) 

. »* 1 «M-A. 4-m I, *, , 1 3 

4. Mult, 5-7-, into-- — 5. Mult. — -^ mto^. 

S^d c-f-y a-|-3r 8 

156. The method of multiplying is tlie same, when there 
are Aiore than two fractions to be multiplied together. 

Multiply together p j» and — - Product ^,- 

For ?.x 7 is, by the last article ^, and this into !? is ^i? 
b d bd y bdy 

2. MulUply !?,*zi, * , and J_. Product ^J^ "Jf^ 
m y e r-l cnuy-cmjf 



f 
f 
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s.M«..?±?4i»d,-|5.4.M*^,«jr?..na». 

157. The multiplication may sometimes be shorteiiBd, by 
rejecting equal factors, from the numerators and denomina- 
tors. 

1 . Multiply - «^^ - ^"^^ y' Product - • 

Here a, being in one of the numerators, and in one of the 
denominators, may be omitted. If it be retained, the product 

will be —. But this reduced to lower terms, by Art. 145, 
ary 
jt 
will become — as before. 

2. Multiply ^ into ^ and f. Product f. 

It is necessary that the factors rejected from the numera- 
tors be exactly equal to those which are rejected from the 
denominators. In the last example, a being in two of the 
numerators, and in only one of the denominators, must be re- 
tained in one of the numerators. 

8. Multiply fl±^ into ?^. Product??;^. 

y ah ah 

Here, though the same letter a is in one of the numerators, 
and in one of the denominators, yet as tt is not in every term 
of the numerator, it must not be cancelled. 

4. Multiply ?!!?+^ into *L and |:. 

h m oa 

If any difficulty is found, in making these contractions, it 
\iill be better to perform the multiplication, without omiltmg 
any of the factors ; and to reduce the product to lower terms 
afterwards. 

158. When a fraction and an mfcger are multiplied to- 
gether, the numerator of the fraction is multiplied into the 
integer. The denominator is not altered; except in ca^s 
where division of the denominator is substituted for mulupU- 
cation of the numerator, according to Art. 139. 



Thu8aX-=-- Pora=f;andlx~=-.. 

y y I 1 y » 

Sorx|x^=5^ ^d_«xj=|- Hence, 

159. A FRACTION IS MULTIPLIED INTO A QTTANTITT EQUAL 
TO ITS DENOMINATOR, BY CANCELLING THE DENOMINATOR. 

Thus txb:=za. For -Xi=— • But the letter 6, being 
6 6 6 

in both the numerator and denominator^ may be set aside^ 
(Art 145.) 

So j!?-x(a-y)^Sm. And^x(3rhm)=&+3i 
a- if 3-f-n^ 

On the same principle^ a fraction is multiplied into any 
faciar in its denominator, by cancelling that factor. 

Thus?.xy=g=" Afld*x6=* 
by ^ b M 4 

1 60. From tfie definition of multiolication by a fraction, it 
follows tliat what is commonly called a CQtnpoimd fraction^* 

is the prddud of two or more fractions. Thus ^ of - is 

4 

?xl For.f of^isiof" takea three tinws, that i% 
4 ft 4 4 6 

?L4--^ +~ . But this is the same as - multiplied by ^ 
46 46 -49 6' 4 

(Art. 154.)' ' 

Dence, reducing a compound fraction into a myfile one^ ii tht 
icmie as mulliplying fractions into each other. , 

Ex. 1. Reduce ^ of -f^. Ans. -J2_ 

7 6+2 76+14 

2. Reduce ^ofiof ±±i. Ans. J*±^. 
S 5 2a-^m 30a-15i}> 

S. Reduce - of -. of — ^ — -. Ans. -— • 

7 3 8^rf 168 -2ld 



* By a compound fraetion is meant a fraction <{f a fraction, akid not afractioii 
whose QumeroCor or denominator is a compound quantity. 
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161. The expression la, 16, iy, tic. are equivalent to 
-iL _, 2. For fa is } of 0, which is equal to ~ x«= • 

(Art 158.) So i*=ix6=-. 

5 



DIVISION OF FRACTIONS. 

162, To DIVIDE ONE FRACTION BY ANOTHER, INVERT THE 
DIVISOR, AND THEN PROCEED AS IN MULTIPLICATION. (Art. 
166.) 

Ex. 1. Divide ?.byi. Ans. ?X-=?^. 

b a b c be 

To understand the reason of the rule, let it be premised, 
that tlie pFodiict of any fraction into ihe same fraction inverted^ 
is always a unit. 

Thus fx*.=~=l. And^x-to=l. 
h a ab n-fy d 

But a quantity is not altered by multiplying it by a unit. 
Tlierefore, if a dividend be multiplied, first into the divisor 
inverted, and ti;ien into the divisor itself, the last product wilt 
be e^ual to the dividend. Now, by the definition, (art. 116,) 
'Mivision.is finding a quotient, which. multiplied into the di^^ 
visor will produce the dividend." And as the dividend mul- 
tiplied into the divisor inverted is such a quantity, the quo- 
tie4U is tndy found by the rule. 

This exphmation will probably be best understood, by at- 
tending to the examples. In several which follow, the proof 
of the division will be given, by multiplying the quotient into 
the divisor. This will present, at one view, the dividend 
multiplied into the inverted divisor, and mto the divisor itsel£ 

2. Divide ^ by ^1. Ans. "Hi x^^^^ 
U ^ y 2d &h 6dh 

Proof. ^ X— =-^. tbe dividend. 
6dh y 2d * 

S. Divide f±^ by ^. Ans. ?±^xi^=2d:^ . , 
r y r /5d 5dr -< 

Proof. ^+^yx^=^> ! 

5dr V r 
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4. Divide ^ by i^. Ai«. ^x4-=^ 
X a X 4hr rx 

Proof, f^x — = — the dividend 
rx a X 

6. Divide l^hyl^ Ans. i^xl^=^ 

6. Divide ?!yd by ?*zi 7. Divide *1^ by * 

163. When a fraction is divided by an integer^ the denomi* 
nator of the fraction is multipUed into the integer. 

Thus the quotient of 2. divided by m, is JL. 

b bm 

For m=5; and by the last article, f-i.!I!=?x-=A 
1 ^ 6 1 6 m 6m 

SoJLj.^A= * xl=— ^- And?^6=-^=-. 
a-6 a -6 A aA-6A 4 24 8 

In fractions, multiplication is made to perform the office 
of division ; because division in the usual form often leaves a 
troublesome remainder : but there is no remainder in multi- 
pUcation. In many cases, there are methods of shortening 
the operation. But these will be suggested by practice, 
without the aid of particular rules. 

164. By the definition, (art. 49,) *Hhe reciprocal of a 
quantity, is the quotient arising from dividing a unit by thai 
quantity." 

Therefore the reciprocal of - is l^i=l x~=-. That is, 

6 6 a a 

The reciproccd of a fraction is the fraction inserted. 

Thus the reciprocal of is .^txlK. ; the reciprocal of 

»i-}-y 6 

— is JJ^ or 3y ; the reciprocal of I is 4. Hence the recip- 

rocal of a fraction whose numerator is 1, is the denominatot 
of the fraction. 

Thus the reciprocal of _ is a ; of — ^ is a4-(> &c, 

a 0+0 
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65. A fraction sometimes occurs in the numerator or de- 
nominator of another fraction, as t^ It is often convenient, 

b 

in the course of a calculation, to transfer such a fraction, 
from the numerator to the denominator of the principal frac- 
tion, or the contrary. That this may be done without alter- 
ing the value, if the fraction transferred be vneerted^ is evi- 
dent from the fdlowing princifdes : 

First, Dmdbig by a fraction, is the same as muli^lyi$ig by 
the fraction awerted. (An. 162.) 

Secondly, Diofding Uie numerator of a fraction has the 
same effect on the value, as midtiph/ing the denendnator; and 
multiplying tlie numerator has tne same effect, as dividing 
the denomuiator. (Art« 139.) 

Thus in Ihe expression i? the ntonerator of fkmultipUed 

into }. But the value will be the same, if, instead of multi- 
plying the numerator, we divide the denominator by |, that is, 
multiply the denominator by |^ 

Therefore i^=J?. So * r^I*. ^ 

X ix m m 

And Jl=-_^_,=_V And fL:2?=:2izi*. 

166. Multiplying the numerator^ is in effect multiplying the 
value of the fraction. (Art 137.) On this principle, a frac- 
tion may be cleared of a fractional co«^fficient which occurs 
m its numerator. 

Thus l?=?.x-=??. And i?=lx-= t 
b & b 6b y 6 y Sy 

And iM4f=lx^=^- And lf=il. 

m 3 m Sm 5a 20a » 

On the other band, |S!=i.X-=5?. 

7x 1 X s 

And »=» x?=ifL . And _ifL_=x JfL. 
3y S y jf 5d^5x d^x 

167. But multiplpug the denondnator^ by another fraction, 
lb m effect dimding the value ; (Art. 138.) that is, it is ntu&t- 
plymg the value by the fraction moerted. The principal frac- 
tion may therefore be cleared of a .firactional co-efficient, 
which occurs hi its denominator. 
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Thus S=T-?^=-X?=^ AndiL=!l 
}b b ' 5 6 3 S6 |ar 2x 

iy Sy 4m 4m 

On the other hand, — =iL 

Xn^Sy+Sdx^y+dx^ And??: 



2m |m y Jy 

67. &. The numerator or the denominator of a fraction^ 
may be itself a fraction. The expre^ion may be reduced iy 
a more simple form, on the principles which have been applied 
in the preceding oases. 
a 

^, b a e ad 
d 



And 7— r^» And zr=T"* 

^^ A— Ay m ifo 

n 
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SIMPLE EaUATIONS. 

Art. 168. The subjects of the preceding sections are m* 
troductoiy to what may be considered the peculiar province 
of algebra, the investigation of the values of unknown quan* 
titles, by means of e^iio&m^. 

An equation is a proposition, expressing m algebraic 

CHARACTERS, THE EQUALITY BETWEEN ONE QUANTITY OR SET 
OF QUANTITIES AND AJiOTHER, OR BETWEEN DIFFERENT EZ- 

7 
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FR£8SfOI7S FOll THE SAME QUANTITY.* ThuS aj4*«=A+^, M 

an equation, in which the sum of x and a, is equal to the sum 
of h and c. The quantities on the two sides of the sign of 
equality, are sometimes called the members of the equation ; 
the several terms on the left constituting the first member, 
and those on the righty the second member. 

169. The object a^raed at, in what is called the resolution 
or reducHon of an Equation, is tjofind the value of the unhumn 
quantity. In the first statement of the conditions of a problem, 
the known and unknown quantities are frequently thrown 
promiscuously together. To find the value of that which is 
required^ it is necessary to bring it to stand by itself, while 
all the othePB are on the opposite «ide of the equation. But 
in doing this, care must be taken not to destroy the equation, 
by rendering the two members unequal. Many changes 
may be made in the arrangement of the terms, without af- 
fecting the equality of the sides. 

170. The reduction op an equation consists, then, 
in bringing *the unknown quantity by itself, on one 
side, and all the known quantities on the other side, 
without destroying the equation. 

To effect this, it is evident that one of the members must 
be as much increased or diminished as the other. If a quan- 
tity be added to one, and not to the other, the equality will 
be destroyed. But the naembers will remain equal ; 

If the same or equa,l quantities be added to each. Ax. 1. 
If the same or equal quantities be subtracted from each. Ax. 2. 
If each be multiplied by the same or equal quantities. Ax. S. 
If each be divided by the same or equal quantities. Ax. 4. 

171. It may be farther observed that, in general, if the 
unknown quantity is connected with others by addition, mul- 
tiplication, division, &c. the reduction is made by a contrary 
process. If a known quantity is added to the unknown, the 
equation is reduced by subtraction. If one is multiplied by 
the other, the reduction is effected by divisiony &c. The 
reason of this will be seen, by attending to the several cases 
in the following articles. The known quantities may be ex- 
pressed either by letters or figures. The unknown quantity 
is represented by one of the last letters of the alphabet, gen- 
erally Xy y, or z, (Alt. 27.) The principal reductions to 



 See Note D. 
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'be considered in this section, are those which are effected by 
transposition^ multiplication, and divisicn. These ought to be 
made perfectly familiar, as one or more of them will be ne- 
cessary, in the resolution of almost every equation. 

TRANSPOSITION. 

172. In the equation 

the number 7 being connected with the unknown quantity t 
by the sign -, tlie one is subtracted from the other. To re- 
duce tlie equation by a contrary process, let 7 be added to 
both sides. It then becomes 

a:- 7+7=9+7. 

The equality of the members is preserved, because one iti 
as much increased as the other. (Axiom 1.) But on one 
side, we have - 7 and + 7. As these are equal, and have 
contrary signs, they balance each other, and may be cancel- 
led. (Art. 77.) The equation will then be 

a?=9+7. 
Here the value of x is found. It is shown to be equal to 
9+7, that is to 16. The equation is therefore reduced. 
The unknown quantity is on one side by itself, and all the 
known quantities on the other side. 

In the same manner, if a: - 6=a 

Adding 6 to both sides x- 6+6=a+fc 

And cancelling ( - 6+6) x^a-{-b. 

Here it will be seen that the last equation is the same as 
the tirst, except that b is on the opposite side, with a contra- 
ry sign. 

Next suppose y+€=<2. 

Here c is added to the unknown quantity y. To reduce the 
equation by a contrary process, let c be subtracted from both 
sides, that is, let - c, be applied to both sides. We then have 

y+c — c=<i-c. 

The equality of the members is not affected, because one 
is as much diininisiied as the other. When (+c -c) is can- 
celled, the equation is reduced, and is 

y=rf-c. 

This is the same as y+c=d, except that c has been trans- 
poshed, and has received a contrary sign. We hence obtain 
the (i»llowing general rule : 
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i7S. WtlfiHKliaWN QUANTITIES AUG CONNtCTEP WITH THE 
0NKNOWN QUANTITY BY THE SIGN -f- ^^ "*-» ^UE EQUATION IS 
REDUCED BY TRANSPOSING THE KNOWN QUANTITIES TO 
THE OTHER SIDE, AND PRBFIXIN9 THE CONTRARY SIGN. 

This is called reducing an '^^uation by addition or tubtrae^ 

tioiii because it is, in effect, ar^ding or subtracting certain 

quantities, to or from, each of the members. 

Ex. 1. Reduce the equation x-^Sb^^msszh-^d 

Traoeposing-f 36, we have «-m=fc-d-S6 

And transposing - m, x=zh -rf - S6-f->R> 

174, Wlien several terms on the same side of an equation 
are aUket they may be united in one, by the rules for reduc- 
tion in addition. (Art. 78 and 74.) 

Ex. 2. Reduce the equation or-f 56 - 4&=:7& 

Transposing 66 - 44 d:=76 - 564-4A 

Uniting 76 - 66 in one term af=2fr-}-"^ 

176. The unknown quantity must also be transposed, 
whenever it is on both sides of the equation. It is not mate« 
rial on which side it is finally placed. For if ir=3, it is evi- 
dent that S=df. It may be well, however, to bring it on that 
side, where it will have the affirmative sagn, when the equa- 
tion is reduced. 

Ex. S. Reduce the equation 2x-^2hz=:h+d^Sx 

By transposition 2h-h^d=zSx^ix 

And h-d^x. 

176. When the same term^ with the same si^, is on oppo^ 
•n^e mdes of the equation, instead of transposing, we may ex- 
fwngt it from each. For this is only subtracting the same 
quantity from equal quantities. (Ax. 2.) 

Ex. 4. Reduce the equation x+Shr^d=ib+3h-^7d 

Expunging SA a?4*^=*+'<^ 

And a?=6+6rf. 

177. As all the terms of an equation may be transposed, 
or supposed to be transposed; and it is immaterial which 
member is written first ; it is evident that the signs of M the 
terms may be changed^ without affecting the equality. 

Thus, if we have x - 6=d - a 

Then by transposition - d^ass -« -\-b 

Or, inverting the members - :r4-6= - d+a. 

178* If all the terms on one side of an equation be trans- 
pesed, each n^ember will be equal to 
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ThitflEy if x^±:dy ihea x+b - d«:0. 

It is frequently convenient to reduce an equation to this 
&rm, in which the positive and negative terms balance each 
other. In the example just given, x-\-b is balanced by - d. 
For in the first of the two equations, or-f^ ^ equal to d, 
Ex. 5. Reduce a-f-2a;- 8=6 -4'f<r-fa. 

6. Reduce y-^ab - /im=<»-|~% " ob-^-hm. 

7. Reduce A-f80+7a?=8-6)Uf.«x-(tffr. 

8. Reduce 6*4-21 - 4x+d= 1 2 - Sx+d - 7bh. 

REDUCTION OF EQUATIONS BY MULTIPLICATION, 

179. The unknown quantity, instead of being connected 
with a known quantity by the sign + or -, may be dkided 

by it, as in the equation ~ =6. 

a 

Here the reduction cannot be made, as in the preceding 
instaneesy by transpoBtiion. But if both members be flw&i- 
plUd by Oy (Alt. 170,) the equation will become^ 

x=a6. 

i\^ a fracHoik U nmUplud Mo U8 deHomiiiator, 6y removing 
the denommatar. This has been proved from the prc^rties 
of fractions. (Art. 159.) It is also evident from the sixth 
axiom. 

Thu8:c=:xg;^gf^(^*)X^JJg+g^ &c. For in each 
a 3"^ a+6 d+5 

of these instances, x is both multiplied and divided by the 
same quantity ; and this makes no iteration in the value. 
Hence, 

180. When the unknown quantity is DIVIDED bt a 

KNOWN ^tJANtlTY, THE EQUATION IS REDUCED W MULTI- 
PLTINO tACtt SIDE BY THIS KNOWN QOANTITY. 

The same transpositions are to be made in this ca'se, as in 
the preceding examples. It must be observed also, that every 
term of the equation is to be multiplied. For the several 
terms in each member constitute a compund midti^licAnd, 
which is to be multiplied according to Art. 98. 

Ex. 1. Reduce the equation — f.a=6-f-<I 

€ 

Multiplying both sides by e 



The product is ap4-<w?=6c+c(l 

And j^ x=: be-^ed - oe. 
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2. Reduce the equatiim 7" -j-5±s80 

Multiplying by 6 a?- 4+30=120 

And •a?=:120+4- 30=94. 

3. Reduce the equation ^ -\-4—h 

Multiplying by o+i (Art. 100.) x+ad+hdd=^ah'\-bh. 
And ^= afi-{-bh -ud-bd, 

181. When the unknown quantity is in the denominator of 
a fraction, the reduction is made in a similar manner, by mul- 
tiplying the equation by this denominator. 

Ex. 4. Reduce the equation _! |-7=i8 

10 -ar 

Multiplying by 1 - a? 6+70- 7a?= 80 - Sx 

And a;x=:4. 

182. Though it is not generally necessary^ yet it is often 
convenient, to remove the denominator from a fraction con- 
sisting of knovm quantities only. This may be done, in the 
same manner, as the denominator is removed from a fraction, 
which contains the unknown quantity. 

Take for example f =£+1 

a b e 

Multiplying by ii »=''*+2* 

6 c 

Multiplying by b bx^adJ^^^l 

c 

Multiplying by c bcx:=acd+abh. 

Or we may multiply by the product of all the denomina- 
tors at once. 

In the same equation £=_+!: 

a b c 

Multiplying by ahc abc^^abcd abch 

a b c 

Then by cancelling from each term, the letter which is 
common to its numerator and denominator, (Art. 145,) we 
have bcx^acd-^-abhy as before. Hence, 

, 183. An equation mat be cleared of FRACTIONS by 

MULTIPLYING EACH.SIDE INTO ALL THE DENOMINATORS, 
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Thus the equation ^^^L-fl-* 

a d g m 

is the same as dgnix=:abgm^adm <- adgK 

And the equation ' f=|+|+f 

is the same as 80x=40-f 48+180. 

In clearing an equation of fractions, itwill.be necessary 
to observe, that the sign <- prefixed to any fraption, demotes 
that the whole value is to be subtracted, (Art. 142,) which is 
done by changing the signs of all the terms in the numerator. 

The equation ftll^e - »t>-^hm-en 

X r 

is the same as ar^ dr=:crx -'5bx'\'2hmx-^6nx. 
REDUCTION OP EQUATIONS BY DIVISION. 

184. When the unknown quantity is MULTIPLIED 

INTO ANT KNOWN QUANTITY, THE EQUATION IS REDUCED BY 
DIVIDING BOTH SIDES BY THIS KNOWN QUANTITY. (Ax. 4.) 

Ex. 1. Reduce the equation ax-\-b-Sh^d 

By transposition ax= d-^-Sh - 6 

Dividing by a «= -~t — Z— . 

n d. 

2. Reduce the equation 2a?=— - —+46 

c h 

Clearing of fractions 2chx:=iah - cd-^ibch 

Dividmg by Zch ^^ah-cd^4bc\ 

185. If the unknown quantity has co-eificients in several 
terms^ ihe equation must be divided by all the^e co-efficients, 
connected by their signs, according to Art. 121. 

Ex. 3. Reduce the equation Sx-bxrra-d 

That is, (Art. 120.) (3-6) Xa?=a-d 

Dividing by 3 - 6 * xz=^Z— 

4. Reduce the equation aaf+a:=/l.-4 

Dividing by a+ 1 z= 



0+1 
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Ex. 5. Reduce the equatkni ag-^Z-ss^ . 

Clearing of fracUoiUf 4hx - 4a;=aA4'^'^^ 

Dividing by 4fc-4 :fe=:5*±£*zi*. 
® "^ 4A-4 

186. If any quantity, either known or unknown, is found 
as a factor in every temif the equation may be iMied by it. 
On the other hand, if any quantity is a dmsar in every term^ 
the equation may be fMdtiplied by it. In this way, the factor 
or divisor will be removed, so as to render the erprestton m<xre 
simple. 

Ex. 6. Reduce the equation ax-^iab^Qad^a 

Dividing by a ar4*Sfrs6<{«f 1 

And a?=6d-fl-Sfr. 

7. Reduce the equation ?i-. - — =_ — 

XXX 

Multiplymg by x (Art. 159.) x+1 - i=A - d 

And x^zh^d+b-l. 

8. Reduce the equation x X (H~&) - a -^ &s:dx{^&) 

Dividing by a+b (Art. 118.)«- l=:d 
And x=:.d^L 



9 

187. Sometimes the conditions of a problem are at first 
stated, not in an equation, but by means of n, froforlion. To 
show how this may be reduced to an equation, it will be ne- 
cessary to anticipate the subject of a future section, so far as 
to admit the principle that ^^ when four quantities are in geo- 
metrical proportion, the product of the two extremes is equal 
to the. product of the two means:'* a principle which is at 
the foundation of the Rule of Three in arithmetic* See 
Arithmetic. 

Thus, if a : 6 : : c : d, * then ad=ic. 

And if 5 : 4 : : 6 : 8, then 3x8=4x6. Hence, 

188. A PRopoRTiorr is convert£d mro an equation bt 

MAKING THE PRODUCT OF THE EXTREMES, ONE SIDE OF THE 
Si^UATION; AND THE PRODUCT OF THE MEANS, THE OTHER SIDE. 
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Ex. 1. Reduce to an^equation a»:b:x^:d. 

The product of the extremes is <idx 
The product of the means is beh 
The equation is, therefore adx^bch. 

£• Reduce to an equation o-f-b : e : : A-m : y. 

The equation is ay-^bi/ssek'' cm 

189. On the other man), an equation mat be con« 

TERTED INTO A PROPORTION, BT RBSOLTING ONE SIDE OF THE 
EQUATION INTO TWO FACTORS, FOR THE MIDDLE TERMS OF 
THE PROPORTION : AND THE OTHER SIDE INTO TWO FACTORS, 
«*0R THE EXTREMES. 

As a quantity may crften be resolved into different pairs of 
factors ; (Art. 42,) a variety of prc^XNrtions may frequently 
be derived from the same equation. 

Ex. 1. Reduce to a proportion abe=zdeh. 

The side abc may be resolved into ax^c, or a& x<^» or ocxb* 
And deh may be resolved into dyehf or dexlh or dhx»* 

Therefore a:d::eh:bc And ac:dh::e:b 

And ab:de::h: e And ac:d::eh:b^ &c. 

For in each of these instances, the product of the extremes 
is oic, and tite product of the means deh. 

2. Reduce to a proportion ax-^-bx^zcd-^ch 

The first member may be resolved into xxi^b) 
And the second into c x (<^ - h) 

TherefoVe xiciid-^h: a+b And d-^kixi: a+b : c, &o» 

190. If for any term or terms in an equation, any other ex- 
pression of the same value be aubitituted, it i^ manifest that 
the equality of the sides will not be affected. 

Thus, instead of 16, we may write 2 x^, or ^, or 25 - 9, &e« 

4 

For these are only different forms of expression for the same 
quantity. 

191. It will generally be well to have the several steps, in 
the reduction of equations, succeed each other in the follow- 
ing order. 

First, Clear the equaticm of fractions. (Art. 183.) 
Secondly, Transpose and unite the terms. (Arts. 17^, 4, 5.) 
Thirdly, Divide by the co-eJficients of the unknown quan- 
tity. (Ajrts. 184, 5.) 
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EXAMPLES. 

1 Reduce the equation !i+6=l3+7 

4 8 

V Glearing" of fractions 24ar-f 192=20x+8S4 
Transp, and uniting terms 4x= 32 
Dividing by 4 a:=8. 

2. Reduce the equation 5.4-A=?L-?.+d 

a be 

Clearing of fractions bcx^abx - acx=z abed - a6c& 
Dividing ^^abcd-abch 

bc-^-ab-ae 

8. Reduce 40-6a;-16=120-14ar. Ans, ar=rl2. 

4. Reduce fj:i+i=20-?::i!^. Ans. a:=:^^. 

2 ^3 2 . 4 

6. Reduce ?+^=20.1 6. Reduce L:i?t-4=x5. 

3*5 4 ar 

7. Reduce ^-2=8. 8. Reduce J?^=l. 

a?+4 »+^ 

9. Reduce a+i+lrrll. 10. Reduce 1+?. --=I, 

^2^3 2 3 4 10 

11. Reduce lli+6^=?5il£ 

4 5 

12. Reduce 3:p+gf±g=5+"'^""^l 

13. Reduce ?£zi^2=lili^+x. 

3 3 

14. Reduce 21+§ilLH=^iZ«+?Iz!l 

^16 8 2 

16. Reduce 3:r-izi-4=^f±li-i . 

4 3 12 

16. Reduce Zf±!.l«±ff+6=?f±l 

3 5^2 

17. Reduce lL±^'^J±l=.5^6x+lf±li 

5 3 3 

18. Reduce x^^Jzl+i=?2zI^^JLl^+i5zi. 

5^2 '7^5 



J 
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19. Reduce 5?±I+l*zl?=«f+*. 

«a Reduce ^f±i:lizi::7: 4. 

2 4 



SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS. 

192. In the solution of problems, by means of equationfl| 
two tilings are necessary : First, to translate the statement of 
the question from common to algebraic language, in^such a 

/ manner as to form an equation: Secondly, to reduce this 
equation to a state in which the unknown quantity will stand 
by itself, and its value be given in known terms, on the op- 
posite side. The manner in which the latter is effected, has 
already been considered. The former will probably occasion 
more perplexity to a beginner ; because the conditions of 
questions are so various in their nature, that the proper me- 
thod of stating them cannot be easily learned, like the reduc- 
tion of equations, by a system of definite rules. Practice, 
however, will soon remove a great part of the difficulty, 

193, It is one of the principal peculiarities of an algebraic 
solution, that the quantity sought is itself introduced into tlie 
operation. This enables us to make a statement of the con 
ditions in the same form, as though the problem were already 
solved. Nothing tlien remains to be done, but to reduce the 
equation, and to find the aggregate value of the known quan- 
tities. (Art. 53.) As these are equal to the unfcnoK^n quantity 
on the other side of the equation, the value of that also is 
determined, and therefore the problem is solved. 

Problem 1. A man being asked how much he gave for his 
watch, replied ; If you multiply the price by 4, and to the 
product add 70, and from this sum subtract 50, the remain- 
der will be equal to 220 dollars. 

To solve this, we must first translate the conditions rf the 
problem, into such algebraic expressions as will form an equa* 
tion. 

Let the price of the watch be represented by x 
This price is to be mult'd by 4, which makes 4x 
To the product, 70 is to be added, making 4ir4-'^0 
From this, 50 is to be subtracted, making 4x4-70-50 
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Here we have a number of the cmiditions, expressed m 
algebraic terms ; but have as yet no equation. We musl ob- 
senre then, that by the last condition of the problem, the pre* 
ceding terms are said to be equal to 220. 

We have, therefore, this equation 4a:4"'^0"^=220 
Which reduced gi^ ar=50. 

Here the value of *is found to be 50 dollars, which is the 
price of the watch. 

194. To prove whether we have obtained the true value of 
the letter wnich represents the unknown quantity, we have 
only to |ubstitute this value, for the letter itself, in the equa- 
tion which contains the first statement of the conditions of 
the problem ; and to see whether the sides are equal, after 
the substitution is made. For if the answer thus satisfies the 
conditions proposed, it is the quantity sought. Thus, in the 
preceding example. 

The original equation is 4x4-70 - 50=220 

Substituting 50 for a:, it becomes 4 X 60+70 - 50 =i: 220 
That is, 220=220. 

Prob. 2. What number is that, to which, if its half be add- 
ed, and from the sum 20 be subtracted, the remainder will be 
a fourth of the number itself? 

In stating questions of this kind, where fractions are 
concerned, it should be recollected, that ix is the same as 

1; that !ar=??, &c. gnU 161.) 

In this problem, let x be put for the number required. 



Then by the conditions proposed, ff-j 20=-. 



X c^r, X 

2" 

And reducing the equation «= 16. 

Proo^ 16+1? -20=-. 

^2 4 

Prob. 3. A father divides his estate among his three sons, 
in such a manner, that. 

The first has $1000 less than half of the whole ; 

The second has 800 less than one third of the whole ; 

The third has 600 less than one fourth of the whole ; 

What is the value of the estate ? 

If the whole estate be represented by a?, then the several 

shares will be ^ - 1000, and |- - 800, and ^ -600. 

« 5 4 
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eqi"^ trj*''*^ constitute the whole estate, they are together 
Wehave then this equation |- 1000+f -SOO+f -600=ai 

Proof ^ - 1000+!^ - 800+!«|29 - 600=28800. 

L 

. 195. To avdd an unnecessary introduction of unknown 
quantities uito an equation, it may be well to observe, in this 
place, that when the sum or difference of tWo quantities is 
given, both of them may be expressed by means of the same 
leuer. toi if one of the two quantities be subtracted from 
their sum, it is evident the remainder will be equal to the 
otner. And if the difference of two quantities be subtracted 
from the greater, the remainder wiU be the less. 

Thus if the sum of two numbers be go 

And if one of them be represented by x 

The other will be equal to 20 - jr. 

J- ^i^j',.^' Divide 48 into two such parts, that if the less be 

wS be 9 ^^ '^^ *^^^^^^ ^^ *' ^^^ ^^^ ^^ *^® quotients 

Here, if a? be put for the smaller part, the greater will be 

By the conditions of the problem ?^-ff®Ilf=9. 

4 6' 

T'T^*** «=12, the less. 

^^ 48-1=36, the greater. 

196. Letters may be employed to express the known quan- 
titles m an equation, as well as the unknown. A particular 
ydue IS asagned to the number^ when they arc introduced 

Sed f Art*" 52?'' * ** **** *"'"*' **** o"™''^™ "8 «- 

^■/•F/°u*,«®r''™ number, 720 be added, and the 

T^J^u'^'f^ H:^^ '. **»« *1"«''™* will be equd to im 
divided by 462. What is that numberl 

Let «= the number required. 

?=7«0 d=789« 

8 
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Then by the conditions of the problem -X- =-., 

b h 

Therefore bd-ah 

h 

Restoring the numbers,, =ll?«><!??^^0><i6!) =1280. 

197. When the resolution of an equation brings out a 
negatwe ans^^er, it shows that the value of the unknown 
quantity is contrary to the quantities which, in the statement 
of the question, are considered positive. See Negative Quan- 
tities. (Art. 64, &c.) 

Prob. 6. A merchant gains or loses, in a bargam, a certain 
sum. In a second bargain, he gains 350 dollars, and, in a 
third, loses 60. In the end he finds he has gained 200 dol- 
lars, by the three together. How much did he gain or lose 
bv the first 1 

In this example, a3 the profit and loss are opposite in their 
nature, they must be distinguished by contrary signs. (Art. 
57.) If the profit is marked +> the loss must be - . 
Let x=z the sum required. 

Then according to the statement a?+350-60=200 

And . ^ . a:=:-.90 

The negative sign prefixed to the answer, showg that there 
was a loss in the first bargain ; and therefore that the proper 
sign of X is negative also. But this being detennined by the 
answer, the omission of it in the com*se of the calculation 
can lead to no mistake. 

Prob. 7. A ship sails 4 degrees north, then 13 S. then 17 
N. then 19 S. and has finally 11 degiees of south latitude. 
What was her latitude at starting ? 

Let x= the latitude sought. 

Then marking the northings +, and the southings - ; 
By the statement a?+4 ~- 13+17- 19= - 1 1 

And a;=0. 

The answer here shows thaX the {rface fi-om which the ship 
started was on the equator, where the latitude is nothing. 

Prob. 8. If a certain number is divided by 12, the quo- 
tient, dividend, and divisor, added together, will amount to 
64. What is the number 1 



r" 
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Let xss the number sought 

Then -f.+a?+12=64. 

12 

And :r-i?f=48. 

13 

Prob. 9. An estate is divided among four children, in such 
a manner that ' 

The first has 200 dollars more than i of the whole. 
The second has 340 dollars more than | of the whole, 
The third has 300 dollars more than ^ of the whole. 
The fourth has 400 dollars more than i of the whole. 
What is the value of the estate t Ans. 4800 dollars. 

Prob. 10. 'What is that number which is as much less than 
500, as a fifth part of it is greats than 40? Ans. 450. 

Prob. 11. There are two numbers whose difference is 40, 
and which are to each other as 6 to 5. What are the num- 
bers 1 Alls. 240 and 200. 

Prob. 12. Three persons, A, B^ and C, draw prizes in a 
lottery. A draws 200 dollars ; B draws as much as A^ to- 
gether with a third of what C draws ; and C draws as much 
as A and B both^ What is the amount of the three prizes 1 

Ans. 1200 dollars. 

Prob. 13. What niunber is that, which is to 12 increased 
by three times the number, as !^ to 9 1 Ans. 8. 



'^Z- 



Prob. 14. A ship and a boat are^descending a river at the 
same time. The ship passes a certain fort, when the boat is 
13 miles below. The ship descends five miles, while the 
boat descends three. At what distance below the fort will 
they be together 1 * Ans. 32^ miles. 

Prob. 15. What number is that, a sixth part of which ex- 
ceeds an eighth part of it by 20 1 Ans. 480. 

Prob. 16. Divide a prize of 2000 dollars into two such 
parts, that one of them shall be to the other, as 9 : 7. 

Ans. The parts are 1125, and 875. 

Prob. 17. Wliat sum of money is that, whose third part, 
fourth part, and fifth part, added together, amount to 94 doJ 
larsl Ans. 120 dollars. 



^»w 
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Prob. 18. Two travellers, A and J3, 360 miles apart, travel 
towards each other till they meet, .fl's progress is 10 miles 
an hour, and jB's 8. How far does each travel before they 
meet? Ans. A goes 200 miles^ and B 160. 

Prob. 19. A man spent one third of his life in England, 
one fourth of it in Scotland, and the remainder of it, which 
was 20 years, in the Unit«d States. To what ag« did he 
live % Ans. to the age of 48. 

Prob, 20. What number is that \ of which is greater than 
\ of it by 96 ] 

■v 

Prob. 21. A post is ^ in the earth, ? in the water and 13 
feet above the water. What is the length of the post ? 

Ans* 35 feet. 

Prob. 22. What number is that, to which 10 beinff added, 
I of the sum will be 66 ? 

Prob. 23. Of the trees m an orchard, I are apple trees, xh 
pear trees, and the remainder peach trees, wnich are 20 
more than \ of the whole. What is the whole number in 
the orchard? Ans. 800. 

Prob. 24. A gentleman bought several gallons of wine for 
94 dollars; and after using 7 gallons himself, sold \ of the 
remainder for 20 dollars. How many gallons had he at first % 

Ans. 47, 

Prob. 25. A and B have the same income. A contracts 
an annual debt amounting to ^ of it ; B lives upon I of it ; 
at the end of ten years, B lends to A enough to pay off his 
debts, and has 160 dollars to spare. What is the income of 
each ? Ans. 280 dollais. 

Prob. 26. A gentleman lived single \ of his whole life ; 
and after having been married 5 years more than \ of his 
life, he had a son who died 4 years before him, and who 
reached only half the age of his father. To what age did 
the father live % Ans. 84. 

Prob. 27. What number is that, of which if i, ^, and ? be 
added together the sum will be 73 1 Ans. 84. 

Prob. 28. A person after spending 100 dollars more than \ 
of his income, had remaining 35 dollars more than \ of it. 
Required his income 
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Pfob. 29. In the composition of a quantity of gunpowder 
The nitre was 10 lbs. more than f of the whole, 
The sulphur 4| lbs. less than j of the whole, 
The charcoal 2 lbs. less than | of the nitre. 
What was the amount of gunpowder 1 Ans. 69 lbs. 

Prob. 30. A cask which held 146 gallons, was filled with 
a Dfiixture of brandy, wine, and water. There were 15 gal. 
Ions of wine more than of brandy, and as much water as the 
brandy and wine together. What quantity was there of 
cachf 

Prob. 31. Pour persons purchased a farm in company for 
4755 doUare ; of which B paid three times as much as .fl ; 
C paid as much as Ji and B; and D paid as much as C and 
B. What did each pay 1 Ans. 317, 951, 1268, 2219. 

Prob. 32. It is required to divide the number 99 into five 
such parts, that the first may exceed the second by 3, be less 
than the third by 10, greater than the fourth by 9, and less 
than the fifth by 16. 

Let xs: the first part. 
Then a? - S=s the second, a; - 9 = the fourth, 

ar4-10= the third, jr-f 16= the fifth. 

Therefore x+x - S+of+lO+a? - 94-a:+16=r:99. 

Anda?=17. 

Prob. 33. A father divided a small sum among four sons. 
The third had 9 shillings more than the fourth ; 
The second had 12 shillings more than the third ; 
The first had 18 shillings more than the second ; 
And the whole sum was 6 shillings more than 7 times the 
sum which the youngest received. 
What was the sum divided 1 Ans. 153. 

Prob. 34. A fiirmer had two flocks of sheep, each contain- 
mg the same number. Having sold from one of these 39, 
and from the other 93, he finds twice as many remaining in 
t!ie one as in the other. How many did each flock originally 
contain ? 

Prob. 35. An express, travelling at the rate of 60 miles a 
day, had been dispatched 5 days, when a second was sent 
after him, travelling 75 miles a day. In what time will the 
one overtake the other 1 Ans. 20 days. 

Prob. 36. The age of ^ is double that of -B, the age of B 
triple that of C, and the sum of all their ages 140. What is 
the age of each 1 
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Prob. 37. Two pieces of cloth, of the same price by the 
yard, but of different lengths, were bought, the one for five 
pounds, the other for 6^. If 10 be added to the length of 
each, the sums will be as 5 to 6. Reqtdred the length of each 
piece. 

Prob. 38. A and B began trade with equal sums of money. 
The first year, A gained forty pounds, and B lost 40. The 
second year, A lost \ of what he had at the end of the first, 
and B gained 40 pounds less than twice thesum which A 
had lost. B had then twice as much money as A. What 
sum did each begin with? Ans. 320 pounds. 

Prob. 39. What number is that, which being severally ad- 
ded to 36 and 62, will make the former sum to the latter, as 
S to 4 ? 

Prob. 40. A gentleman bought a chaise, horse, and har- 
ness, for 360 dollars. The horse cost twice as much as the 
harness ; and the chaise cost twice as much as the harness 
and horse together. What was the price of each ? 

Prob. 41. Out of a cask of wine, from which had leaked 
J part, 21 gallons were afterwards drawn ; when the cask was 
ibmid to be half full. How much did it hold % 

Piob. 42. A man has 6 sons, each of whom is 4 years older 
than his next younger brother ; and the eldest is three times 
as old as the youngest. What is the age of each 1 

Prob. 43. Divide the number 49 into two such parts, that 
the greater increased by 6, shall be to the less diminished by 
11, as 9 to 2. 

Prob. 44. What two nmnbers are as 2 to 3 ; to each of 
which, if 4 be added, the sums will be as 5 to 7 1 

Prob. 45. A person bought two casks of porter, one of 
which held just 3 times as much as the other ; from each of 
these he drew 4 gallons, and then found that there were 4 
times as many gallons remaining in the larger, as in the other. 
How many gallons were there in each 1 

Prob. 46. Divide the number 68 into two such parts, that 
the difference between the greater and 84, shall be equal to 
3 times the difference between the less and 40. 

Prob. 47. Four places are situated in the order of the let* 
ters A. B, C. jD. The distance from A tx> Dv& 34 miles. 
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The distance from JiioBis to the distance Ifrom C to I> as 
2 to 3. And i of the distance from Jl to B^ added to half 
the distance £rom C to J9, is three times the distance from 
JB to C. What are the respective distances? 

Ana From d to B:=zli; from B to C=4; from C to i>r=18. 

Prob. 48. Divide the number 86 into 3 such parts, that' J 
of the first, J of the second, and } of the third, shall be equal 
to each other. 

Prob. 49. A merchant supported himself 3 yeare, for 50 
pouhJs a year, and at the end of each year, added to that 
part ol his stock whicn \\>ts not thus exjiended, a sum equal 
to oae third of this part. A.t the end ol' 'he third year, his 
original stock was doubled. What was that stock? 

Ans. 740 pounds, 

Prob. 50. A general having lost a battle, found that he 
had only half of his arniy+3600 men left fit for action ; J of 
the army4-600 men being wounded ; and the rest, who were 
g of the whole, either slain, taken prisoners, or missing. Of 
how many men did his army consist ? Ans. 24000. 

For the solution of many algebraic problems, an acquaint- 
ance with the calculations of powers and radical quantities is 
required. It will therefore be necessaiy to attend to these 
before finishing the subject of equations. 



SECTION VIII. 



INVOLUTION AND POWERS. 

Art. 198.1 when a quantity is multiplied into IT 
SELF, THE PRODUCT is called a POWER. 

Thus 3x^=4, the square or second power of 2 

2x2x2==8> the cube or third power. 
8x5^X^X3=16, the fourth power, &c. 

So 10xlOt=100, the second power of 10. 

10x10x10=1000, the third power. 
10x10x10x10=10000, the fourth power, &c 
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And aX(i''^=(^ the second pow^r ol a 

axaXo==?«o«, the third power 
aX<^XaX<>=<><i^ the fourth power, &c 

199. The original quantity itself though noi, like tlie pow- 
ers proceeding from it, produced by niultijplication, is never- 
theless called the first power. It is also called the root of 
the other powers, Because it is that from which they are all 
derived. * 

200. As it is inconvenient, especially in the case of high 
powers, to write down all the letters or factors of which the 
powers are composed, an abridged method of notatioQ is ge- 
nerally adopted. The root is written only once ; and then a 
number or letter is placed at the right hand, and a little ele- 
vated, to signify how many times the root is employed as a 
^actOTy to produce the power. This number or letter is called 
the index or exponent of the power. Thus a^ is put for aX^ 
or aa^ because the root a, is twice repeated as a factor, to 
produce the power aa. And a' stands for cum; for here a 
IS repeated three times as a factor. 

The index of the first power is 1 ; but this is comntonly 
omitted. Thus a^ is the same as a. 

201. Exponents must not be confounded with co^efficients^ 
A co-e£9cient shows how often a quantity is taken as a pari 
of a whole. An exponent shows how often a quantity is 
taken as a fader in a product 

Thus 4a=o+a+«-f-^' ^^ a*=ax<3tX<»Xfl« 

202. The scheme of notation by exponents has the pecu- 
liar advantage of enabling us to express an unknown power* 
For this purpose the index is a iHter^ instead of a numerical 
figure. In the solution of a problem, a quantity may occur, 
which we know to be some powei of another quantity. But 
it may not be yet ascertained whether it is a square, a cube, 
or some higher power. Thus in the expresaon a*, the index 
X denotes that a is involved to some power, though it does noi 
determine what power. So &** and d^ are powers of h and d; 
and are read the mth power of b, and the nth power of d* 
When the value of the index is found, a number is generally 
substituted for the letter. Thus if mrsS theni^srt*; but 
if m= 6, them 6"'= 6*. 

20S. The method of expressing powers by exponents is 
also of great advantage in the case of eompound quantities. 
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Thus o+H-df'* or 0+6+3"* or (a+fc+d)% is (a+b+i)x 
(a+h+d) X (a+b+d) that is, the cube of (o+fc+d). But 
this mvolved at length would be 

a»+3a^6+Sa^(J+3a6*+6aM+3ad»+6'+S6*d+8M*+iP, 

204. If we take a series* of powers whose indices increase 
or decrease by 1, we shall find that the powers themselves 
increase by a common mtdtiplier^ or decrease by a common di- 
tisor; and that this multiplier or divisor is the original quan- 
tity from which the powers are raised. 

Thus in the series (icMoay aaaa^ acmy aoy a ; 

Or a* a* a' a" a'; 

the indices counted from right to left are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 ; and 
the common difTerence between them is a unit. If we be- 
gin on the right and multiply by a, we produce the several 
powers, in succession, from right to left. 

Thus axo=fit^ the second term. And a' x«=o*- 
a*xo=<»^ the third term. a*x«=a'> &c 

If we begin on the kft^ and dinde by a, 
We have a*-f^=;ii* And a^^^z=za'. 

205. But this division may be carried still farther ; and 
we shall then obtain a new set of quantities. ** 

Thus a.^a=i=l. (Art.128.) l^a=i-. (Art, 163.) 

a a aa 

l-^a=l i+a=-L,&c 

a aa aaa 

The whole series then 

is aaaaOf aaaa, oooi aCy a, 1, ^» — y , &c. 

a aa aaa 

Or a% a\ o% a% a, 1, -, -, ~, &c. 

a a a^ 

Here the quantities on the right of 1, are the reciproccds of 
those on the left. (Art. 49.) The former, therefore, may be 
properly called reciprocal powers of a ; while the latter may 
be termed, for distinction's sake, direct powers of a. It may 
be added, that the powers on the left are also the reciprocals 
of those on the right. 

 NoTK. — ^Thc term series is applied to a number of quantities suoceeding 
each other, in some regular order. It is not confined to any particular law ot 
increase or decrease. 
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For l-fi=lxi=a. (Art. 162.) And l-f-^=a'. 

a- 1 a* 

206. The same plan of notation is applicable to compound 
quantities. Thus from a+b, we have the series, 

207. For the convenience of calculation, another form of 
notation is given to reciprocal powers. 

According to this, — or -- =a"'\ And — or --rza""'. 

a or aaa cr 



1 or i^ =o-^. JL or l=a-*, &c. 
aa (T aaaa c^ 

And to make the indices a complete series, with 1 for the 

common difference, the term f.or 1, which is considered as 

a 

no power, is written a°. 
The powers both direct and reciprocal* tfien, 

Instead of aaaOf aaoy oa, a, ?L, 1, -1, _, , &c. 

a a aa aaa aaaa 

Will be cf, a\ rf, a\ a\ a-\a'-\ a-^ a"*, &c. 

Or <rH, a+3, a^^ er^», a^ a-', a-\ a'\ a"*, &c. 

And the indices taken by themselves will be, 

+4,+3,+2,+l,0,-l,-2,-3,-4, &c. 

208. The root of a power may be expressed by more let- 
ters than one. 

Thus aaxo<>9 or aa\^ is the second power of aa. 

And aax<MX(i(iy or aa\^ is the third power of aa^ &c. 

Hence a certain power of one quantity, may be a different 
power of another quantity. Thus a* is the second power of 
a\ and the fourth power of a. 

209. All the powers of 1 are the same. For lxl> or 
1X1 Xl, &c, is still 1. 

See Note E. 
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INVOLUTION 

SIO. Involution is finding any power of a quantity^ by 
mnltiplying it into itself. The reason of the following gene* 
ral rule is manifest, from the nature of powers. 

Multiply the quantity into itself, till it is taken 

AS A factor, as many TIMES AS THERE ARE UNITS IN THE 
INDEX OF THE POWER TO WHICH THE QUANTITY IS TO BE 
RAISED./ 

This rule coniprehends all the instances which can occur 
in involution. But it will be proper to give an explanation 
of the manner in which it is applied to particular cases. 

211. A single letter is involved, by giving it the index of 
the proposed power ; or by repeating it as many times, as there 
are units in that index. 

The 4th power of a, is a* or aetaa. (Art. 198.) 

The 6th power of y, is y* or yyj^yy. 

The nth power of a?, is «" or xxx. . .n times rejieated. 

212. The method of involving a quantity which consists 
of several factors^ depends on the principle, that the power of 
the product of several factors is equal to the product of their 
iHMers, 

Thus (ay)''=o« yl For by Art. 210 ; (ayy-ayxoy- 
But ayxoy=ayay=iaayy=zc^y\ 
So (ifna?)'==imirx6ww^Xiww===666»imin«a?a;==t*mV. 
And {adyy=adyx<idyXf^"-n times =a"rf''y\ 

In finding the power of a product, therefore, we may either 
involve the whole at once ; or we may iuvolve each of the 
factors separately, and then multiply their several powers in- 
to each other. 

Ex. 1. The 4th power ofdhy, is {dhy)\ or (IVi'y\ 

2. The 3d power of 46, is (4i)^ or 4V, or 646^ 

3. The nth power of 6ad, is (6ad)\ or 6-a"d*. 

4. The 3d power of 8m x2y, is (3mx2y)', or 27m^x8y*. 

213. A compound quantity consisting of tenns connected 
by -|- and-, is involved by an actual multiplication of lit 
several parts. Thus, 
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{a+by=ia+b, the first power. 



or 



ab 

+ab+V 



(ii+6)*=:fl^+2a6+6', the second power of (a+b.) 
a+b 



{a+by=z(f+S<fb+Sah^+b\ the third power. 
o4- b 









/a+i)*=a^+4o^i+6a*i»+4a&'^+6S the 4th power, &c. 

2. The square of a -6, is a^-2aft+6^ 
S. The cube of a+1, is d'+Sa?+Sa+l. 

4. The square of a+b+h, is a'+2ab+2(A+b'+2bh+lf 

5. Required the cube of o-f-2d+3. 

6. Required the 4th power of i-f-^* 

7. Required the 5th power of a;-|-l- 

8. Required the 6th power of J -(. 

214. The squares of binomial and residual quantities occur 
so frequently in algebraic processes, that it is important to 
make them familiar. 

If we multiply a-^h into itself, and also a -* A, 

We have o+A And a- fc 

a4-h a-& 



a'+oA 
+ah+h* 

a«+2afc+A'' 



tf-^ah 
-oA+A* 

(f^2ah+h\ 



Here it will be seen that, in each case, the first and last 
terms are squares of a and h ; and that the middle tenoa is 
twice the product of a into A. Hence the squares of bino- 
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mial and residual quantities, without multipl]iiig each ct the 
terms separately, may be found, by the following proposition.* 

/ The square of a binomiau the terms or which are 

BOTH POSITIVE, IS EQUAL TO THE SQUARE OF THE FIRST TERM 
-|- TWICE THE PRODUCT OF THE TWO TERMS, -{-THE SQUARE 
OF THE LAST TERM. ; 

And the square of a reridual quantity, is equal to the 
square of the first term, - twice the product of the two termsi 
J^ the square of the last lerm. 

Ex. I. The square of 2a+by is 4a^+4ab+bK 
2, The square of A-f-l, is h^+2hr^l. 
8. The square of ab+cd^ is a^b'^+Zabcd+t^d^. 

4. The square of 6y4-3, is 36j/*-|-S6y+9. 

5. The square of 3d - ^ is 9cP - Mh+h\ 

6. The squate of a - 1^ is a'* - 2a+l 

For the method of finding the higher powers of binomials, 
see one of the succeeding sections. 

215. For many purposes, it wiB be sufficient to express the 
powers of compound quanHties b^ expaneiUSf without an actual 
multiplication. « 

Thus (he square of a+6, is o+Ej*, or (o+fc)'- Art. 203. 
The nth power of ic+S-f-a:, is (tc-f 8-f-a:)*. 

. n cases of this kind, the vinculum must be drawn over oB 
the terms of which the compound quantity consists. 

216. But if the root consists of several fadorsy the vincu- 
lum which is used in expressing the power, may either extend 
over the whole ; or may be applied to each of the factors 
separately, as convenience may require. 

Thus the square of o-f-i X <^+d, is either 

a+bX^\ or7fI|*xc+3r * 

For, the first of these expressions is the square of the pro- 
duct of the two factors, and the last is the product of their 
squares. But one of these is equal to the other. (Art. 212.) 

The cube of axb+d, is (ax 6+5)% or a»x(6+i)^ 

I ' !■■■ I II I I I I I i n I I I I— ^M— 

* £uclid's Element^ Book II. prop. 4. 

9 
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SI 7. When a quantity whose power has been expressed by 
a vinculum a^id an index, is afterwards involved by an actud 
multipUciation of the terms, it is said to be expanded. 

Thus (a-4-6)S when expanded, becomes a'^'{'2db-{'b*. 
And (a+6-f-/i)% becomes a^+2ab+2ah+b^+2bh+hi 

18l With respect to the sign which is to be prefixed to 
quantities involved, it is important to observe, that wh£N the 

ROOT IS POSl^TIVE, ALL ITS POWERS ARE POSITIVE ALSO ; BUT 
WHEN THE ROOT IS NEGATIVE, THE ODD POWERS ARE NEGA- 
TIVE, WHILE THE EVEN POWERS ARE POSITIVE. ( 

For the proof of this, see Art, 109. • 
The 2d power of - a is+o* 
The Sd powarts^^^ ^ a» *: < 

The 4thj^wer is -j- ^* ' ^^ 

The 6th |jDw«r is - a*, ttc. 

219. Hence any odd power has the same sign as its root. 
But an even power is positive, whether its rool is positive or 
negative. 

Thus+aX-fihsrft* -■ 
And-ax-t=al ' \ ' 

/ 220. A QUANTITY WHICH 1^ ALREADT 4 POBfEB, 1^ IKVOX.T- 
/ ED BT MULTIPLYING ITS INDEX^INTO THE WmX OP THE POW- 
ER TO WHICH IT IS TO BE RAISED. 

1. l*he Sd power of a\ is a* « •=o*. 

For a*zzzaa: and the cube of oa is aaX(MXfM=taaaaaa^af; 
which is the 6th power of a, but the Sd power of a\ 

For the further illustration of this rule, see Arts. 238, 4. 

2. The 4th power of a»6«, is a'***4«^*=:a' « b\ 
S. The Sd power of 4a% is (54 a^«». 

\. The 4th power of 2a»xS«*i, is 16a»*x81a*#. 

5. The 6th power of {a+b)\ is (a+b) » •. 

6. The nth power of a\ is a'". 

7. The nth power of {x - y)», is («- y)' 



kfim 



8. ft*+6« *=a«-f £<^6«.fy. (Art. 214.) 
9- t'xt'l* =a*xi*. 10. (a'4«**)»=:a»W«. 
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SSI. The rule is equally api^caUe to powers whose expo- 
nents are negative. 

Ex, 1. The 3d power of a-*, is ar^^^=(r*. 

For a-*=-l, (Art. 207.) And the Sd power of this is 

aa aa aa aaaaaa or 
t. The 4th power of (fir* is a*6-'«, or —. 

5. The cube of Sa^y-*, is 8x^'^. 
4. The square of t^or*, is 6'ar-*, 

6. TTie nth power of ar*, is or*", or , 

SSS. It must be observed here, as in Art. S18, that if the 
sign which is prefixed to the power be -, it must be changed 
to -f-, whenever the index becomes an even number. 

Ex. 1. The square of - a\ is +a\ For the square ci 
- a^ is - a'x ~ ^S which, according to the rules for the signs 
in multiplication, is^a^. 

S. Butthecti6eof-a'is-a*. For-a'Xya'X-o^=^-«^. 

3. The square of -a;^, is +ar'". 

4. The nth power of - a*, is +«•*. 

Here the power will be positive or negative, according as 
the number which n represents is even or odd. 

S23. Jjl FRACTION is involved by involving both 

THE NUMERATOR AN1> THE DENOMINATOR. / 

1. The square of -. is — For, by the rule for the multi- 

• 6' 

plication of fractions, (Art. 155.) 

5. The 2d, 3d, and nth powers of -, are —*-. and i. 

S. Thecubeof?f^,i8??^°. 

3y S7y» 

4 The nth power of ^is !^ 
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6. The square of —gi^s is ^^^^^  



6. The cube of Z^, is Z^ . (Art. 221 .) 

224. Examples of binomidlsy in which one of the tenns is 
afiraction. 

1. Find the square of ^r-l")* ^^^ ^ "h ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^' 

» I I <i 1 11 1  I II  

2. Hie square of a +?, is o'+^-fi. 

b V 

S. The square of a?+-, is «^-}-^*+— 

4. Thesquareofaj-A, isa;»-.?^+^. 

m mm* 



225. It has been shown, (Art. 165,) that a fractional eo- 
efficient may be transferred from the numerator to the de- 
nominator of a fraction, or from the denominator to the nu- 
merator. By recurring to the scheme of notation for recip- 
rocal powers, (Art. 207,) it will be seen that any factor may 
also be transferred, if the sign of its index be changed, 

1 Thus, in the fraction ?L, we may transfer x from the 

y 

nmnerator to the denominator. 
Forf!r^=«X:r^=^xl=-^. 

2. In the fraction ^ . we may transfer y from the deno- 
minator to the numerator. 

For «=fxl=?Xy^=^. 
by b j^ b ^ b 
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226. In the same manner, we may transfer a factor which 
has a positive index in the numerator, or a negative index in 
the denominator. 

1. Thus 'T~=r':^' For a^ is the reciprocal of «"•, 
(Arts. 205, 207,) that is, a:^= ■^- Therefore, -5^= jj=i' 






227. Hence the denominator of any fraction may be en- 
tirely removed, or the numerator may be reduced to a umt, 
without altering the value of the expression. 

1. Thus 4=j^i, or a6~L ^ 
or' 1 



ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION OF POW£RS. 

228. It is obvious that powers may be added, like other 
/ quantities, by writing them one qfter another with their signs, 
{ (Art. 69.) 

Thus the sum of a' and 6', is o'-f**'* 

And the sum of a» - i" and fc' -d*, is a* -.*"+*» - <P. 

229. The same powers of the same letters are Wee quainttHes; 
(Art 45,) and their co-efficients maybe added or subtracted, 
as in Arts. 72 and 74. 

Thus the sum of 2a* and 3o*, is 5a\ 

It is as evident that twice the square of a, and three times 
the square of a, are five times the square of a» ^ that twice 
a and three times a, are five times a. 
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To -SaY **^ S^y -^^ *(«+j)" 

Add -2aY 6*" -7ay 6aW ^(a+y)* 

Bum -5i?'j^ -4ay 7(a-f-y)» 

•■■^i^awMMB^Ba ««■«■« ^mm^mmmmm^^m m^-mmmfmmm^mtt •wM^^i^^~«w^ 

230. But powers of different letters and different powers of 
the «ant6 letter^ must be added by writing mem down with 
their signs. 

The sum of o* and a* is a^-^-aK 

It is evident that the square of a, and the cube of a^ are 
neither twice the square of a, nor twice the cube of a. 
The sum of «*6" and SaV, is a'6"+3aV. 

231. Subtraction of powers is to be performed in the same 
manner as addition, except that the signs of the subtrahend 
are to be changed according to Art. 82. 

From. 2a* -Sl" 3A«6« a»6" 5fa- 

Sub, -6a* 46" 4/i»fr« a»6* 2 



(a-A)« 



Diff. 8a* -A«6« S(a-A)« 



MULTIPLICATION OP POWERS. 

232. Powers may be multiplied, like other quantijjj0s, by 
^ting the factors one after another, either with, or without, 
the sign of multiplication between them. (Art. 93.) 

Thus the product'of o^ into 6*, is a^b\ or aaafrb. 
Mult. ar» fc»6-* 3ay dA'a?- d^by . 

Into a" o* '^2x 4by* a^U^ 

Prod. (tTT^ -6a«ay* (fbya'b^ 

The product in the last example, may be abridged, by 
bringing together the letters which are repeated. 

It will then become - o'ft'y' 

The reason of this will be evident, by recurring to the se- 
ries of powers in Art. 207, viz. 

a+*, a+^ a+«, a+>, a», a"', tf"*, a-«, <r*, &c. 

Or, which is the same, 

111 1 
oaoo, 000, ao, a, 1, ~, — , — , ^^, &c. 
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By comparing the several teims with each other^ it will 
be seen that if any two or more of them be multipUed to* 
gether, their product will be a power whose expon^it is the 
9um of the exponents of the factors. 

Thus a^xa^^(MXaaa=:aaaaa=:(f. 

Here 5, the exponent of th6 product, is equal to 2+S, the 
sum of the exponents of the factors. 

So 0* Xa*=a***. 

For a", is a taken for a factcM: as many times as there are 
units in n ; 

And oT, is a taken for a factor as many times as there are 
units iii m ; 

Therefore the product must be a taken for a factor aa 
naany times as there are units in both m and n.» Hence, 

2S3. Powers of the same root mat be MULTiPUEDy 

BT ADDING THEIR EXPONENTS. 

Thiis «»xa'=a**^=a'. And ar^Xa:*Xa?=«*^'=«". 
Mult. 4a- 3x' 6y a»6y (b+h^yY 

Into 2ar 2s^ b'y €fll^ fc+A-y 



Pwd. 8a^ 6y (i+A-y)**-' 

Mult, ot'-f.^^-l-ay+y' intox-y. Ans. a^-y*. 
Mult. 4ar^-f-3an^ - 1 into2a?-a;. 
Mult, ic^+a;- 5 into 2a?+a?+l. 

234. The rule is equally applicable to powers whose expo- 
nents are iMgatioe. 

1. Thus a-*xa"''=a"*- That is Ix— = * 



aa aaa aaaaa 

2. y""xy*"'=y ••"""" That is l^x4=--4=- 

jT y yV 

8. -•a'*xa"''= - a-". 4. a-*xa'=a'-'=a*. 

6. a"'"xa*=«^*'"- 6« y"*xy*=y"=i. 

235. If a-^b be multiplied into a * &> the product will be 
iiP-6»: (Art. 110,) that is 
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The PB0DI7CT of the sum and difperenoe or two 

' QlTANTITIESi IS EQUAL TO THE DIFFERENCE OF THEIB 
' SQUARES. 

This is another instance of the facility with which generam 
tnUha are demonstrated in algebra. See Arts. 23 and 77. 

If the sum and difference of the squares be multiplied, 
the product will be equal to the difference of the fowik 
powers, &c. 



Thus (a-y)x(a4-y)=o*-y'. 



DIVISION OF POWERS. 

236. Powers may be divided, like other quantities, by re- 
jecting from the dividend a factor equal to the divisor ; 'or by 
placing the divisor under the dividend, in the form of a frac^ 
tion. 

Thus the quotient of (fV divided by 6', is a*. (Art. 116.) 

Divide 9rfV* 126»«- (fb+Stfy' dx(a-M-y)". 
By -Srf 26* a' {a-hri-yy 

Quot -8y* 6+8y* i 



The quotient of a" divided by a', is -^ But this is equal 

to cf. For, in the series 

a+*, a+S 0^, a^\ tf, a-\ a-\ o-», a"*, &c. 

if any term be divided by another, the index of the quotient 
will be equal to the difference between the index of the divi- 
dend and that of the divisor. 

Thus a•.^a'=2?^=a«. And ar^a*=f^=ir- ". 

aaa (f 

Hence, 

237. A POWER MAY BE DIVIDED BY ANOTHER POWER OP 
THE SAME ROOT, BY SUBTRACTING THE INDEX OP THE DI- 
VISOR FROM THAT OF THE DIVIDEND. 



FowERa n 

Thus y"-iY=:y'^=y'. That is SS?=y, 

yy 

And a^-f.accir+*"*=a\ That is —-tf. 

a 

And af.i^=af--=«°=:5l. Thai is -=L 

Divide y«- 6« 8a'*+* ar+* 12(fc+y)" 
By y"" 6* 4a- a« S(6+y)« 



Quot y- 2ar 4(6+y)*-' 

238. The rule is equally applicable to powers whose ex* 
ponents are negaUve, 

The quotient of tf^ by a*"', is cT*. 

That is _l_^_L=_L_x?f?=. "^ ' 



ooaoa ooa aaaaa 1 doooa oa 
8. - !r*-r<c-^= - ar*. That is JL.^i.= -^. =. ^ 



-a»*a» -«• -a? 

8. A«-^*-»=A'+'=A?: That is A»-t4=A»X7=A*. 

A 1 

4. 6if-f.2a-*=:Sa*+«. 6. 6rf-f.a=6fl?- ^ 

6. 6^^6»=6'-'=6-*. 7. a*4*<»'=o-». 

9. (t4.«f^(fc+a?) = (64.a:)— \ 

The multiplication and division of powers, by adding and 
subtracting their indices, should be made very familiar ; as 
they have numerous and important applications, in the high- 
er branches of algebra. 

EXAMPLES OP FRACTIONS CONTAINING POWERSL 

239. In the section on fractions, the following examples 
yrere omitted for the sake of avoiding an anticipation of the 
subject of powers, 

1. Reduce -iL to lower terms. Ans. ?.. 

3a* 3 

Forg=^=^. (Art. 145.) 

2. Reduce --- to lower terms. Ans. ?f or 2«. 

Sar' 1 
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S. Reduce ?f^±^ to lower terms. Ans.?±i:±!-. 

5a' 5 

4. Reduce ^^ ; ]^+^ to lower tem«.. 

Ans. - — ^^^ ^ obtained by dividing each term by Soy. 

5. Reduce _- and — -^ to a common denominator. 



ar a 



(f x«""* is a^', the first numerator, (Art. 146.) 
0? Xo^' is o**=l, the second numerator. 
c^ X^""* is a*"', the common denominator. 

The fractions reduced are therefore and ^. 

a-' a-' 

6. Reduce — and .^ to a common denominator 

5a' of 

Ans. ?^, and f?^ or ??^ and A. (Art. 146.) 

6a' 5?^ Sa"" 5<^ ^ _ 

7. Multiply !^, into *L. Ans. ^t^^±. • 
a Multiply f^, into ?^. 

9. Multiply ^^+L, into ^tll. 

x' x-\-a 

10.^ultiply -*1 into *l!, andi!L. 

a~* a; y-» 

11. Divide ^ by?^. Ans. fV = f . 

}t f ay y 

12. Divide ^Zf!, by ^-''"* 



-M 



<f ' a 



13. Divide *-y~', by ?^+^* 

14. Divide ^^ by ^!+l . 
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SECTION IX. 



EVOLtTTION AND RADICAL aUANTITIES.* 



Art. 240. If a quantity is multiplied into itself, the pro- 
duct is a power. On the contrary, if a quantity is resolved 
into any nximber of equal facf&nt each of these is a root of 
that quantity. 

Thus b is the root of bbb; because bbb may be resolved 
into the three equal factors, 6, and 6, and 6. 

In subtraction, a quantity is resolved into two parts. 

In division, a quantity is resolved into two factors. 

In evolution, a quantity is resolved into equal factor^. 

24k:A ROOJ OF A QUANTITY, THEN, IS A FACTOR, WHICH 
MULI^WXEII^NTO ITSELF A CERTAIN NUMBER OF TIMES, WILL 
PRODUCE THAT* QUANTITY. 

The number of times the root must be taken as a factor, 
to produce the given quantity, is denoted by the name of the 
root 

Thus i is the 4th root of 16; because 2x2x2x2=16, 
where two is taken four times at) a factor, to produce 16. 

So «^ is the square root of of ; for cfx^^cf* (Art. 233.) 

And ef is the cube root of o* ; for o'xa^Xa'=«*. 

And a is the 6th root of rf; for ax«XaX«X«Xo=<^. 

Powers and roots are correlative terms. If one quantity 
is a power of another, the latter is a root of the former. As 
h^ is the cube of &, 6 is the cube root of V» 

S42. There are two methods in use, for expressing the 
roots of quantities ; one by means of the radical sign ^, and 
the other by a fractional index. The latter is generally to 
be preferred ; but the former has its uses on particular occa* 
sious. 



* Newtoii*s Arithmetic, Maclaurin, fionerson, Euler, SaundenNMi, and 
Simpson. 
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Wlien a root is exfHressed by the radical sign, the sign is 
placed over the given quantity, in this manner, ^a. 

Thus !iya is the 2d or square root of a. 

\/a is the 3d or cube root. 

\/a is the nth root 

And v^y ^^ ^^® ^^^ ^^^ ^^ H-y- 

24S. The figure placed over the radical dgpi denotes the 
number of factors into which the given quantity is resolved ; 
in other words, the number of times the root must be taken 
as a factor to produce the given quantity. 

So that V^X V^=^' 

And V^X\/«XV«=*^ 

And V^ X V** • • • ** ^i"»®s =a. 

The figure for the square root is commoiJy omitted ; \/a 
being put for %/a. Whenever, therefore, the radical sign is 
used without a figure, the square root is to be understood. 

244. When a figure or letter is prefixed to the radical sign, 
without any character between them, the two quantities are 
to be considered as muUiplied together. ^ a 

Thus 2ya, is 2xV^ ^^^^ ^s, 2 multiplieAiiiib thSootof 
Of or, which is the same thinjsf, hmce the root of a. 

And x^by is xx V^» ^^ ^ times the root of 6. 

When no co-efficient is prefixed to the radical jjm, 1 is 
always to be understood ; \^a being the same as w^x^ that 
is, once the root of a. 

245. The method of expressing roots by radical signs, has 
no very apparent connection with the other parts of the 
scheme of algebraic notation. But the plan of indicating 
them hy fractional indices^ is derived directly fi-om the mode 
of expressing powers by integral indices. To explain this, 
let a* be a given quantity. If the index be divided into any 
number of equal parts, each of these vnH be the index of a 
root of a*. 

Thus the square root of (f is o*. For, according to the 
definition, JArt. 241,) the square root of c<* is a fiictor, which 
multiplied mto itself will produce a*. But a*xo*=fl*' (Art. 
233.) Therefore, a' is the square root of a*. The index of 
the given quantity a*, is here divided into the two equal 
parts, 3 and 3. Of course, the quantity itself is resolved into 
the two equal factors, a' and a^. 
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The cvht root of a* is a". Fpr (fXffX<f=of. 

Here the index is divided into three equal parts, and the 
quantity itself resolved into three equal factors. 

The square root of a' is a} or a. For aXo=^« 

By extending the same plan of notation, fractional indkeB 
are obtained. 

Thus, in taking the square root of a^ or a, the index 1 is 
divided into two equal parts, | and j^ ; and the root is a^' 
On the same jMinciple, 
The cube root of a, is €rz=:\/a. 
The nth root, is a"=\/^ ^^• 

And the nth rdot of a^Xf is (o-f a;)"=:^a4-^. 

246. In all these cases, the denominator of the fractional 
index, expresses the number of factors into which the given 
qua^^y is resolved. 

HBpata'Xfl X« =«• And a" Xa"....n times =sa, 

947. "it follows from this plan of notation, that 

a^ Xa* ssa*"!"^. For a*+* =a» or a. 

a*xa^Xa^=a^'^^+^=za\ &c. 

where the multiplication is performed in the same manner 
as the multiplication of powers, (Art. 233,) that is, by addmg 
the indices. 

248. Every root as well as every power of 1 is 1. (Ajt. 
209.) For a root is a factor, which multiplied into itself will 
produce the given quantity. But no factor except 1 can pro* 
duce 1, by being multiphed into itself. 

So that 1", 1, V^, \/lf &c. are all equal. 

249. Negative indices are used in the notation of roots, as 
well as of powers. See Art. 207. 

Thus-r=:<r4 -t=o~J -j^cr^ 
o^ a: a" 

10 
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POWERS OP ROOTS. 



250. It has been shown in what manner any power <Mr 
root may be expressed by means of an index. Tne index 
of a power is a whole number. That cS a root is a fracti<m 
whose numerator is 1. There is also another class of quan- 
tities which may be considered, either as powers of roots^ 
or roots of powers. 

Suppose a> is multiplied into itself, so as to be tepeated 
three times as a factor* 

The product a*"^^"!"^ or a* (Art. 247,) is evidently the 

cube of a', that is, the cube of the square root of a. This 
fractional vadfBX denotes, therefore, a power of a rooU The 
denominator expresses the root, and the numerator the power«> 
The denominator shows into how many equal factois or roots 
the given quantity is resolved ; and the numerator diows how 
many of these roots are to be multipUed together. ^^ 

Thus a* is the 4th power of the cube root of a. Aj^^ 
The denominator shows that a is resolved into the tluree 

fiictors or roots a , and a , and a'. And the numerator shows 

that four of these are to be multiplied together ; which will 

J. 
produce the fourth power of a' ; that is, 



i 4 i  
a Xo Xa Xa =a - 

251. As oris a power of a root, so it is a root of a power. 
Let a be raised to the third power c^. The square root of 

this is a . For the root of c^ is a quantity which multiplied 
into itself will produce aK 

Bvi according to Art. 247, a*=o^X<» X«* ; *»d this 
multiplied into itself, (Art. 103,) is 

o^Xa^Xa^Xo^Xa^Xa^=«*. 
Therefore a' is the square root of the cube of a. 

M 

In t he same manner, it may be shown that e^ is the mth 
power of the ntb root of a; or the nth root of tl^e mth pow- 
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er : that is,^ a root of a power i$ equal to the same power of An 
eame root. For instance, the fourth power <rf the cube root of 
Oy is the same as the cube root of the fourth power of a. 

252. Roots, as well as powers, of the same letter, may be 
multiplied by adding their exponents. ^ Art 247.) It will be. 
easy to see, that the same principle may be extended to pow- 
ers of roots, when the exponents have a common denomi- 
nator. 

Thus a*Xo^=a*"^*=a* 

For the first numerator shows how often a^ is taken as afac 
tor to produce a'. (Art. 250.) 

« 

And the second numerator shows how often a* is taken as 

a factor to produce a\ 

The sum of the numerators therefore, shows how often the 
root must be taken, for the product (Art. 103.) 

^^Or thus, a'^=a'xa'. 
And a'=a'xo'Xfl- 

Jt^XXXXXA. 

Therefore a' Xo =«' Xa^ X^^ Xo' Xo'=a • 

253. The value of a quantity is not altered, by applying 
to it a fractional index whose numerator and denominator 
are equal. 

Thusa=a*=a*=o». For the denominator shows tha> 
a is resolved into a certain number of factors ; and the nu«> 

m 

merator shows that all these fiptctors are included in a*. 
Thus a*=«*x«*Xa*, which is eoual to a. 

Z X X X 

And a^zzza" x«" X<»"—« times. 

On the other hand, when the numerator of a fractional 
index becomes equal to the denominator, the expression may 
be rendered more simple by rejecting the index, 

n 

Instead of a», we may write a. 

254. The index of a power or root may be exchanged, foi 
any other index of the same value. 

Instead of a , we may put a . 
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For in the latter of these expressions, a is supposed to be 
resolved into twice as many factors as in the former ; and the 
numerator shows that tioice as many of these factors are to be 
multiplied together. So that the whole value is not altered. 

Thus x^=x*=x*y &c. that is, the square of the cube root 
is the same, as the fourth power of the sixth root, the sixth 
power of the ninth root, &c. 

So a^z=i<r=:€r=zan. For the value of each oi these in- 
dices is 2. (Art. 135.) 

255., From the preceding article, it will be easily seen, 
that a fractional index may be expressed in decimals. 

4. 5 • 

1. Thus a =a^^5 or oP** ; that is, the square root is equal to 

the 5th power of the tenth root. 

X 85 

2. a*=ra'""^, or a^-^^; that is, the fourth root is equal to 
the 25th power of the 100th root. 

3. a*=a''' 5. tt*=a'« ' i0 

4. a^=z(f'^ 6. a^^zd^"^ 

In many cases, however, the decimal can be only an ap- 
proxinicUion to the true index. 

Thus a^ =0!''^ nearly. ^r_.^o.3S33« ygj.y nearly. 

In this manner, the approximation nday be carried to any 
degree of exactness which is required. 

Thus a*=o*'''"^ o"^=a^ •"»*«. 

These decimal indices form a very important class of num- 
bers, called logarithms. 

It is frequently convenient to vary the notation of powers 
of roots, by making use of a vinculum, or the radical sign >y/. 
In doing this, we must keep in mind, that the power of a 
root is the same as the root of a power ; (Art. 251,) and also, 
that the denominator of a fractional exponent expresses a 
root^ and the num^ator a power. (Art. 250.) 

Instead, therefore, of a , we may write (a®)', or (a*)% or 
 * 
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The ftrst of these three forms denotes the squve of the 
cube root of a ; and each of the two last, the cube root of the 
square of a. 

So an =:a"' =a | =/;ya*. 

And (6jr)^=(6V)i=::^76Vl 

Anda+y»=^'ji=»^^' 

EVOLUTION. 

257. Evolution is the opposite of involution. One is find- 
ing a power of a quantity, by multiplying it into itself. The 
other is finding A rooty by resolving a quantity into equal fac- 
tors. A quantity is resolved into any number of equal fiic- 
tors, by dividing its index into as many equal parts ; (Art. 
245.) 

Evolution may be performed, then, by the following gen- 
eral rule ; 

Dl^DE THE INDEX OF THE QUANTITY BY THE NUMBER 
EXPRESSING THE ROOT TO BE FOUND. 

Or, place over the quantity the radical sign belonging to 
the required root. 

1. Thus the cube root of a? is a^. For a*xa*Xo'=^. 

Here 6, the index of the given quantity, is divided by 8, 
the number expressing the cube root. 

2. The cube root of a or a\ is cr or l/a. 

JL 4. J. _ 

For o' x<» Xa% or \/^X\/^X\/«=a. (Arts. 243, 246.) 

3. The 5th root of 06, is (at) * or iJcA. 

4. The nth root of a^ is a • or J^c^. 

5. The 7th root of U - x, is (U - ar)'''or l/H^. 

3 a 5 /sssasry 

6 The 5th root of a - xL is a- arr or 'v ^ _ ^.i 

7. The cube root of a^, is a\ (Art. 168.) 

8. The 4th root of a-* is a"^' 

9. The cube root of (fi is a*. 

10. The nth root of a^, is «». 

10* 
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268. AocordiDg to the rule just given, the cube root of the 

equare root is fouad, by dividing the index ]^ by 3, as in ex- 
ample 7th. But instead of dividing by 3, we may muU^ 
by i. For i-r3=i-r4=i X+. (Art. 162.) 

So — i.n=ixi. Therefore the mth root of the tith 
jn tit n* 

root of a is equal to o" •. 



JL 
,1 
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That is, o' 

Here the two fractional indices are reduced to one by mul* 
tiplication. 

It is sometimes necessary to reverse this process ; to resolve 
an index into two factors. 

Thus x^=z^^^ =x That is, the 8th root of « is equal 
to the square root of the 4th root. 

So a+b\ =za+b\ =a+bf\ . 

It may be necessary to observe, that resolving the index 
into factors, is not the same as resolving the quantity into 
ftictors. The latter is effected, by dividing the index into 
parts. 

269. The rule in Art. 257, may be applied to every case 
in evolution. But when the Quantity wnose root is to be 
found, is composed of several factors^ there will frequently 
be an advantage in taking the root of each of the factors 
separately. 

This is done upon the principle that the root of the product 
of several factors^ is equal to the product of their roots. 

Thus \/a6 = \/a X V^* ^^ ^^^^ member of the equation 
if involved, will give the same power. 

The square of j\/cS is ab. (Art. 241.) 

'Thesquareof \/«XV^>isV^XV^XV^XV''*(^*'102.) 

ButyaxV^^^^'* (Art. 241.) AndVtXV*=*- 
Therefore the square of \/^XV^=V^XV^X\/^XV* 
=a6, which is also the square of j^ab. 

On the same principle, (a6)" =:a"6". 
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When, therefore, a quantity consifiits of geveral fiictors, we 
may either extract the root of the whde together ; or we may 
find the root of the factors separately, and then multiply them 
into each other. 

Ex. 1. The cube root of xy^ is either (xyy or ap*y . 

2. The 5th root of 3y, is \/Sy or \/S X VV- 

3. The 6th root of ofcfc, is (abh)*, or ahh^. 

4. The cube root of 86, is (86)*, or 26*. 

6. The »th root of of)/, is (a^)" or xy*. 
260. The root op a fraction is equal to the root 

OF the liUMERATOR DIVIDED BY THE ROOT OF THE DENO- 
MINATOR. 

1. Thus the square root of -2=^. For ^x^=i 

^ fci 6* 6* ^* 
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2. So the nth root of 2=fL, Fori-X^'-n times =f. 

* b- 6- 6* _ * 

3. The square root of A is -^. 4. V 1^=7/^; 

ay \^ay ^ ^^ 

261. For determining what sign, to prefix to a root, it is 
important to observe, that 

An odd root of ant quantity has the same sign as 
the quantity itself. 

An even root of an affirmative quantity is am- 

BIOUOUS. 

An even root of a negative quantity is impossible. 

That the 3d, 5th, 7th, or any other odd root of a quantity 
must have the same sign as the quantity itself, is evident 
from Art. 219. 

262. But an wm root of an affirmaiwe quantity may be 
either affirmative or negative. For, the quantity may be 
produced from the one» as well as from the other. (Art f 19.) 

Thus the square root of cf is .-^a or -a. 
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An even root of an affirmative quantity io, therefore, said 
to be mnbigwmSf and is marked with both + and -. 

Thus the square root of 36, is j\/36. 

The 4th root of Xy is ±x^. 

The ambiguity does not exist, however, when, from the 
nature of the case, or a previous multiplication, it is known 
whether the power has actually been produced from a posi- 
tive or from a negative quantity. See Art. 299. 

263. But no even root of a negative quantity can be found. 
The square root of -a' is neither +^ iior -a. 
For -|-aX+a=+o'. And -ax -a=+^^ ^lIso. 

An even root of a negative quantity is, therefore, said to be 
impossible or imaginary. 

There are purposes to be answered, however, by applying 
the radical sign to negative quantities. The expression 

a/ -a is often to be found in algebraic processes. For, al- 
though we are unable to assign it a rank, among either posi- 
tive or negative quantities ; yet we know that when midti- 

plied into Ltself, its product is - a, because ^ - a is by notaticHi 
a root of ~fl, that is, a quantity which multiplied into itself 
produces -a. 

This may, at first view, seem to be an exception to the 
general rule that the product of two negatives is aflSrm- 
ative. But it is to be considered, that y^/ - a is not itself a 
negative quantity, but the root of a negative quantity. 

The mark of subtraction here, must not be confounded 
with that which is prefixed to the radical sign. The expres- 
sion /y/-a is not equivalent to -^ya. The former is a root 
of -a; but the latter is a root of -|-a: 

For -/x/ax -^ya=:^aa=a. 
The root of - a, however, may be ambiguous. It may be 
either +>v/ - a, or -^ - a. 

One of the uses of imaginary expressions is to indicate 
an impossible or absurd supposition in the statement of a 
problem. Suppose it be required to divide the nmnber 14 
mto two such parts, that their product shall be 60. If one 
of the parts be x^ the other will be 14 -a?. And by the sup- 
position, 

a?X(14-.a?)=60, or 14a;-ar*=60. 
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This, reduced, by the rules in the foUowiDf^ election, wiU 

give a:=7±V~fi- 

As the value of x is here found to contain an imaginary 
expression, we infer that there is an inconsistency in the 
statement of the problem : that the number 14 cannot be 
divided into any two parts whose product shall be 60.* 

264. The methods of extracting the roots of compound 
quantities are to be considered in a future section. But 
there is one class of these, the squares of binomial and re- 
sidual quantities, which it will be proper to attend to in this 
place. It has been shown (Art. 214,) that the square of a 
binomial quantity consists of three termsy two of which are 
complete powers, and the other is a double product of the 
roots of these powers. The square of a+6, for instance, is 

d'+2ab+b\ 
two terms of which, a^ and b\ are complete powers, and 2ab 
is twice the product of a into 6, that is, the root of if into the 
loot of 6^ 

Whenever, therefore, wc meet with a quantity of this de- 
^ scription, we may know that its square root is a binomial ; 
and this may be found, by taking the root of the i^o term» 
which are complete powers, and connecting them by the 
sign 4-* The other term disappears in the root. Thus, to 
find the square root of 

take the root of ar*, and the root of ^, and connect them by 
the sign +. The binomial root will then be «+j/. 

In a residual quantity, the double product has the ^gn - 
prefixed, instead of +. The square of a-i, for instance, is 
a' -2a6+6'. (Art. 214.) And to obtain the root of a quantity 
of this description, we have only to take the roots of the two 
complete powers, and connect them by the sign -. Thus the 
square root of ar* -2a;y+J/* ^^ ^ ""!/• Hence, 

266. To EXTRACT A BINOMIAL OR RESIDUAL SQUARE ROOT, 
TAKE THE ROOTS OF THE TWO TERMS WHICH ARE COMPLETE 
POWERS, AND CONNECT THEM BY THE SIGN WHICH IS PREFIX 
ED TO THE OTHER TERM. 

Ex. 1 . To find the root of 3i^-\-2x+l. 

The two terms which are complete powers are a? and 1 
The roots are x and 1. (Art. 248.) 
The binomial root is, therefore, rr+i- 

* See Note F. 
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S. The square root of o^ -S^4-l, isx^l. (Art tl4J) 
S. The square root of 0*4.04- 1, is a+j^. (Art. S24.) 

4. The square root of tf+ia^U is H-f* 

V . b 

5. The square root of d?4-^*-|-T> ^^ ^2* 

2ab V^ b 

6. The square root of o'4- — +?> ^ ^"c* 

266. A ROOT WHOSE VALUE CANNOT BE EXACTLY EXPRESS- 
ED IN NUMBERS, IS CALLED A SURD. 

Thus ^2 is a surd, because the square root of 2 caxmot be 
expressed in numbers, witli perfect exactness. 
In decimals, it is 1.41421356 nearly. 

But though we are unable to assign the value of such a 
quantity when taken aUmCj yet by miHtiplying it into itself, or 
by combining it with other quantities, we may produce ex- 
pressions whose value can be determined. There is, there- 
fore, a system of rules generally appropriated to surds. But 
as all quantities whatever, when under the same radical sign, 
or havingghe same index, may be treated in nearly the same 
manner ; it will be most convenient to consider them toge- 
ther, under the general name of Radicdl QuaniUiea ; under- 
standing by this term, every quantity which is found under 
a radicid sign, or which has a fractional index. 

267. Every quantity which is not a surd, is said to be 
raUond. But for the purpose of distinguishing between ra- 
dicals and other quantities, the term rational will be applied, 
in this section, to those only which do not appear under a 
radical sign, and which have not a fractional index. 

REDUCTION OP RADICAL aUANTITIEa 

r 

268. Before entering on the consideration of the rules for 
the addition, subtraction, multiplication and division of radi- 
cal quantities, it will be necessary to attend to the methods 
of reducing them from one form to another. 

Firstj to reduce a rational quantity to the form of a radi- 
cal; 

Raise the quantity to a power of the same name as 

THE given root, AND THEN APPLY THE CORRESPONDING 
RADICAL SIGN OR INDEX. 
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Ex. 1. Reduce a to the form of the nth root. 

The nth power of a is oT. (Art. 211.) 

Over this, place the radical sign, and it becomes \/(f. 

It is thus reduced to the form of a radical quantity, with* 

n 

out any alteration of its value. For !!^a''=a» =0. 
2. Reduce 4 to the fbrm of the cube root. 

Ans. V84 or (64)*. 

5. Reduce ia to the form of the 4th root 

Ans. iySla*. 
4. Reduce iab to the form of the square root. 

Ans. (ia»i»)*. 

6. Reduce 3 x<» -a? to the for m of the cube root 

Ans. "^27X0^ • See Art 218. 

6. Reduce a' to the form of the cube root 
The cube of a* is a\ (Art. 220.) 

And the cube root of a* is ^a*=a*(% 

In cases of this kind, where a pauoer is to be reduced to 
the form of the nth root, it must be raised to the nth power, 
not of the given letter^ but of the power of the letter. 

Thus in the example, a' is the cube, not of a, but of a'. 

7. Reduce a^b* to the form of the square root. 

8. Reduce (f* to the form.of the nth root 

269. Secondb/y to reduce quantities which have different 
indices, to others of the same value having a cammcn tnde«; 

1. Reduce the indict to a common denominator. 

2. Involve each quantity to the power expressed by the 
numerator of its reduced index. 

3. Take the root denoted by the conmdon denominator. 

Ex. 1. Reduce a* and 6* to a common index. 

1st. The indices i and i reduced to a common denomina* 
tor, are ft and ft. (Art. 146.) 

2d. The quantities a and 6 involved to the powers express- 
ed by the two numerators, are a' and 6*. 
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3d. The root denoted by the common denominator is i^« 

The answer, then, is a'|'* and 6^1'*. 

The two quantities are thus reduced to a common index, 
.without any alteration in their values. 

For by Art. 254, a^=a^, which by Art. 258, =a»|*\ 
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And universally a" = a"*" rrra*"!*"". 

2. Reduce cr and bx^ to a common index. 
The indices reduced to a common denominator are f 
and t« 

a A. J. . J. 

The quantities then, are or and (6«) , or a'|*, and 4*ar*|" 



3. Reduce a' and 6". Ans. o*"|" and 6*. 

4. Reduce a:" and j/*. Ans. a;~|"*" And y"!*". 

5. Reduce 2* and 3* Ans. 8* and 9^. 

6. Reduce (o+t)* and (a:- y)^. Ans. a-f' I andar-y | • 

7. Reduce a'^and b^. 8. Reduce or and 5 . 

270. When it is required to reduce a quantity to a gwm 
index ; 

Divide the index df the quantity by the given index, place 
the quotient over the quantity, and set the given index ovet 
the whole. 

This is merely resolving the original index into two factors, 
according to Art 258. ^ 

Ex. 1. Reduce or to the index |. 

By Art. 162, +-h+=sixf =:*=i. 
This is the index to be placed over a, which then becomes 

a' ; and the given index set over this, makes it c?\ , the an- 
swer. 

4 
2. Reduce a* and ar to the common index i. 

2-^i=2x3=6, the first index 
i-j-i=:f X3=f, the second index 

Therefore (a*)' and (x^) are the quantities required. 



1 
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S. Reduce 4^ and S , to the common index • 

Answer, (4')"*and (3«)*. 

271. Thirdly f to remove a part of a root from imder the 
radical sign ; « 

If the quantity can be resolved into two factors, one of 
which is an exact power of the same name with the root ; 

FIND THE ROOT OF THIS POWER, AND PREFIX IT TO THE 
OTHER FACTOR, WITH THE RADI€AL SIGN BETWEEN THEM. 

This rule is founded on the principle, that the root of the 
product of two factors is equal to the product of their roots. 
(Art. 259.) 

It will generally be best to resolve the radical quantity into 
such factors, that one of them shall be the greatest power 
which will divide the quantity without a remainder. If 
there is no exact power which will divide the quantity, the 
reduction cannot be made. 

Ex. 1. Remove a factor from \/^- 

The greatest square which will divide 8 is 4. 

We may then resolve 8 into the factors 4 and 2. For 4x2=8. 
The root of this product is equal to the product of the roots 

of its factors ; that is, >\/8=\/4XV2» 

• But \/4= 2. Instead of V^* therefore, we may substitute 
its equal 2. We then have 2 X V^ ^^ ^V^- 

This is commonly called reducing a radical quantity to its 
most simple terms. But the learner may not perhaps at once 
perceive, that 2V2 is a more simple expression than ^S. 

2. Reduce ^a^x. Ans. \/*^XV^=^X\/^=^*V^* 

3. Reduce V^^- Ans. VS*X2"=V^XV2=3V2. 

4. Reduce i^^Wc. Ans !^6Wx\/c=4b\/c. 

* /(^b a* /b 

5. Reduce V ^- Ans. ^ V cd' (Art.. 260.) 

6. Reduce ^a"6. Ans. a^fc, or db\ 

7. Reduce (rf-o*6)3. Aite. a{a''by. 

8. Reduce (54a*6)*. Ans. Sa^(2b)t > , 

9. Reduce V98a«a:. 10. Reduce \/cF+€fV7a ; / t 

U 
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272. By a contrary process, the co-efl5cient of a radical 
quantity may be introduced under the radical sign. 

1. Thus, a^ft=^o"6. 

For a= KycS" or o». (Art. 253.) And J^dT x y/h— J^/'oFb. 

Here the co-efficient a is first raised to a power of the same 
name as the radical part, and is then introduced as a factor 
under the radical sign. * 

3. 2(ift(2a6*)*=(l6rt«6»)* 



. al h^c U / a^Vc U 



ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION OF RADICAL 

QUANTITIES. 

273. Radical quantities may be added like rational quan- 
tities, by writing them one after another with their signs. (Art. 

690 
Thus the smn of \/a and \/^j ^s \/a-|-\/6. 

And the. sum of a^ - A* and a: - y" , is a^ - A'+a? - yf . 

But in many cases, several terms may be reduced to one^ 
as in Arts. 72 and 74. 

The sum of 2>\/a and S^ais 2\^ar^S\^a=5^a, 

For it is evident that twice the root of a, and three times 
the root of a, are five times the root of a. Hence, 

274. When the quantities to be added have the same radi- 
cal part, under the same radical sign or index ; add the ra* 
tioml partSy and to the sum annex the radical parts. 

If ,no rational quantity is prefixed to the radical sign, 1 is 
always to be understood. (Art. 244.) 



To 2Jl^ay ' 


5Va 


3(«+A)' 


5bh} <M/b-h 


Add ^ay 


-2V« 


4(x+h)'^ 


Ibh^ y\^b-h 


Sum 3-v/ay 




7(w+h)^ 


(a+y)XVb-h 



/ ^^ 






, f 
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773^ 875. If the radical parts are originally diflbrent, tbeymay 
sonietiraes be made alike, by the reductions ia the preceding 
articles. 

1. Add \/8 to ^50. Here the r^cal parts are not the 
same. But by the reduction in Art. 271, \/^=^V^> ^^^ 
V50=5V2. The sum then is 7V2. 

2. Add VI 66 to Js/^h. Ans. 4\/6+2V*=6V6- 

3. Add js/a^x to \/^*a:. Ans. a\/^+6V^== (^'^') X V* 

4. Add (36a»y)* to (25y)*. Ans. (60+5) xy* 

6. Add\/13^^<>^^<>- 

276. But if the radical parts, after reduction, are differeiU 
or have different exponerUSy they cannot be united m the 
same term; and must be added by writing them one after the 
other. 

The sum of S\/6 and 2\/a, is 3V6+2Va. 

It is manifest that three times the root of 6, and twice the 
root of 0, are neither five times the root of fr, nor five times 
the root of a, unless b and a are equal. 

The sum of \/a and iya, is \/a^iya. 

The square root of a, and the cube root of a, are neither 
twice the square root, nor twice the cuBe root of a. 

277. Subtraction of radical quantities is to be performed in 
the same manner as addition, except that the signs in the sub- 
trahend are to be changed according to Art. 82. 

Prom V^y 4\/a+x ShT a(a?+y) -a~" 

Sub. Syay S\/a+x -5A^ *(«+!/) -^fT^ 



Diff. - 2Vay 8A* o"^ 



From V^O, subtract \/8. Ans. 5 >v/2 - 2 >v/2 = S\/2. (Art 
276.) 

Prom ^**y, subtract {/by*. Ans. (6-y)x^/*y• 
Prom J^ar, subtract iyx. 

MULTIPLICATION OP RADICAL QUANTITIES. 

278. Radical quantities may be multiplied, like other 
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quantitieG, by writing the factors one after another, either 
with or without the sign of multiplication between them. 
(Art. 93.) 

Thus the product of \/^ ^^^^ V> ^^ V<*X V*- 

The product of A^into y^ is h^y . 

But it is often expedient to bring the factors under the 
same radical sign. This may be done, if they are first re- 
duced to a common index. i 

Thus\/a:XVy=\/^- ^^^ ^^® ^^^ ^^ ^^® product of 
several factors is equal to the product of their roots. (Art. 

269.) Hence, 

279. Quantities under the same radical sign or in- 
dex, MAT BE MULTIPLIED TOGETHER LIKE RATIONAL QUAN- 
TITIES, THE PRODUCT BEING PLACED UNDER THE COMMON 
RADICAL SIGN OR INDEX.* 

Multiply \/x into ^y, that is, ar into y . . 

The quantities reduced to the same index, (Art. 269.) aie 

(a?')% and (y')* and their product is, (a;'y')*=jy/?y*. 

Mult. ^a+nr A^dx or iM-vY «* 

Into V^""*^ V% ^ (*+*)' ^* 





\^dx 


a* 


Va' - m* 



Prod. Va'-"«** («'«)* ,(fa;*)** 



Multiply /\f^xh mio Js/'Zxh. Prod. Vl6a?'6:*=4a:6. 

In this manner the product of radical quantities often be- 
comes rational. 

Thus the product of V2 into \/18=V36=6- 

And the product of (a'j/')* into (a'y)* = (o*y*) =ay. 

280. Roots op the same letter or quantity may be 
multiplied, by adding their fractional exponents. 

The exponents, like all other fractions, must be reduced 
to a common denominator, before they can be united in one 
term. (Art. 143.) 

* The case of an imaginairy root of a negative quantity may be cosBidered 
an exception. (ArL 263.) 
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Thus a*xa*=a^'^=a^"=a* 

The values of the roots are not altered, by^reducing their 
indices to a common denominator. (Art. 254.) 

1 2. 

Therefore the first factor a^^a* 
And the second a^=cr 

Buta^r=:a«xa'X«'- (Art. 250.) 

4 J. J. 
And a'=a' xo*- 

The product therefore is a* Xo*X« Xa* X^ =« • 

And in all instances of this nature, the common denomin* 
ator of the indices denotes a certain root ; and the sum of 
the numerators, shows how often this is to be repeated as a 
factor to produce the required product. 

j_ j^ » n m+n 

Thus a"Xo"=o-xo""=a"^. 
Mult. Sy'J" o*Xtt* (o+6)i (o-y)" «""+ 
Into y* o^ (a+*)^ (»-»)" «~* 



Prod. 3y^ (a+b)^ ^-A 

The product of y* into y"' is y^"*=w^. 
The product of a" into a" ", is a""" "=a°3=l. 
And /'*X«*""=/^'^^*=rB°=l. 
The product of cP into a'=a' x^ =a*. 

281. Prom the last example it will be seen, that poiBen 
and roots may be multiplied by a common rule. This is one 
of the many advantages derived from the notation by frac- 
tional indices. Any quantities whatever may be reduced to 
the form of radicals, (Art. 268,) and may then be subjected 
to the same modes of operation. 

Thusy«Xy*=y'^*=j/"^. 

Aim xx^ ^x '•=iC» . -j^j 
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The product will become rational, whenever the numera- 
tor of the index can «be exactly divided by the denominator. 

Thus rfx«Xa =<*=«*- 

And {a+b)*X (a+6>~*=(a+i)*=a+6. 

A 4 4 
And a'^X^ =« =«• 

282. When radical quantities which are reduced to the 
same inde±, have rational co-efficients, the rational 

PARTS^ MAY BE MULTIPLIED TOGETHER, AND THEIR PRO- 
DUCT PREFIXED TO THE PRODUCT OF THE RADICAL PARTS. 

1. Multiply a\/b into c^d. 

The product of the rational parts is ac. 
The product of the radical parts is \/6(l. 
And the whole product is ac\/bd. 
For w\/b is axV^' (Art. 244.) And c\/rfis cXV^- 

Bv Art. lC2y.axVb^^^o cxV^j ^s oxV'X^XV^'i or 
by changing the order of the factors, 

aXcXVbXV^=^XVb^=^\/bd 

2. Multiply ax^ into bd^. 

When the radical parts are reduced to a common index^ 

the factors become a(«^)* and 6(<P)'. 

The product thenis a6(x'(P)'. 

But in cases of this nature we may save the trouble of re- 
ducing to a common index, by multiplying sus in Art. 278. 

Thus a:^ into bd^ is ax^bd^. 



Mult. 


a{b+x)^ 


aj\/xf^ a\^x ax ^ xiyS 


Into 


y(b-x)* 


h^/hy hA^x 61/""* y\/9 


Prod. 


ay{b^-if)^ 


abA^x^zi^abx Sxy 


9fi<^ 


IT tno t*of'«rx»x»l i 


raw A'w4 W«tf%M tti>e*^ tkth a rvf 1r\^9-r% fr At\ th4^ t%^ attk4-A 



to the radical quantities, are connected with them by the 
signs + 8,nd - , each term in the multiplier must be multi- 
plied into each in the multiplicand, as in Art. 100. 
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Multiply ^4- V& 
Into c4*V^ 

The product of o+VS ^^^ l+^VJf^ 

1. Multiply \^a into ^6. Ans. J^a^6". 

2. Multiply 6V5 into 3VS- Ans. 30V10. 
8. Multiply 2V3 into Siyi. Ans. 6^432. 

4. Multiply \/rf into ^ofc. Ans. r^a^b^cP. 

5. Multiply ,,VM into ^^. Ans. ^^^. 

6. Multiply a(o - «)* into (c - d) x {ax)^- 

Ans. (ac - ad) X (o*^? - ««')*• 

DIVISION OF RADICAL QUANTITIES. 

284. The division of radical quantities may be expressed, 
by writing the divisor under the dividend, in the form of a 
fraction. 

Thus the quotient of Xya divided by >\/6, is ^^. 

And (o+A)* divided by (6+:^)- is i^fc^ 

In these instances, the radical sign or index is separately 
applied to the numerator and the denominator. But if the 
divisor and dividend are reduced to the same index or radical 
sign, this may be applied to the whole quotient. 

Thus ^a-T-^fr=^== r/-. For the root of a fracticm 

y/b ^f b 

is equal to the root of the numerat(»r divided by the root of 
the denominator. (Art. 260.) 
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Again, |v/a6-fvY/i = \/a. For the product of this quotient 
into the divisor is equal to the dividend, that is, 

\/a X \/fr = y/ob. Hence, 
S85. Quantities under the same radical sign or index 

MAY be divided LIKE RATIONAL QUANTITIES, THE QUOTIENT 
BEING PLACED UNDER THE COMMON RADICAL SIGN OR Iin)EX. 

Divide (a;^*) by i/*. 

These reduced to the same index are {a^y and (jf*) : 

And the quotient is (a;')'=a;'=:a:'. 

Divide V6a^ V^^ {a'^+oaiy (a'A)* (aV)* 
By \/Tx \/dx o* (ox)" (ay)* 



Quot. V2a» . (c?+x)^ (^)*. 



286. A ROOT IS DIVIDED BT ANOTHER ROOT OF THE 
SAME LETTER OR QUANTITY, BY SUBTRACTING THE INDEX 
OF THE DIVISOR FROM THAT OF THE DIVIDEND. 

Thus a^.f^*=a^'"*=a*"*=:a*=a*, 
^ For a^r=(rz=a^x<*X<* and this divided by a* is 

•»■ J- JL I 

In the same maimer, it may be shown that a**-^* = a" *. 
Divide (So)^ (oar)* a^ (6+y)* W)^ 



Quot. (8o)i o^ (»y)"^ 



Powers and roots may be brought promiscuously together, 
and divided auscording to the same rule. See Art. 281. 
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Thus a''^a^=a*'^=za*. For o*Xo*=«*-a*. 

So y"-r-y-=jr^. 

287. When radical quantities which are reduced to the 
same index have rational co-efficients, the rationai 

PARTS MAT BE DIVIDED SEPARATELT, AND THEIR QUOTIENT 
PREFIXED TO THE QUOTIENT OF THE RADICAL PARTS^ 

Thus ac\/Jd-j-aV6=c\/^« ^^^ this quotient multiplied 
into the divisor is equal to the dividend. 

Divide 24xA/ay 18d^/6a? 69(a'a?»)» 16V32 6V^ 
By 6 V« ^W^ y{ax)* 8V4 V» 

4xJ^ b (a* x) * 6 V* 



Divide ab{xn)* by a {x)t 
These reduced to the same index are ab(x^by* and a{x^)\ 

The quotient then is 6(6)^= (6»)* (Art. 272.) 

To save the trouble of reducing to a common index, the 
division may be expressed in the form of a fraction. 

The quotient wiU then be ?5(?!^. 

a{xf 

1. Divide 2\/bc by Sa/oc. Ans. i\/ a^c 

2. Divide 10V108 by 5iy4. Am. 2V27=6. 

5. Divide 10V27 by 2V3. Ans. 15. 

4. Divide SyiOS by 2V6. Ans. 12V2. 

6. Divide (a»6»d^)* by d*. Ans. {ab)t 

6. Divide (16a» - 12a»a;)* by 2a. Ans. (4a-. Sa?)* 

INVOLUTION OF RADICAL QUANTITIES. 

288. Radical quantities, like powers, are involved 
bt multiplying the index of the root into the index of 
the required power. 
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I. The BcpxK^ of a^=i€^^-=zir. F<Hra*xa =« . 

5. The cube of a*=a^^*=a*. For a*xo*X«^a=«^- 

3w And universally, the nth power of a'"=a"'^ =ia . 

X 0. J. 

For the nth powerof cT = £r*x o"- • • • n times, and the sum 

«f the indices will then be ^ 

4. The 5th power of or y, is o'y ^ Or, by reducing the 
roots to a common index, 

(ay)*^*=(a*y«)* 

6. The cube of a" a*, is a*a* or (<ra;^)ii«i. 
6. The square of (rx*y is a • « %► 

The cube of a* is a*^*=o»=o. 

JL n 

And the nth power of a", is an=za. That is, 

289. A ROOT IS RAISED TO A POWER OF THE SAME IfAMB, 
n REMOVING THE INDEX OR RADICAL SIGN. 



Thus tne cube of Jy/b-^x, is b-{-x. 

And the nth power of (a - y) ", is (a - y.) 

290. When the radical quantities have rational cfheffieieiUi, 
these must also be involved. 

1. The square of a\/a?, is a*J^x^, 
For aVa?X«V^=^*V*'- 

2. The nth power of a*af •, is a"* a* 



8. The square of a\/ar - y, is a* X (^ - y« ) v 

4. The cube of 3a\/y, is 27a^y. 

291. But if the radical quantities are connected with 
others by the signs -f- and - , they must be involved by a 
multiplication of the several terms, as in Art. 213. 
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Ex. 1. Required the squares of o+Vy ^^ ^"- W' 

o+vy «-Vy 

a\^y+y - oVy+y 



a»+2aVy+y o' - 2avy+y 

2. Required the cube of a - \/6. 
S. Required the cube of 2d^\^x. 



292. It is unnecessary to give a separate rule for the eoo- 
luHon of radical quantities, that is, for finding the root of a 
quantity which is already a root. The operation is the same 
as in other cases of evolution. The fractional index of the 
radical quantity is to be divided, by the nu:nber expressing 
the root to be found. Or, the radical sign belonging to the 
required root, may be placed over the given quantity. (Art. 
257.) If there are rational co-efficients, the roots of tliese 
must also be extracted. 

Thus, the square root of a , is a' • =o', 

X x ± 
The cube root of a{ay) '\ is a^ (xy) '. 

The nth root of alyby^ is \/ aiyby. 

293. It may be proper to observe, that dividing the JraC" 
tijonal index of a root is the same in effect, as nmltiplymg the 
number which is placed over the radical sign. For this 
number corresponds with the denominator of the fractional 
index ; and a fraction is divided, by mtdtiplying its denomi- 
nator 

Thus \/a=:a^. V«=ra\ 

On the other hand, multiplymg the fractional index is 
equivalent to dividing the number which is placed over the 
radical sign. 

Thus the square of \/a or a*, is \/a or a* =a». 
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29S. 6. In a]g«braic calculaa^s, we have eometimes 
occasic»i to seek for a factor, which multiplied into a given 
radical qnantity, will render the product raiumdl. In the 
case of a simple radical, such a factor is easily found. For 
if the nth root of any quantity, be multiplied by the same 
root raised to a power whose index is » - 1, the product wiU 
be the given quantity. 



Thus V*XV*'^ ®^ ^ X« =« =«. 

And (x+y) X(a?+y) " =«+»• 

So V^'X V^=^ ' ^d !^ax V^= V^=^" 

And V«xW=o, &c. And (a+6)* X {a+b)^=za+b. 

And (x+y) ^X (a?+»)*=ar+y- 

293. G. A factor which will produce a rational product, 
when multiplied into a binomial surd containing only the 
square rooty may be found by applying the principle, that 
the product of the sum and difference of two quantities, is 
equsu to the difference of their squares. (Art. 236.) The 
binomial itself, after the sign which connects the terms is 
changed from -|- to -, or ficrni -to 4-9 will be the factor 
required. 

Thus (A^a+yb) X ( Va - V*) = V^* - '^*'= » - *» which 
is free from radicals. 

So (1+V2) X(l -\/2)=l - 2= - 1. 
And (3 - 2V2) X (S+2V2) = 1. 

IVhen the compound surd consists of more than kpo temu^ 
It may be reduced, by successive multiplications, first to a 
binomial surd, and then to a rational quantity. 

Thus (ylO - V2 - V3) X (Vl^+V2+ V3) =5 - 2V«f 
a binomial surd. 

And (5 - 2V6) X (5+2V6) = 1. 
Therefore (yiO-V^-V^) multiplied into (V*0+V2+ 
\/S)X(5+2V6) = l. 

293. d. It is sometimes desirable to clear from radical signs 
the numerator or denominator of a fraction. This may be 
effected, without altering the value of the fraction, if the 
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numerator and denominator be both multy)Iied by a &ct<Nr 
which will render either of them rational, as the case may 
require. 

1. If both parts of the fraction ^^he multiplied by ^a^ 

it will become V^XVg _._g_^ j^^ which the numerator is a 

rational quantity. 

Or if both partsjaf the given fraction be multipUed pj V*» 

it will become jlJUI^ in which the denominator is rational. 

2. The fraction -JL_=. ^^ X (a+x) * ^ 6^ X {a+x) * 

{a+x)^ {a+x)*+^ ^* 

S- The fraction ^^=  (y+^)*+* ^ y+^ . 

"^ a{y+x)* a{y+x)* 



H" 1 



_ II— 1 

rl 



4. The fraction 4= " ' =^^^ 



X' x'xx~^ 



6. The fraction V^ - V2x(3+V2) _2+8Vg 

8-V2 (S-V2)(S+V2) 7 

6. The fraction ? 3(V5+V2) _ .^ 

V5-V2 (V5-V2)(V54-V2) 

6 6x5^_ 6 , _ 

7. The fraction eJ~eJ+i~T*^"*' 

8. The fraction 

8 _ 8x(V3-V8-l)(-V2) ^ 4 _ 

V34-V2+1 (V3+V2+1)(V3-V2-1)(-V2) 

A 

9. Reduce — to a fraction having a rational denominator. 

10. Reduce ^""^ to a fraction having a rational denom- 

inator. ^ 

S93. e. The arithmetical operation of finding the proximatte 
value of a fractional surd, may be shortened, by rendering 
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either the numerator or the denominator rationaL The root 
of a fraction is equal to the root of the numerator divided by 
the root of the denominator. (Art. 260.) 

Thus " /?=^. But this may be reduced to — , ^ 

or V^Xyfc''-^ (A.rt^ 293. d.) 

The square root of f! is ^ or JL, or 1^. 

When the fraction is thiywn into this form, the process of 
extracting the root arithmetically, will be confined either to 
the numerator, or to the denominator. 

Thus the square root of |= ^3= VSXVj=^^. 

Examples far practice, 

1. Find the 4th root of 81a*. ^A' ^' ^ j ; 

2. Find the 6th root of (a+6)~*/ t, t "y ' ^ 

S. Find the nth root of (a? - yr. . ^^^ ^ - . ^ - 



4. Find the ciAe root of - 125a «•. - 5^ y 

4a* '? ' ^ 

6. Find the square root of -. r; ^- 

' 9aY ^ / ; 

6. Find the 5th root of ??f^, : :\ /If 

243 I 

7. Fmd the square root of «* - 6b»+9V ^ ^ ^ 

8. Find the square root of tfJ^ay-^-^ ^ / 

4 

9 Reduce ax* to the form of the 6th root. 

10. Reduce -3y to the form of the cube root. ; 

11. Reduce a' and a' to a common index. ^ 

12. Reduce 4^ and 5^ to a conmion index. - ' 

X JL JL 

IS. Reduce a* and o* to the common index . 
14. Red ice 2^ and 4^ to the common index*. 



# 
\ t 



/') 



X JL . -^ — , L 
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1^ 



15. Remove a factor from \/294. 

16. Remove a factor from \/«'- oV. ^>^'^ ( Y 
, - /^ 17. Find the sum and difference of ^\%a^x and J^4tf%* 

18. Find the sum and difference of ]^T92 and X/SL % ^ vl 

19. Multiply 7V18 into 5^/4. ' ^ > 

20. Multiply 4+2 V2 into 2 - V^- •/ 

21. Multiply a(a+VO* in<«*>(«-VO^ 

22. Multiply 2(0+6)^ into 3(0+6)". / . - . 

23. Divide 6 V54 by 3 V^. ^ ^ ^^ 

24. Divide 4V72 by 2^18. 

25. Divide ^1 by V^- . ^ 

26. Divide8V5T2by4V2. 

27. Find the cube of 17^21. 

28. Find the square of 5+ V^- •' '' 

29. Find the 4th power of iV^* 
.j^O. Find the cube of \fx - ^/h. . _ , . 

31. Find a factor which will make \/y rational H - 

32. Find a factor which will make ^h - \/« rational. 

33 Reduce !^ to a fraction having a rational numerator. 

34. Reduce ^5 to a fraction having a rational de- 

ncminator. ' i / Lit 






/ 
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SECTION X. 



REDUCTION OF EQUATIONS BY INVOLUTION 

AND EVOLUTION. 

AiiT. 294. IN an equation^ the letter which expresses the 
unknown quantity is sometimes found under a radical rign. 
We may have V^ = ^• 

To clear this of the radical sign, let each member of the 
equation be squared, that is, multiplied into itself. We shall 
then have 

^xx^^=aa. Or, (Ajt. 289,) x=:(f. 

The equality of the sides is not affected by this operation, 
because each is only multiplied into itself, that is, equal quan- 
tities are multiplied into equal quantities. 

The same principle is applicable to any root whatever.— 
If \/xz=za ; then xzza\ For by Art. 289, a root is raised to 
a power of the same name, by removing the index or radical 
sign. Hence, 

295. When the unknown quantity is under a radical 
sign, the equation is reduced bt involving both sides, 
to a power of the same name, as the root expressed by the 
radical sign. 

It will generally be expedient to make the necessary trans- 
positions, before involving the quantities ; so that all those 
which are not under the radical sign may stand on one side 
of the equation. 

Ex.1. Reduce the equation \/a?-f-4=9 

Transposing -f.4 V^ = 9 *- 4 = 5. 

Involving both sides a:=5'=26. 

. Reduce the equation a+ V* - 6=d[ 

By transposition, \/x=z d-f-fe - « 

By involution, xzs {d^b - a)* 
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8. Reduce the equation ^a:-{-l=4 

Involving both sides, a:+ 1 = 4'= 64 

And a? =63. 



4. Reduce the equation 44-3V^"'4=6+J 
Cleanng of fractions, 8-f-6\/^ -4=13 
And ^x - 4=i. 
Invdving both sides, x - 4=f ( 

And ir=ff4.4 

5. Reduce the equation /\7a*4-V^= — ' 

Multiplpng by \/^'+V^> o'*4-V^=^+^ 

And \/*=^+^""^ 

Involving both sides, x= (3+d - a')*. 

In the fi rst step i n this example, multiplying the first mem- 
ber into /y/fi^+V^j ^^^ ^Sj ^^^^ itself, is the same as squar- 
ing it, which is done by taking away its radical sign. The 
other member being a fraction, is multiplied into a qustntity 
equal to its denominator, by cancelling the denominator. 
(Art. 159.) There remains a radical sign over x, which 
must be removed by involving both sides of the equation. 

6. Reduce 8+2Va?-.t=6. Ans. «=f||i. 

7. Reduce 4^- =8. Ans. a:=20. 



8. Reduce (2a:+3)*'+4=7. Ans. a?=12. 

9. Reduce V^^+^=2+V^« ^n^. a:=4. 

25a 

16* 
9 



10. Reduce \/a?-a=^ir-Ji\/a. Ans. a:=; 



11. Reduce >v/5xV^+2= 2+ V^a?. Ans. a?=_. 

12. Reduce iZ^=V^ Ans. :r= JL. 

^yx X ' 1 - a 

IS. Reduce V^+gQ^V^+38^ ^^^ ^^^ 

12* 



// 
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2a 



14. Reduce V^+VH-*= —^==- Ans. «=ia. 



ga" 



15. Reduce ar4-Vg'+a^= / s - Ans. «=a\/i. 



16. Reduce a?4-<»=V^+*V6'+a;''* Ans. «=  - 



17. Reduce V^4.«4-Va^= —=• Ans. ar=-. 



18. Reduce <\/a? - 32= 16 - ^/x. Ans. a:=81. 

19. Reduce y4a:+17=2Va?+l. Ans. a?=16. 

20. Reduce y|^2=4Vg^6- ^"- *=*• 

REDUCTION OF EQUATIONS BY EVOLUTION. 

296. In many equations, the letter which expresses the 
unknown quantity is involved to some power. Thus in the 
equation 

a;'=16 

we have the value of the ztpkart of x^ but not of x itself. If 
the square root of both sides be extracted, we shall have 

af=4. 

The equality of the members is not affected by this reduc- 
tion. For if two quantities or sets of quantities are equal, 
their roots are also equal. 

If (ar+a)"=t4-A, then«4-a=j;^6+A. Hence, 

297. When the expression containing the unknown 
quantity is a power, the equation is reduced bt ex- 
TRACTING THE ROOT OF BOTH SIDES, a root of the same name 
as the power. 

Ex. 1. Reduce the equation 6+3?* - 8=7 

By transposition a?=74-8 - 6=9 

By evolution a:=i\/9=±S. 

The signs -{- and - are both placed before \/9, because 
an even root of an affirmative quantity is am6igiiot». (Art 
261.) 
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8. Reduce the equation &f^S0=:3fJ^S4 

Transposiugy &c. 2^=16 

By evolution, «=i4* 

S. Reduce the equation, a-|-— =A- — 

b d 

Clearing of fractions, &c. g«=^^"^^ 

6-fd 

By evolution, ^^+/ 6dA-aM U 

4. Reduce the equation, a-|-(iaf=10- o^ 

Transposing, &c. a" = ^^ 

By evolution, a?= ( --_f ) • 

298. From the preceding articles, it will be easy to see in 
what manner an equation is to be roduced, when the ex- 
pression containing the unknown quantity is a power, and at 
the same time under a radical sign ; that is, when it is a root 
of a power. Both involution and evolution will be necessary 
in this case. 

Ex. 1. Reduce the equatioi^ \/a^z:i4. 

By involution a^=4*=64 

By evolution a:=±\/64=±8. 

2. Reduce the equation ^:r-a=A- d 

By involution ar-^a^zh^-- SAd+cP 

And ««=tf-2W+*+« 

By evolution x—\/h^- gW+cP+a. 

8. Reduce the equation (ar4-<»)* = -^5i — 

Multiplying by (a? -a)i (Art. 279.) (a?-a*)i=a+6 
By involution a* - a^=zc?-^2ab^V 

Trans, and uniting terms «*=2a'+2a64"^ 

By evolution <r= r2a»+2ai4.i^)^ 
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Problems. 

Prob. 1. A gentleman being asked his age, replied, "If 
you add to it ten years, and extract the square root of the 
sum, and from this root subtract 2, the remainder will be 6." 
What was his age ? 

By the conditions of the problem ^/JlfTo - 2=6 

By transposition, 4\/J+T0= 6+2 = 8 

By involution, a:4-10=8*=64. 

And a;=64- 10=54. 



Proof (Art. 194.) v54+10-2=6. 

Prob. 2. If to a certain number 22577 be added, and the 
square root of the sum be extracted, and from this 163 be 
subtracted, the remaiader will be 237. What is the num- 
ber] 

Let a;= the number sought. 6=163 

a=22577 c=237. 



By the conditions proposed ^x-^a - 6=c 

By transposition, ^x-^a^c^b 

By involution, a:+a= (c-j-6)* 

And a?=(c+6)"-a 

Restoring the numbers, (Art. 52.) jr=(237+163)* - 22677 
That is ar= 1 60000 - 22577= 1 37423. 



Proof V1374234-22577 - 163=237. 

299. When an equation is reduced by extracting an even 
root of a quantity, the solution does not determine whether 
the answer is positive or negative. (Art. 297.) But what 
is thus left ambiguous by the algebraic process, is frequently 
settled by the statement of the problem. 

Prob. 3. A merchant gains in trade a sum, to which 320 
dollars bears the same proportion as five times this sum does 
to 2500. Wliat is the amount gained 1 

^Let a?=the suip required. 
a=320. 
6=2500. 



X 
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By the supposition a:x:'.6x:b 

Multiplying the extremes and means 5x^:=ab 

And 



_/«6\i 



=(t) 



Restoring the numbers, x= (??221?^)*=400. 

Here the answer is not marked as ambiguous, because by 
the statement of the problem it is gam^ and not loss. It 
must therefore be positive. This might be determined, in 
the present instance, even from the algebraic process. 
Whenever the root of x' is ambiguous, it is because we are 
i^orant whether the power has been produced by the mul- 
tiplication of 4-^> or of -a?, into itself. (Art. 262.) But 
here we have the multiplication actually performed. By 
turning back to the two first steps of the equation, we find 
that 5x^ was produced by multiplying 5x into ar, that is -{-Sx 
into +*• 

Prob. 4. The distance to a certain place is such, that if 
96 be subtracted from the square of the number of miles, the 
remainder will be 48. What is the distance 1 

Let x= the distance required. 
By the supposition a:^ - 96 =48 

Therefore «=V144=12. 

Prob. 5. If three times the square of a certain number be 
divided by four, and if the quotient be diminished by 12, the 
remainder will be 180. What is the number ? 

By the supposition rr - 1 2 = 1 80. 



Therefore - a?=\/256=16. 

Prob. 6. What number is that, the fourth part of whose 
square being subtracted from 8, leaves a remainder equal tc 
fourl Ans. 4. 

« 

Prob. 7. What two numbers are those, whose sum is to the 
greater as 10 to 7 ; and whose sum multiplied into the less* 
produces 270 1 

Let 10ar= their sum. 

Then 7a:=rthe greater, and 3a? = the less. 

Therefore a?=3, and the numbers required are 21 and 9 
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Prob. 8. What two numbers are those, whose difference is 
to the greater as 2 : 9, and the difference of whose squares 
is 1281 Ans. 18 and 14. 

Prob. 9. It is required to divide the number 18 into two 
such parts, that the squares of those parts may be to each 
other as 25 to 16. 

Let x= the greater part. Then 18 - a;=>the less. 

By the condition proposed «* : (18 - a;)' : : 25 : 16. 

Therefore 16a;'=25 X (18 - x)^ 
By evolution 4a?=5 x (18 - a:.) 

And ar=10. 

Prob. 10. It is required to divide the number 14 into two 
such parts, that tlie quotient of the greater divided by the 
less, may be to the quotient of the less divided by the greater, 
as 16 : 9. * Ans. The parts are 8 and 6. 

Prob. 11. What two numbers are as 5 to 4^ the sum of 
whose cubes is 5103 1 

Let 5x and 4a;=the two numbers. 

Then a;=3, and the numbers are 15 and 12. 

Prob. 12. Two travellers Jl and B set out to meet each 
other, A leaving the town C, at the same time that B left D. 
They travelled the direct road between C and D; and on 
meeting, it appeared that A had travelled 18 miles more 
than By and that A could have gone jB's distance in 15| dajTS, 
but B would have been 28 days in going •5's distance. Re* 
quired the distance between C and D. 

Let 9=the number of miles A travelled. 
Then «- 18=the number B travelled. 

— — =:A*& daily progress. 

— =jB's daily progress. 

Therefore a? : a?- 18 : : inl^ : 4;- 

15} 28 

This reduced gives a: =72, •fl's distance. 

The whole distance, therefore, from C to jD=126 miles. 
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Prob. 13. Find two numbers which are to each other as 8 
to 5y and whose product is 360. Ans. 24 and 15. 

Prob. 14. A gentleman bought two pieces of silk, which 
together measured 36 yards. Each of them cost as many 
shillings by the yard, as there were yards in the piece, and 
their whole prices were as 4 to 1. What were the lengths 
of the pieces 1 Ans. 24 and 12 yards. 

Prob. 15. Find two numbers which are to each other as 
3 to 2 ; and the difference of whose fourth pjwers is to the 
sum of their cubes, as 26 to 7. 

Ans. The numbers are 6 and 4. 

Prob. 16. Several gentlemen made an excursion, each 
taking the same sum of money. Each had as many servants 
attending him»as there were gentlemen ; the number of dol- 
lars which each had was double the number of all the ser- 
vants, and the whole sum of money taken out was 3456 dol- 
lars. How many gentlemen were there? Ans. 12. 

Prob. 17. A detachment of soldiers from a regiment being 
ordered to march on a particular service, each company fur- 
nished four times as many men as there were companies in 
the whole regiment ; but these being found insufficient, each 
company furnished three men more ; when their number was 
found to be increased in the ratio of 17 to 16. How many 
companies were there in the regiment 1 Ans. 12. 

AFFECTED QUADRATIC EQUATIONS. 

300. Equations are divided into classes, which are distin* 
guished from each other by the power of the letter that ex- 
presses the unknown quantity. Those which contain only 
the first power of the unknown quantity are called equations 
of one dimmswny or equaticNos of the first degree. Tbpse in 
whicti the highest power of the unknown quantity is a square, 
are called quadratU, or equations of the second degree; 
those in which the highest power is a cube^ eouations of the 
third degree^ &c. 

Thus a;=:a-|-fr, is an equation of the first degree. 

or'^c, and a^-f ax=:d, are qaadratk- equations^ or 
equations of the second degree. 

a:*=A, and a;'-faa;'4-6:r=d, are cviAc equations, or 
uations of the third degree. 
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801, Equations are also divided into jwrc and affecUd 
equations. A pure equation contains only one power of the 
unknown quantity. Tins may be the first, second, third, or 
any other power. An affected equation contains different 
powers of the unknown quantity. Thus, 

Sa;'=(J - 5, is a pure quadratic equation. 
ai^-\-bx =(2, an affected quadratic equation. 
x^=b - c, a pure cubic equation. 
^-\-aa^^bx=hf an affected cubic equation. 

A pure equation is also called a simple equation. But this 
term has been apphed in too vague a manner. By some 
writers, it is extended to pure equations of every degree ; by 
others, it is confined to those of the first degree. 

In a pure equation, ail the terms which contain the iin-> 
known quantity may be united in one, (Art.' 185,) and the 
equation, however complicated in other respects, may be re- 
duced by the rules which have already been given. But in 
an affected equation, as the unknown quantity is raised to dtf-- 
ferent poioers^ the terms containing these powers cannot be 
united. (Art. 230.) There are particular rules for the reduce 
tion of quadratic, cubic, and biquadratic equations. Of these, 
only the first will be considered at present. 

302. An affected quadratic equation is one which 
contains the unknown quantity in one term, and the 
square of that quantity in another term. 

The miknown quantity may be originally in several terms 
of the equation. But ail these may be reduced to two, one 
containing the unknown quantity, and the other its square. 

303. It has already been shown that a pure quadratic is 
solved by extracting the root of both sides of tlie equation. An 
affected quadratic may be solved in the same way, if the 
member which contains the unknown quantity is an exact 
square. Thus the equation 

x^-\-2ax+(f=rb+L 

may be reduced by evolution. For the first member is the 
3quare of a binomiid quantity. (Art. 264.) And its root is 
x-J-o. Therefore, 

a?-4-a=\/6+A, and by transposing a. 
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S04. But it is not often the case, that a member of an af- 
ftpcted quadratic equation is an exact square, till an addi- 
tional term is applied, for the purpose of making the required 
reduction. In the equation 

the side containing the unknown quantity is not a complete 
square. The two terms of which it is composed are indeed 
such as might belong to the square of a binomial quantity. 
(Art. 214.) But one term is toantmg. We have then to in- 
quire, in what way this may be supplied. From having tioa 
terms of the square of a binomial given, how shall we find 
the third ? 

Of the three terms, two are complete powers, and the 
other is twice the product of the roots of these powers; (Art. 
214,) or which is the same thing, the product of one of the 
rA>ts into twice the other. In the expression 

a:*4-2aar, 

the term 2aar consists of the factors 2a and x. The latter is 
the unknown quantity. The other factor 2a may be consid- 
ered the co-effident of the unknown quantity ; a co-efficient 
being another name for a factor. (Art. 41.) As a; is the 
root of the first term x^ ; the other factor 2a is ttcice the root 
of the third term, which is wanted to complete the square. 
Therefore hatf 2a is the root of the deficient term, and a* is 
the term itself. The square completed is 

g^^2ax+a\ 

where it will be seen that the last term a* is the square of 
half 2a, and 2a is the co-efiSlcient of x, the root of the first 
term. 

In the same manner, it may be proved, that the last term 
of the square of any binomial quantity, is equal to the square 
of half the co-efficient of the root of the first term. From 
this principle is derived the following rule : 

S05. To COMPLETE THE SQUARE in an affected quadratic 
equation : take the square of half the co-efficient of 

THE first power OF THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY, AND ADD IT 
TO BOTH SIDES OF THE EQUATION. 

Before completing the square, the known and unknown 
quantities must be brought on opposite sides of the equation 

13 
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by transpoeition ; and the highest power of the unknown 
quantity must have the affirmative sign, and be cleared of 
fractions, co-efficients, &c. See Arts. 308, 9, 10, 11. 

Afier the square is completed, the equation is reduced, by 
extracting the square root of both sides, and transposing the 
known part of the binomial root. (Art. 303.) 

The quantity which is added to one side oi the equation, 
to complete the square, must be added to the other side also, 
to preserve the equality of the two members, (Ax. 1.) 

306. It will be important for the learner to distinguish be- 
tween what is peculiar in the reduction of quadratic equa* 
tions, and what is common to this and the other kinds which 
have already been considered. The peculiar part, in the 
resolution of aflfected quadratics, is the completing of the 
square. The other steps are similar to those by which pure 
equations are reduced. 

For the purpose of rendering the completing of the square 
familiar, there will be an advantage in beginning with exam- 
ples in which the equation is already prepared for this step. 

Ex. 1. Reduce the equation ar*-j-6cw?=6 

Completing the square, of-\'QaX'\-%cfzsiQcP-\-h 
Extracting both sides (Art. 303.) ar-f Sa=+\/9?4l6 

And a;=-SaJ:V9rf4X 

Here the co-efBcient of x^ in the first step, is 6a ; 

The square of half this is Sa'*, which being added to both 
sides completes the square. The equation is then reduced 
by extracting the root of each member, in the same manner 
as in Art. 297, excepting that the square here being that of 
a Imomialy its root is found by the rule in Art. 265. 

2. Reduce the eqiiatioa x^ - 86x=A 

Completing the square, a* - 86«-f-166^= 16ft"-f.il 

Extracting both sides a: - 46 = ±\/166'-|-A 

And ar==46±vi6?+A. 

In this example, half the co-efficient of x is 46, the square 
of which 166^ is to be added to both sides of the equation. 
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3. Reduce the equation af*+ar= 6+fc 

Completing the square, a^+ax-j— T=-r+*+^ 

4 4 

By evolution «+"=+ (i'-f *+ft) * 

And ,= -|i(^ft+A)*. 

4. Reduce the equation «* - x=zh - c{ 

Completing the square, ii^ - af+i = i+^ - ^ 

And «=J±(J+A-d)*. 

Here the co*efficient of x is 1, the square of half which is |. 

5. Reduce the equation or'-f Sxr=d-|-6 
Completing the square, af^Sx-\'\z=i^'^i^6 
And ir=-f±(*+d+6)i. 

6. Reduce the equation rc^-a6d;=afc-ccl 

dV (fV 
Completing the square, a^-a6a;-| = |-a6-ci2 

4 4 
And ,=^(«^'+oi-cd)K 

7. Reduce the equation a;*+— =^ 

6 

Completing the square, ar'+f^Jl r=J?-.-|-.A 
And :r=-^ff^A\*. 

By Art. 158, ?^=?x^. The co-efficient of a?, therefore^ 

h b 

IS 2. Half of tliis is ^ (Art. IGS.) the square of which is 
4i* 
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8. Reduce the equation ar*--=7A. 



Completing the square, ar*--H — __=— _-f7A. 

b 4b Ab 

Here the fraction f=-.X a:. (Art. 158.) Therefore the 

6 b 

co-efficient of op is -.. 

307. In tnese and similar instances, the root of the third 
term of the completed square is easily found, because this 
root is the same half co-pfficient from which the term has 
just been derived. (Art. 304.) Thus in the .last example, 

half the co-efficient of x is _, and this is the root of the 

2b 

third term — ^ 

808. When the first power of the unknown quantity is in 
several termsy these should be united in one, if they can be 
by the rules for reduction in addition. But if there are lite- 
r€U co-efficients, these may be considered as constituting, to* 
get her, a compound co-efficient or factor, into which the un- 
known quantity is multiplied. 

Thus ax+bx-{'dx={a+b+d)xx, (Art. 120.) The 
square of half this compound co-efficient is to be added to 
both sides of the equation. 

1. Reduce the equation x^ •^Sx-\-2x-{'X=d 
Uniting terms a:"-T-Ca?=d 
Completing the square a;^+6a?-|-9=9-|-rf 

And x=: -r 3±VH^- 

2. Reduce the equation x^-\'ax-^bx=;h 
By Art. 120. a:'-f(<»-f^)Xar=A 

Therefore a:»+(a+6) X^+ (^) ' = (^) +A 
By evolution :c+±i:^=± /TSV+A 



^' '=-^v'(¥)+'- 
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S. Reduce the equation a^-^-ax - xszb 
By Art. 120 a?»4-(a- l)x«=^ 

Therefore z^+{a^ 1) Xx+ (^)*= (^) +* 

309. After becoming familiar with the method of complet- 
ing the square, in affected quadratic equations, it will be 
proper to attend to the steps which are preparatory to this. 
Here, however, little more is necessary, than an application 
of rules already given. The known and unknown quanti- 
ties must be brought on opposite sides of the equation by 
transposition. And it will generally be expedient to make 
the square of the unknown quantity the first or leading tenn, 
as in the preceding examples. Tiiis indeed is not essential. 
But it will show, to the best advantage, the arrangement of 
the terms in the completed square. 

1. Reduce the equation a^ox - Sb=s3x - x^ 
Transp. and uniting terms x*-\-2x=3b-a 

~ Completing the square ar'+2a:4-l = 1 +3fr - g 

And x=z - It^l +36 - a. 

X 36 

2. Reduce the equation - = - 4 

^ 2 ar+2 

Clearing of fractions, &c. a:*-}- 1 Oa?= 56 

Completing the square x«4.10a?+25=254.6e=81 

And «=i-oV81=-5±9- 

310. If the highest power of the unknown quantity has 
any co-effidenty or divisoTy it must, before the square ia com- 
pleted, by the rule in Art. 305, be freed from these, by multi* 
plication or division, as in Arts. 180 and 184. 

1 . Reduce the equation ir?4-24a - 6A=: 1 2ar - fta? 

Transp. and uniting terms, 6a? - I2ar=6^ - 24a 
Dividing by 6, a* - 2ar = A - 4a 

Completing the square, s^ - 2j?+ 1 = 1 +A - 4a 
Extracting and transp. x=s 1±^1-|-A - 4a. 
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. 2. Reduce the equation A-4-2d;=:<2- — 

a 

Clearing of fractions ba^']-2ax=:ad - ah 

Dividing by 6, ^^^^^ad-ah 

b b 

311. If the square of the unknown quantity is in several 
termsy the equation must be divided by all the co-efficients 
of tiiis square, as in Art. 185. 

1. Reduce the equation * (a:'-|-dap'-4:r=b-A 
Dividing by 6+d, (Art. 121.) ^ - .i^ =*JlA 

Therefore x=^+ /7_Lr+*Z* 

3. Reduce the equation aa^-{-a;=A-^3x-a^ 

Traneip. and imiting terms (uf-\-3^ - 2x=:h 

Dividing by o+l, a«-JfL=_A_ 

c»„p. u,. .,„..^-JL+(-l^)- =(-^)-+-^ 

Extracting and transp. «= ' ^^/| ] ^ . 

There is another method of completing the square, which, 
m many cases, particularly those in which the highest power 
of the unknown quantity has a co-efficient, is more simple 
in its application, than that given in Art. 305. 

Let a3^-\^bx=d. 
If the equation be multiplied by 4(1, and if 6' be added to 
both sides, it will become 

the first member of which is a complete power of 2a«4-6. 
Hence, 

311. b. In a quadratic equation, the square may be com- 
[deted, by multiplying the equation into 4 times the co-effi- 
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cient of the highest power of the unknown qmantil^ and ad- 
ding to both sides, the square of the co-efficient of the lowecit 
power. 

The advantage of this method is, that it avoids the intro- 
duction of fraciions^ in completing the square. 
This will be seen, by solving an equation by both methods. 

• Let aa?-\'dx=h. 

Completing the square by the rule just given ; 

4aV+4aiiar+(P= 4aA+ii» 
Extracting the root 2a«-f d=±V4aA-}-(P 

And x= - dt^/4ah+f 

2a 
Completing the square of the given equation by Arts. 305 

andSlO; ^+^+^=*+iC. 

a 4a a 4a* 

Extracting the root x+—^±. /~4--l. 

2a V a 4a« 

And :r=-^± /if?.. 

2a V a^4a« 

If a=l, the rule will be reduced to this: "Multiply the 
equation by 4, and add to both sides the square of the co- 
efficient of OP." 

Completing the square 4a!^^4dX'-{-tP:=4hr^^ 
Extracting the root 2ap-|-d=:iV4^+rf' 

And x=Z*^^. 

2 

1. Reduce the equation Sai'^-^^^^^ 

Completing the square S6ar'4-60x+25 = 629 
Therefore «=3. 

3. Reduce the equation «*- 15ar= -54 

Completing the square 4:ii^ - 60a:+225 = 9 
Therefore Zx- 1 5i3 = 1 8 or 1 2. 

312. In the square of a binomial, the first and last terms 
are always posUke, For each is the square of one of the 
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tenn8 of the root. (Art. 214.) But every square is positive. 
(Art 218.) If then - ar' occurs in an equation, it cannot, with 
this sign, form a part of the square of a binomial. But if 
aU the signs in the equation be changed, the equality of the 
sides will be preserved, (Art. 177,) the term - (r will become 
positive, and the square may be completed, 

1. Reduce the equation -a?-(-2«=^-A 
Changing all the signs a;* - 2ar= A - rf 
Therefore x=l±j)/l+h^d 

2. Reduce the equation Ax-af^z - 12 

Ans. ap=2±\/16- 

313. In a quadratic equation, the first term o? is the square 
of a single letter. But a binomial quantity may consist of 
terms, one or both of which ore already powers. 

Thus re^-f-a is a binomial, and its square is 

where the index of x in the first term is twice as great as m 
the second. When the third term is deficient, the square 
may be completed in the same manner as that of any other 
binomial. For the middle term is twice the product irf the 
roots of the two others. 

So the square of a^^+o, is a;*'-|-2aa;"-|-^« 

And the square of x^'^a^ is ar''-|-2aa"-f-^* 
Therefore, 

314. Any equation which contains only two dif- 
ferent POWERS OR ROOTS OF THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY, 

THE INDEX OF ONE OF WHICH IS TWICE THAT OF THE 
OTHER, MAY BE RESOLVED IN THE SAME MANNER AS A QUA* 
DRATIC EQUATION, BY COMPLETING THE SQUARE. 

It must be observed, however, that in the binomial root, 
the letter expressing the unknown quantity may still have a 
fractional or integral index, so that a farther extraction, ac- 
cordmg to Art. 297, may be necessary. 

1. Reduce the equation a?* - a?= 6 - a 

Completing the square ar* - :i?-\- \ = J-|-6 — a 

Extracting and transposing ii?=-\t ^\+h - a 

Extracting agaio, (Art. 297,) «=5:±VilV(i+fr - a) 
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S. Reduce the equation a;**-45a:"=sa 

Answer x=±!;y2bt\^{W+a.) 

8. Reduce the equation a:+4/y/a:=A-n 

Completing the square x-^-iy/x-^ i^h -^ n-^4 

Extracting and transp. ^/x— - 2t\/h - n-f-4 

Involving a:= ( - 2±V'^-»H-4)*. 

4. Reduce the equation «"4-®^"=®+^ 

Completing the square ^•4-®*''+^6=a4-6+16 

Extracting and transp. x * = - 4t\/a4-6+ 1 6 

Involving a?= ( - 4±V«+HT6)-. 

315. The solution of a quadratic equation, whether pure 
or affected, gives two results. For after the equation is re- 
duced, it contains an amhiguous root. In a pure quadratic, 
this root is the whole value of the unknown quantity. (Art 
297.) 

Thus the equation a;^=64 

Becomes, when reduced a?=i\/64.- 

That is, the value of x is either +8 or - 8, for each of 
these is a root of 64. Here hoth the values of x are the 
same, except that they have contrary signs. This will be 
the case in every pure quadratic equation, because the whole 
of the second member is under the radical sign. The two 
values of the unknown quantity will be alike, except that 
one ivill be positive, and the other negative. 

SI 6. But in affected quadratics, a part only of one side of 
the reduced equation is under the radical sign. When this 
part is added to, or subtracted from, (hat which is without 
the radical sign ; the two results will differ in quantity, and 
will have their signs in some cases alike, and in others un- 
like. 

1. The equation ar^+8x=20 

Becomes when reduced, x=z - 4±\/16+20. 
That is «= - 416. 

Here the first value of x is, - 4-{-6=:-|'^ f ^^^ positive, and 
And the second is -4-6=-10) the other negative. 
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2. • The equation a? - 8ars r - 15 

Becomes when reduced, a?=4iVl6 - 15 
That is a?=4±l 

Here the first value of x is 4+1 =+5 > , .^ ».^«:*:„^ 
And the second is 4 1 1 =+3 \ *~* P*^^^!' ; 

'ii. 

That these two vahies of x are correctly foijjjjdi may be 
proved, by substituting first one and then the other, for x it» 
self, in the original equation. (Art. 194.) 

Thus 6'- 8x5=25 -40= - 15 

And3'-.8x3=9-24=:-.15. 

31 7. In the reduction of an affected quadratic equation, 
the value of the unknown quantity is frequently found to be 
voMginary. 

Thus the equation x^ - 8a:= - 20 

Becomes, when reduced, r«r= 4i>\/ 1 6 - 20 

That is, a:=4±\/-4. 

Here the root of the negative quantity - 4 can not be as- 
signed, (Art. 263,) and therefore the value of x can not be 
found. There will be the same impossibility, in every in- 
stance in which the negative part of the quantities under the 
radical sign is greater than the positive part.* 

318. Whenever tyne of the values of the unknown quan- 
tity, in a quadratic equation, is imaginary, the other is so 
also. For both are equally affected by the imaginary root. 

Thus in the example above 

The first value of x is 4-f- V - 4, 

And the second is 4 - \/ - 4 ; each of which 
contains the imaginary quantity \/ - 4. 

319. An equation which when reduced contains an ima- 
ginary root, is often of use, to enable us to determine whether 
a proposed question admits of an answer, or involves an ab- 
surdity. 

Suppose it is required to divide 8 into two such parts, that 
the product will be 20. 



 See Note G. 
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if X is one of the parts, the other will be 8 -ar. (Art. 195.) 
By the conditions proposed (8 - a:) X a; =20 

This becomes, when reduced, a:=4±/\/-4. 

Here the imaginary expression \/ - 4 shows that an an- 
swer is impossible ; and that there is an absurdity in suppo- 
sing that 8 may be divided into two such parts, that their 
product shall be 20. 

S20. Although a quadratic equation has two solutions, yet 
both these may not always be applicable to the subject pro- 
posed. The quantity under the radical sign may be produced 
either from a positive or a negative root. But both these roots 
may not, in every instance, belong to the problem to be sol- 
ved. See Art. 299. 

Divide the number 30 into two such parts, that their pro- 
duct may be equal to 8 times their ditference. 

If x=z the lesser part, then 30 - «= the greater. 

By the supposition, a: x (30 - a;) =8 x (30 - 2a;) 

This reduced, gives a;=23±17=40 or 6= the lesser part. 

But as 40 cannot be a part of 30, the problem can have 
but one real solution, making the lesser part 6, and the greater 
part 24. 

Examples of QuadrcUk Equations, 

1 . Reduce 3x^ - 9a? - 4 = 80. Ans. «=: 7, or - 4. 

2. Reduce 4x - ^  ^ =46> Ans. a?=12, or- 1. 

X 

3. Reduce 4»- -.= 14. Ans. «=4, or -i. 

ar+l 

4. Reduce 5«-?^=2a:+^ld?. Ans, a?=4, or - 1. 

ar-3 2 

6. Reduce !^-12l^if=8. Ai^t^i, or t^. 

X' 4ar 

6. Reduce ?£zf +1 = 10 - ^. Ana «» 1 1, or 6. 

a;-4 2 

7. Reduce f+i-Zz^^lf+Z- 1. Ans. «=«1, or fi. 

3 a? — 3 9 
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a Reduce ^zI2^±l=« - 3. Ans. x= 1, or - 28. 
a* - 6a; +9 

* 9. Reduce -J_4-?=3. Ans. a=2. 

10. Reduce Jf- - i^= x - 9- Ans. x= 10. 
s-|-2 



11. Reduce 5+?=l Ans. »=1J:V1 - <^ 



a X a 



o'\J 



12. Reduce ir'+ai'=6. Ans. «=( -|+^t+^ j 

^ 13. Reduce ?! - ^= - 1. Ans. a;= Vi- 

2 4 32 

14. Reduce 2a:*4-3x^= 2, Ans. x=i. 

,/l6. Reduce Ja: - iVa'=22i. Ans. «=49. 

16. Reduce 2x*-x'+96=99. Ans. x= i V*- 

17. Reduce (lO+x)* - (lO+x)i=2. Ans. x=6. 

18. Reduce Sac*- - 2r=8. Ans. «= ^2- 

19. Reduce 2(l+x-a;*)-Vl+«-^= -*• 

Ans. s=i4-iV^** 

20. Reduce V** -«=*-*• ^^''~r^~\U'' 

21. Reduce Y^='-^ .Anfl.x=4. 



22 



. Reduce «*+x*=766. Ans. x=24S. 



21 



23. Reduce V2x+1+2V«= -,===;■ Ans. «=4. 

24. Reduce 2V*^^3V**=-^^S-=^- Ans. x=9a. 
26. Reduce x+16-7V«4^=10-4V«+16.AnB.«=9 

26. Reduce V«^+V«'=6V*- 

Dividing by V*» x'+*=6- Ans. «=2. 



\ 
\ 
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27. Reduce 4j^^^±zl^^J±31. Ans. x^i. 

X 3a?+7 13ar 

28. Reduce _£_+_?_= 11. Ans. «a=S. 

6a: -or ar^-f2a: 5x 

29. Reduce (a; - 5)'- S (a; -5)^=40. Ans. ar=9* 

30. Reduce ar+Va: -|-6= 2+3 V^+^- Ans. ar=10. 

PROBLEMS PRODUCING aUADRATIC EaUATIONS. 

Prob. 1. A merchant has a piece of cotton cloth, and a 
piece of silk. The number of yards in both is 110 : and if 
the square of the number of yards of silk be subtracted from 80 
times the number of yards of cotton, the difference will be 
400. How many yards are there in each piece t 

Let a:= the yards of silk. 

Then 110-a:= the yards of cotton. • 

By supposition 400=80 x (1 10 - a?) - a;» 
Therefore ar=: - 40J:Vioooo= - 40il00. 

The first value of ar, is - 40+100=60, the yards of silk; 

And 1 1 - a:= 1 10 - 60= 50, the yards of cotton. 

The second value of a?, is - 40 - 1 00= - 140 ; but as thin 
is a negative quantity, it is not applicable to goods which a 
man has in his possession. 

Prob. 2. The ages of two brothers are such, that their sum 
is 45 years, and their product 500. What is the age of each % 

Ans. 25 and 20 years. 

Prob. 3. To find two numbers such, that their difference 
shall be 4, and their product 117. 

Let x= one number, and a?+4=a the other. 

By the conditions {*+4) X^=» 1 17. 

This reduced, gives a: «=» - 2t\^m =« - 2±1 1. 

One of the numbers therefore is 9, and the other IS. 

Prob. 4. A merchant having sold a piece of cloth which 
cost him 30 dollars, found that if the price for which he tinf^ 
it were multiplied by his gair^ the product would be equiu 
the cube of his gain. What was his gain? 
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Let Xs the gain. 
Then 30"|-a:=: the price for which the cloth was sold 
By the statement a;^« (30+a:) x« 

Therefore «= i+Vi+^^iiV- 

The first value of x is i+\^ ==+6. ) 
The second value is J - V == - 5. J 

As the last answer is negativty it is to he rejected as incon- 
sistent witii the nature of the problem, (Art, 320.) for gain 
must be considered positive. 

Prob. 6. To find two numbers whose difference shall be 3| 
and the difference of their cubes 117. 

Let Xas the less number. 
Then ar-f-3 = the greater. 

By supposition (af4-3)» - a:'= 117 

^Expanding (x+Sy (Art. 217.) 9x^+27 x^Ul -27^90 

And x^--itA^^^-i±i. 

The two numbers, therefore, are 2 and 5. 

Prob. 6; To find two numbers whose difference shall be 

12, and the sum of their squares 1424. 

Ans. The numbers are 20 and 32. 
,* 

Prob. 7. Two persons draw prizes in a lottery, the differ- 
ence of which is 120 dollars, and the greater is to the less, 
as the less to 10. What are the prizes 1 

Ans. 40 and 160. 

Prob. 8. What two numbers are those whose sum is 6, and 
the sum of their cubes 72 *? Ans. 2 and 4. 

Prob. 9. Divide the number 56 into two such parts, that 
their product shall be 640. 

Putting X for one of the parts, we have, i;=28j:12b=40 or 
16. 

In this case, the two values of the unknown quantity are 
the two parts into which the given number was required to 
be divided. 

Prob. 10. A gentleman bought a number of pieces of cloth 
for 676 ck>llars, which he sold again at 48 dollars by tlie piece, 
and gained by the bargain as much as one piece cost him. 
What was the number of pieces? Ans. 15. 
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'ProWlt. ^ and 5 started together, for a place 150 miles 
distant, •^'s hourly progress was 3 miles more than -B's, and 
he arrived at his journey's end 8 hours and 20 minutes before 
B. What was the hourly progress of each ? 

Ans. 9 and 6 miles. 

Prob. 12. The difference of two numbers is 6 ; and if 47 
be added to twice the square of the less, it will be equal to 
the square of the greater. What are the numbers 1 

Ans. 17 and 11. 

Prob. 13. .5 and B distributed 1200 dollars each, among 
a certain number of persons. A relieved 40 persons more 
than 5, and B gave to each individual 5 dollars more than 
•5. How many were relieved by A and B ? 

Ans. 120 by A, and 80 by B. 

Prob. 14. Find two numbers whose sum is 10, and the smn 
of their squares 58. ' , Ans. 7 and 3. 

Prob. 15. Several gen tlerhen made a purchase in company 
for 175 dollars. Two of them having withdrawn, the biU 
was paid by the others, each furnishing 10 dollars more than 
would have been his equal share if the bill had been paid by 
the w^hole company. What was the number in the company 

at first 1 Ans. 7. 

\.^ 

Prob. 16. A merchant bought several yards of linen for 
60 dollars, out of which he reserved 15 yards, and sold the 
remainder for 54 dollars, gaining 10 cents a yard. How 
many yards did he buy, and at what price 1 

Ans. 75 yards, at 80 cents a yard. 

Prob. 17. .^ and B set out from two towns, which were 
247 miles distant, and travelled the direct road till they met. 
Jl went 9 miles a day ; and the number of days which they 
travelled before meeting, w^as greater by 3, than the mimber 
of jniles which B went in a day. How many miles did each 
travel '? Ans. Jl went 117, and J9 130 miles. - 

Prob. 18. A gentleman bought two pieces of cloth, the 
finer of which cost 4 shillings a yard more than the other. 
The finer piece cost jglS; but the coarser one, which was 2 
yards longer than the finer, cost only £16. How many 
yards were there in each piece, and what was the price of a 
yard of each 1 

Ans. There were 18 yards of the finer piece, and 20 of the 
coarser ; and the prices were 20 and 16 shillings. 
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Prob. 19. A merchant bought 54 gallons of Made^ wine, 
and a certain quantity of Tenerifle. For the former, he gave 
half as many shillings by the gallon, as there were gallons 
of Tenerifle, and for the latter, 4 shillings less by the gallon. 
He sold the mixture at 10 shillings by the gallon, and lost 
ig28 16s. by his bargain. Required the price of the Madeira, 
and the number of gallons of TenerilTe. 

Ans. The Madeira cost 18 shillings a gallon, and there 
were 36 gallons of Tenerifle. 

Prob. 20. If the square of a certain number be taken from 
40, and the square root of this diflerence be increases! by 10, 
and the sum be multiplied by 2, and the product divided by 
the number itself, the quotient will be 4. What is the 
number ? Ans. 6. 

Prob. 21. A person' beuig asked his age, replied. If you 
add the square root of it to half of it, and subtract 12, the 
remainder will be nothing. What was his age ? 

Ans. 16 years* 

Prob. 22. Two casks of wine were purchased for 58 doU 
.ars, one of which contained 5 gallons more than the other, 
and the price by the gallon, was 2 dollars less than » of the 
number of gallons in the smaller cask. Required the num- 
ber of gallons in each, and the price by the gallon. 

Ans. The numbers were 12 and 17, and the price by the 
gallon 2 dollars. 

Prob. 23. In a parcel which contains 24 coins of silver and 
copper, each silver coin is worth as many cents as there are 
copper coins, and each copper coin is worth as many cents as 
there are silver coins ; and the whole are worth 2 dollars and 
16 cents. How many are there of each 1 

Ans. 6 of one, and 18 of the other. 

Prob. 24. A person bought a certain number of oxen for 
80 ginneas. If he had received 4 more oxen for tlie same 
money, he would have paid one guhiea less for each. What 
was the number of oxen 1 Ans. 1 6. 
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SUBSTITUTION. 

821. In the reduction of Quadratic Equations, as well as 
in other parts of Algebra, a complicated process may be ren- 
jered nmch more simple, by introducing a new letter which 
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ahall be made to represent several others. This is termed 
substitution, A letter may be put for a compound quantity 
as well as for a single number. Thus hi the equation 

we may substitute 6, for f +/\/86 - 64-|-fe. The equation 
will tlien become af^-2ax=by and when reduced 

will be a;=ai:\/a'4-6. 

After the operation is completed, the compound quantitv 
for which a single letter has been substituted, may be restmr 
ed. The last equation, by restoring the value of 6, will W 
come 



a?=:a±Va'+i+V96 - 64+/i. 
Reduce the equation ax - 2a; - d = ftar - a?' - a? 
Transposing, &c. a;*-f (a - 6 - 1 ) xa?= rf 

Substituting /i for (a- 6- 1), x^^hxz=d 

Therefore a:=: - 3 _ f^J "4+^ 



RestQring the value of h, x=z ^^ztlL+/ilztzl}l+d 



SECTION XI. 



SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS WHICH CONTAIN TWO 
OR MORE UNKNOWN QUANTITIES. 

DEMONSTRATION OF THEOREMS. 

Akt. 322. IN the examples which have been given of the 
resolution of equations, in the preceding sections, each pro^ 
blem has contained only one unknown quantity. Oi if, lo 
some instances, there have been two, they have been so re- 
lated to each other, that they have both oeen expreib^ed by 
means of the same letter. (Art. 195.) 
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But eases frequently occur, in which several unknown 
quantities are introduced into the same calculation. And if 
the problem is of such a nature as to admit of a detenniuate 
answer, there will arise from the conditions, as many equa- 
tions independent of each other, as there are unknown quan- 
tities. 

Equations are said to be independent^ when they express 
different conditions ; and dependent^ when they express the 
same conditions under different forms. The fonner are not 
convertible into each other. But the latter may be changed 
from one form to the other, bv the methods of reduction 
which have been considered. Thus b -a;=i/, and 6=y-|-^> 
are dependent equations, because one is formed from the 
other by merely transposing x. 

333. In solving a problem, it it necessary first to find the 
value of one of the unknown quantities, and then of the 
others in succession. To dd this^ we must derive from the 
equations which are given, a new equation, from which all 
the unknown quantities except one shaH be excluded. 

Suppose the following eqnaftions are given. * 

1. ar-4-y=^14 

2. ir-y=2. 

ff y be transposed in each, they will become 

1. a;=14-y 

2. ff=2+y. 

Here the first member of each of the equations is ar, and 
the second member of each is equal to x. But according to 
axiom 1 Ith, quantities which are respectively equal to any 
other quantity are equal to each other ; therefore, 

2+1/= 14 -y. 

Here we have a new equation, which contains only the 
unknown quantity j/. Hence, 

324. Rule I. To exterminate one of two unknown quan- 
tities, and deduce one equation from two ; Find the value 

OF ONE OF THE UNKNOWiy QUANTITIES IN EACH OF THE EQUA- 
TIONS, AND FORM A NEW EQUATION BY MAKING ONE OF THESE 
VALUES EQUAL TO THE OTHER. 

That quantity which is the least involved should be the 
one which is chosen to be exterminated. 
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For the convenience of referring to different parts of a so- 
lution, the several steps will, in future be nunibered. When 
an equation is formed from one immediately preceding^ it will 
be unnecessary to specify it. In other cases, the number of 
the equation or equations from which a new one is derived, 
will be referred to. 

Prob. 1. To find two numbers such, that 
Their sum shall be 24 ; and 
The greater shall be equal to five times the less. 

Let a?=the greater; And y=the less. 

1. By the first condition, a:-f-y=24 

2. By the second, x=5y 

3. Transp. y in the first equation, a:=24-y 

4. Making the 2d and 3d equal, 5y=24 - y 

5. And y=4, the less number. 

Prob. 2. To find one of two quantities, 
Whose sum is equal to h; and 
The difference of whose squares is equal to d. 

Let'«=: the greater quantity; And y= the less. 

1. By the first condition, ar+y=:A > 

2. By the second, a;*-y*=d ) 

3. Transp. y* in the 2d equation, a*=d-j -y* 

4. By evolution, (Art. 297.) x=y/d+y* 

5. Trans, y in the first equation, x^h — y 

6. Making the 4th and 5th equal, y/d-^y^^h - y 

7. Therefore !/=— -^. 

^ 2A 

Prob. 8. Given aa:+6t/=/i ) rr a a a A'-od 

.V Aid x+y=d i To find y. An8. y=__. 

325. The nile given above may be generally applied, for 
the extermination of unknown quantities. But there are 
cases in which other methods vrill be foiuid more expeditious. 



Suppose x=zhy > 
Aucf ax-^bx=:y* > 
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As in the first of these equations x is eqiial to Ay, we may 
in the second equation substitute this value of x instead of 
X itself. The second equation will then be converted into 

ahy+bhyz=y\ 

The equality of the two sides is not affected by this alter- 
ation, because we only change one quantity x for another 
which is equal to it. By this means we obtain an equation 
which contains only one unknown quantity. Hence, 

326. Rule 11. To exterminate an unknown quantity, find 

THE VALUE OF ONE OF THE UNKNOWN QUANTITIES, IN ONE OF 

THE EQUATIONS ; and then in the other equation SUBSTI- 
TUTE THIS VALUE for THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY ITSELF. 

Problem 4. A privateer in chase of a ship 20 miles distant, 
sails 8 miles, while the ship sails 7. How far must the pri- 
vateer sail before she overtakes the ship ? 

It is evident that the whole distance which the privateer 
sails during the chase, must be to the distance which the 
ship sails in the same time, as 8 to 7. 

Let x=z the distance which the privateer sails : 
And y= the distance which the ship sails. 

1. By the supposition, a:=y-|-2^ ? 

2. And also, a: : y : : 8 : 7 ) 
8. Art. 188, y=|a? 

4. Substituting t ^i' J/s hi the 1st equation, x=ix-\-20 

5. Therefore, " a; =160. 

Prob. 5. The ages of two persons, .5 and B, are such thai 
seven years ago, Jl was three times as old as B; and seven 
years hence, w3 will be twice as old as B. What is the age 
ofB? 

Left ic= the age of A; And j/=the age of JB. 

Then a? - 7 was the age of .fl, 7 years ago ; 
And J/ - 7 was the age of J9, 7 years ago ; 
Also a:-|-7 will be the age of .5, 7 years hence ; 
And J/+7 will be the age of -B, 7 years hence. 

1. By the first condition, ar - 7=3 x (j/ - 7) :i=3y - 21*^ 

2. By the second, a:+7=2x (!/+7) = 2y4-14 J 
8. Transp. 7 in the 1st equa. x=zSy - 14 

4. Subst. 3y- 14 for x^ in the 2d, 3i/ ~ 14+7=2y+14 

5. Therefore, !/=^l> the age of B. 
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Prob. 6. There are two numbers, of which, 

The greater is to tlie less as 3 to 2 ; and 
Their sum is the 6 th part of their product. 

What is (he less number ? Ans. 10. 

S27. There is a third method of exterminating an unknown 
quantity from an equation, which in many cases, is preferable 
to either of the preceding. 

Suppose that a:+3j/=a > 
And a?-3j/=6j 

If we add together the first members of these two equa- 
tions, and also the second men^bers, we shall have 

2a?=a4-6, 

an equation which contains only the unknown quantity a?. 
The other, having equal co-efficients with contrary signs, has 
disappeared. (Art. 77.) The equality of the sides is preserved 
because we have only added equal quantities to equal quan- 
tities. 

Again, suppose 3a:-[-y=fc ) 
And 2x+y z=zd I 

If we mbtract the last equation from the first, we shall have 

X:=:h-d 

where y is exterminated, without afiecting the equality of 
the sides. 

Again, suppose a: - 2y =a ) 

And ar+4t/r=6 > 

Multip^lying the 1st by 2, 2x - 4y=2a 

Then adding the 2d and 3d, 3x = 6-f- 2a. Hence, 

328. Rule III. To exterminate an unknown quantity, 

MULTIPLY OR DIVIDE the equations, if necessary, 

IN SUCH A MANNER THAT THE TERM WHICH CONTAINS ONE 
OP THE UNKNOWN QUANTITIES SHALL BE THE SAME IN BOTH. 

Then SUBTRACT one equation from the oth^r, 

IF THE signs of THIS UNKNOWN QUANTITY ARE ALIKE, 
OR ADD THEM TOGETHER, IF THE SIGNS ARE UNLIKE. 

It must be kept in mind that both members of an equa- 
tion are always to be increased or diminished, multiplied or 
divided alike. (Art. 170.) 
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Prob. 7. The numbers in two opposing armies are such, 
that, 

Tlie sum of both is 21 1 10 ; and 

Twice the number in the greater army, added to three 
times ttie number in the less, is 52219. 

What is the number in the greater army 1 

Let a?= the greater. And y= the less. 

1. By the first condition, a?-|-!/=21110 

2. Bv the second, 2x+Sy=r 52219 

3. M'uiiiplying the 1st by 3, 3a:+3i/T= 63330 

4. Subtracting the 2d from the 3d, a?= 1 1 1 1 1. 

Prob. 8. Given 2a?-fy=16, and 3a?-3y=6, to find the 
value of X. 

1. By supposition, 2x-{-y=\6} 

2. And 3a;-3y=6 5 

3. Multiplying the 1st by 3, 6ar+3yt=48 

4. Adding the 2d and 3d, 9a;=54 
6. Dividing by 9, a?=:6. 

Prob. 9. Given a?+y= 14, and a?-y=2, to find the value 
of y. Ans. 6. 

In the succeeding problems, either of the three rules 
for exterminating unJcnown quantities will be made use of, as 

will in each case be most convenient 

# 

829. When one of the unknown quantities is determined, the 
other may be easily obtained, by going back to an equation 
which cQntains both, and substituting instead of that which 
is already found, its numerical value. 

Prob. 10. The mast of a ship consists of two parts ; 

One third of the lower part added to one sixth of the 
upper part, is equal to 28 ; and, 

Five times the lower part, diminished by six times the 
^ upper part, is equal to 12. 

What is the height of the mast 1 
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Let a?= the lower part ; And y= the upper part. 

1. By the first condition, iar4-iy=28 ) 

S. By the second, 5ar - 6y= 12 J 

8. Multiplying the 1st by 6, 2a;+y=168 

4. Dividing the 2d by 6, |« - y =2 

5. Adding the 3d and 4th, 2a;4-|a:=:170 

6. Multiplying by 6, 12a?+5ar=1020 

7. Uniting terms and dividing by 17, ar=60, the lower part. 

Then by the 3d step, ^a?-f-y == 1 68 

That is, substituting 60 for ar, 1204-y = 168 [per part. 

Transposing 1 20, t/= 1 68 - 1 20= 48, the up- 

Prob. 11. To find a fraction such that, 

If a unit be added to the numerator, the fraction will be 
equal to j ; but 

If a unit be added to the denominator, the fraction will be 
equal to |. 



Let x:=: the numerator. And y= the denominator. 
1. By the first condition, 



rr-f-l^j^ 

—  -3 

y 



By the second. =1 

3, Therefore a;=4, the numerator. 

4. And yr=: 15, the denominator. 

Prob. 12. What two numbers are those. 

Whose difference is to their sum, as 2 to 3 ; and 
Whose sum is to their product, as 3 to 5 ? 

Ans. 10 and 2. 

Prob. 13. To find two numbers such, that 

The product of their sum and difference shall be 5, and 
The product of the sum of their squares and the differ- 
ence of their squares shall be 65. 

Let x=s the greater number ; And y = the less. 
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1. By the iiret condition* (ar+y)x(«-y)=5 ? 

2. By the second, (ar^+y') X (a:* - y") =66 ' 

3. Mult, the factors in the 1st, (Art. 235,) a;* -y'-S 

4. Dividing the 2d by the 3d, (Art. 118,) a?+j/'=13 

5. Adding the 3d and 4th, 2a;*= 18 

6. Therefore ar=3, the greater number, 

7. And y=2, the less. 

In the 4th step, the first merober of the second equation is 
divided by a:* -y% and the second member by 5, which is 
equal to o^ - y\ 

Prob. 14. To find two numbers whose difference is 8, and 
product 240. 

Prob. 15. To find two numbers, 

Whose difference shall be 12, and 
The sum of their squares 1424. 

Let x=z the greater ; And y = the less. 

1 . By the first condition, a; - y = 1 2 > 

2. By the second, a:«-fy'=1424 ) 

3. Transposing y in the first, x=y4-12 

4. Squaring both sides, a:*=y'4-24y+144 
fi. Transposing y* in the second, a:*=1424-y* 

6. Making the 4th and 5thequal,y^-f 24y4-144=1424-y* 

7. Therefore y= -6±V(6'6)= -6+26 

8. And ar=y4-12=20+12s:a32. 

EaUATIONS WHICH CONTAIN THREE OR MORE 

UNKNOWN aUANTITlES. 

330. In the examples hitherto given, each has contamed 
no more than two unknown quantities. And two indepen* 
dent equations have been sufficient to express the conditions 
of the question. But problems may involve three or more 
unknown quantities ; and may require for their solution as 
many independent equations. 



Suppose X- 

And 

And 



a:-|-y4.2:=12 ) 
a:+2y-2z=10S 
«+v-^=4 S 



are given to find, «, y, and «r« 

y 
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From these three equations, two others may be dmved 
which shall contain only ta>o unknown quantities. One of 
the three in the original equations may be exterminated, in 
the same manner as when there are, at first, only two, by the 
rules in Arts. 324, 6, 8. 

In the equations given above, if we transpose y and «, we 
shall have, / 

In the first, ar= 1 2 - y - jzr 
In the second, a:=:10- iy-^Zz 
In the third, a:=4-y-|-« 

From these we may deduce two new equations, from which 
X shall be excluded. 

By making the 1st and 2d equal, 12-y-z=10-2y+2z > 
By making the 2d and 3d equal, 1 - 2y+ 2^ = 4 - y+z ) 

Reducing the first of these two, y =82 - 2 
Reducing the second, y=z-|-6 

From these two equations one may be derived containing 
only one unknown quantity 

Making one equal to the other, Sz - 2=2:4-6 
And z=z4. Hence, 

S31. To solve a problem containmg three unknown quan- 
tities, and producing three independent equations, 

First, from the three equations deduce two con* 
tainil^g only two unknown quantities. 

Then, from these two deduce one, containing only 
one unknown quantity. 

For making these reductions, the rules already given are 
sufficient. (Art. 324, 6, 8.) 

Prob. 16. Let there be given, 

1. The equation x-\-5y'\'6zz=53 ^ 
. 2. And af+3y-|-3z=30> To find «, y, and z. 

3. And x+y+z=l2 ) 

From these three equations to derive two, containing only 
two unknown quantities, 

4. Subtract the 2d fi-om the 1st, 2y4-33r=:tS ) 

5. Subtract the 3d fi'om the 2d, 2y+2z=:18) 

From these two, to derive one, 

6. Subtract the 5th from. the 4th, 2s=5. 

15 
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^ To find X and y, we liave only to take their values from 
the third and fifth equations. (Art. 329.) 

7. Reducing the fifth, y=:9-2r=9-6=4 

8. Transposing in the third, a:=12-z-j/=12-5- 4=3 

Prob. 17. To find ar, y, and z, from 

1. The equation a;-f-y-f-^=l2 

2. And ie+2y+Sz=20 

3. And ix+iy+z=:B 

4. Multiplying the 1st by 3, 3a:+3y+32:=:36 

5. Subtracting the 2d from the 4th, 2ar+y=16 

6. Subtracting the 3d from the Jst, x - iar-f-y - iy=6 

7. Clearing the 6th of fractions, 4a:-|-3y=36 > 

8. Multiplying the 5th by 3, 6a:+3y=48 J 

9. Subtracting the 7th from the 8th, 2a:=12. And a:=6. 

10. Reducing the 7th, y=?izif ^5ilif =4. 

3 3 

11. Reducing the 1st, t:=12-ar-.y= 12 -6-4=2. 

in this example all the reductions have been made accor* 
ding to the third rule for exterminating unknown quantities.— 
(Art 328. ) But either of the three may be used at pleasure. 

332. A calculation may often be very much abridged, by 
the exercise of judgment in stating the question, in selecting 
the equations from which others are to be deduced, in simpli- 
fying fractional expressions, in avoiding radical quantities, 
&c. The skill which is necessary for this purpose, however, 
18 to be acquired, not from a system of niles, but firom prac- 
tice, and a habit of attention to the peculiarities in the can- 
cations of different problems, the variety of ways in which 
the same quantity may be expressed, the numerous forms 
which equations may assume, &c. In many of the examples 
in this and the preceding sections, the processes might have 
been shortened. But the object has been to illustrate gen- 
eral principles rather than to furnish specimens of expeditious 
solutions. The learner will do well, as he passes along, to 
exercise his skill in abridging the calculations which are 
here given, or substituting others in their stead. 
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1. ap-j-y=a^ 
Prob. 18. Given ^2. a:-f.je=6> To find ar, y and z. 

3. y^zz=c ) 

a-f-6-c fl-j-c-6 b-^-c-a 
Ans. «= 2 — Andy= g — And «:= g — * 

Prob. 19. Three persons .d, J?, and C, purchase a hora6 
for 100 dollars, but neither is able to pay for the whole. 
The payment would require, 

The whole of ^8 money, together with half of jB*8 ; or 

The whole of B^s, with one third of Cs ; or 

The whole of Cs, with one fourth of wSTs. 

How much money had each 1 

Let a;=,^s 

By the first condition, 

By the second. 

By the third, 

Therefore ar=64. j/=72. z=84. 

333. The learner must exercise his own judgment, as to 
the choice of the quantity to be first exterminated. It will 
generally be best to begin with that which is most free from 
co-efficients, fractions, radical signs, &c. 

Prob. 20. The sum of the distances which three person^ 
Jly By and C, have travelled, is 62 miles ; 

jjTs distance is equal to 4 times Cs, added to twice J^s ; and 
Twice jJ's added to 3 times B's, is equal to 17 times Cs. 

What are the respective distances 1 

Ans. j3's, 46 miles ; JPs, 9 ; <7s 7, 

Prob. 21. To find ar, y, and «, from 

The equation iX'^-fy'^\-{z=:62 

And ix+iy+iz=47 

And ix+iy+iz=SS 

Ans. «=i24 y=60. ^=120. 

Prob. 22. Given ^ ar7=r 300 S To find x, y, and z. 

^yz=200) 

Ans. ar=S0. y=20. z=10. 



uir = 1 2 I ^^^ equations. 
w-\-z =10 
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S54. The same method which is employed for the reduc- 
tion of three equations, may be extended to 4, 5, or any num- 
ber of equations, containing as many unknown quantities. 

The unknown quantities may be exterminated, one after 
another, and the number of equations may be reduced by 
successive steps from five to four, from four to three, from 
three to two, &c. 

Prob. 23. To find w , ar, y, and z^ from 

1. The equation ■iy-\-Z'{-iw=8 

2. And x-^y-{-io=9 

3. And x 

4. And X 

5. Clear, the 1st of frac. y-{-2z-\-tDJ=l6 ^ 

6. Subtract. 2d from 3d, z-m=3 > Three equations. 

7. Subtract. 4th from 3d, y - w=2 ) 

8. Adding 5th and 6th, y+3s=19 > ^.^^ ^«„o*;/vr.- 

9. Subtract. 7th from 6th, - y+z= I [ ^""^ ^^^^^^^^ 

10. Addmg 8th and 9tii, 42r=20. Or z=:5 ^ 

11. Transp. in the 8th, y=19-32:=4 f Quantities 

12. Transp. in the 3d, ar=12-y-r=3 I required. 

13. Trausp. in the 2d, i«=9 -ar-j/=:2 3 

r «j-|-50=a: \ 

Prob. 24. Given < ^ 120—2^ \ "^^ ^'^ ^* ^» J^* ^^^ ^' 

( z4-195=3«> 3 

Answer, w=100 y=90 

a:=150 5r=:105. 

Prob. 25. There is a certain number consisting of two 
digits. The left-hand digit is equal to 3 times the right- 
hand digit; and if twelve be subtracted from the number 
itself, the remainder will be equal to the square of the left- 
hand digit. What is the number % 

Let a;= the left-hand digit, and t/=: the right hand digit. 

As the local value of figures increases in a ten-fold ratio 
from right to left; the number required =10a:-t-i/ 

By the conditions of the problem ir=3y > 

And 10ar+j/-15=r ) 

The required number is, therefore, 93. 
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Prob. 26. If a certain number be divided by the product 
of its two digits, the quotient will be 2 ; and if 27 be added 
to the number, the digits will be inverted. What is the 
number? Ans. 36. 

0\^ Prob. 27. There are two numbers, such, that if the less be ^ 
r ^ laken from three times the greater, the remainder will be 35 ; ? 
' and if 4 times the greater be divided by 3 times the less 4-^> 
>- the quotient will be equal to the less. What are the numbers ? 
0^ '^A ^ . ^ 3^" Ans. IS and 4. 

^ ^ Pro6! 23. There is a certain fraction, such, that if 3 be 
added to the numerator, the value of the fraction will be i ; 
but if 1 be subtracted from the denominator, the value will 
be i. What is the fraction ? X ~ .J :, - * 4 

1 * .^ ^- ^' 27- 



/ . '• 



- («-/} 



Prob. 29. A gentleman has two horses, and a saddle which 
is worth ten guineas. If the saddle be put on i\\Q first horse, 
the falufi of both will be double that of the second horse ; but 
if fhe saddle be put on the second horse, the value of both 
will be less than that of the^irst horse by 13 guineas. What 
is the value of each horse 1 a ' ' ^ '* 

/ • Ans. 56 and 33 guineas. 

Prob. 30. Divide the number 90 into 4 such parts, that the 
first increased by 2, the second diminished by 2, the third mt«i- 
^lied by 2, and the fourth divided by 2, shall all be equal. 

If X, y, and z, be three of the parts, the fourth will be 
90 - a: - y - jr. Aind by the conditions, 

a:+2=y-2 
> a:-|-2=2z -». ^^ 

g^^90-a:-y-i ^, 



2 

i 

The parts required are 18, 22, 10, and 40.^ ,- 

Prob. 31. Find three numbers, such that the^ first with i 
the sum of the second and third shall be 1 20 ; the second with 
i the difference of the third and first shall be 70 ; and i the 
sum of the three numbers shall oe 95. 

Prob. 32. What two numbers are those, whose difference^ 
sum and product, are as the numbers 2, 3, and 5 1 



i h 



15* 



Ans. 10 and 2. 
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Prob 33. A vintner sold at one time, 20 dozen of port 
wine, and 30 dozen of sherry ; and for the whole received 
120 ^ineaa. At another time, he sold SO dozen of port and 
25 dozen of sherry, at the same prices as before ; and for the 
whole received 140 guineas. What was the price of a dozen 
of each sort of wine 1 

Ans. The port was 3 guineas, and the sherry 2^ guineas a 
^ dozen. y- ^ /f? , ^ . /*~ 

Prob. 34. A merchant having ©lixefl a certain number of 
gallons of brandy and water, foui^^d that, if he had mixed 6 
gallons more of each, he would liave put into the mixture 7 
gallons of brandy for every 6 of water. But if he had mixed 
6 less of each, he would have put in 6 gallons of brandy for 
every 5 of water. How many gallons of each did he mix? 

Ans. 78 gallons of brandy and 66 of water. 

Prob. 35. What fraction is that, whose numerator being 
doubled, and the denominator increased by 7, the value be- 
comes f ; but the denominator being doubled, and the nufitie- 
rator increased by 2, the value becomes i 1 Ans. f. 

Prob. 36. A person expends 30 cents in apples and pears, 
giving a cent for 4 apples and a cent for 5 pears. He after* 
wards parts with half his apples and one third of his pears, 
the cost of which was 13 cents. How many did he buy of 
each 1 Ans. 72 apples and 60 pears.* 



335. If in the algebraic statement of the conditions of a 
problem, the original equations are more numerous than the 
unknown quantities ; these equations will either be contra^ 
difitory^ or one or more of them will be superfluous. 

Thus the equations < i^^ont are contradictory. 

For bv the first a?=.20,^ while by the second, a;=40. 
But if thei kitter be altered, so as to give to x the same value 
fib the foi^m^, it will be useless, in the statement of a 



-*-p- 



 For more examples of the solution of problems by ecjuations, see Euler's 
Algebra, Part I, Sec 4 ; Simpson's Algebra, Sec II ; Simpson's Exercises ; 
Maclaurin^s Al^^ebra, Pa^t I, Chap. 2 and 13 ; Emerson's Algebra, Book IT, 
Sec. I ; Saunderson's Algebra, Book 11 and III; Dodson's Mathematical Re 
pository, and Blaod's' Algebraical Problems. 
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problem. For nothmg can be determined from the one, 
which cannot be from the other. 

Thus of the equations J j.^II|/) [ one is superfluous. 

For either of them is sufficient to determine the value of x. 
They are not ifuiependent equations. (Art. 322.) One is 
convertible into the other. For if we divide the 1st by 6, it 
will become the same as the second. 

Or if we multiply the second by 6, it will become the same 
as the first. 

336. Bui if the number of independent equations produc- 
ed from the conditions of a problem, is less tlian the number 
of unknown quantities, the subject is not sufficiently limited 
to admit of a definite answer. For each equation can lunit 
but one quantity. And to enable us to find this quantity, all 
the others connected with it, must either be previously known, 
or be determined from other equations. If this is not the 
case, there will be a variety of answers which will equally 
satisfy the conditions of the question. If, for instance, in 
the equation 

a?-fy=100, 

X and y are required, there may be fifty different answers. 
The values of x and y may be either 99 and 1, or 98 and 2, 
or 97 and 3, &c. For the sum of each of these pairs of 
numbers is equal to 100. But if there is a second equation 
which determines me of these quantities, the other may then 
be found from the equation already given. As x-\-y=lOO, 
if a: =46, y must be such a number as added to 46 will make 
100, that is, it must be 54. No other number will answer 
this condition. 

3S7. For the sake of abridging the solution of a problem, 
however, the number of independent equations actually put 
upon paper is frequently less, than the number of unknown 
quantities. Suppose we are required to divide 100 into two 
such parts, that the greater shall be equal to three times the 
less. If we put x for the greater, the less will be 100 - a?. 
(Art. 195.) 

Then by the supposition, a:=300 - Sx. 

Transposing and dividing, a: =75, the gieater. 

And 100 - 75=25, the less. 
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Here, two unknown quantities are found, although there 
appears to be but one independent equation. The reason of 
this is, that a part of the solution has been omitted, because 
it is so simple, as to be easily suppUed by the mind. To 
have a view of the whole, without abridging, lei «== the 
greater number, and y= the less. 

1. Then by the supposition, a?-j-y=100) 

2. And 3y=a: J 
S. Transposing x in the 1st, i/= 100 - a? 

4. Dividing the 2d by 3, t/=; ^x 

5. Making the 3d and 4th equal, |a;= 100 - a; 

6. Multiplying by 3, ar=:300-3a? 

7. Transposing and dividing, a;=:75, the greater. 

8. By the 3d step, y= 100 - a? =25, the less. 

By comparing these two solutions with each other, it will 
be seen that the first begins at the 6th step of the latter, all 
the preceding parts being omitted, because they are too sim- 
ple to require the formality of writing down. 

Prob. To find two numbers whose sum is 30, and the dif- 
ference of their squares 120. 

Leta=30 6=120 

x=: the less number required. 

Then a''X=. the greater. (Art. 195.) 

And a'- 2aa;-|-a?'= the square of the greater. (Art. 214.) 

From this subtract a^, the square of the less, and we shall 
have a*-2oaj= the difference of their squares. 

Therefore, .=«^=»1^0=13. 

2a 2x30 

338. In most cases also, the solution of a problem which 
contains many unknown quantities, maybe abridged, by par- 
ticular artifices in substituting a single letter for several. 
(Art. 321.) 

* Suppose four nimibers, «, re, y and z, are required, of which 

The sum of the three first is 13 

The sum of the two first and last ^ 17 

The sum of the first and two last 18 

The sum of the three last 21 



* Ludlam's Algebra, Art. 161. c. 
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Then 1. ti+ar4-j/=lS 

S. t*-|-y-(-«=18 
4. a:4-y+^=2L 

Let jS^ be substituted for the sum of the four numbers, that 

is, for u4-*+y+^' '^ ''^^l^ '^® s®®^ ^^^^ ^^ these four equa- 
tions, 

The first contains all the letters except r, that iB,S-^z=i\S 
The second contains all except j/, that is, iS-y=17 

The third contains all except ar, that is, 5- a:=18 

The fourth contains all except «, that is 8^ tts=21. 

Adding all these equations together, we have 

4iS-z-y-a?-t«=69 
Or 4iS- (z+y-f a:+u)=69 (Art. 88. c.) 

But <S=:(«:4-3^+*+'*) by substitution. 
Therefore, 4S-&'=69, that is, 35=69, and S=z2S. 

Then putting 23 for 5f, in the four equations in which it 
is first introduced, we have 

23-5=131 r;r=23 -13=10 

23-Ll8p*^^"'^"'iL23-18=5 
23-tt=21J t.tt=23-21=2. 

Contrivances of this sort for facilitating the solution of 
particular problems, must be left to be furnished for the occa- 
sion, by the ingeniiity of the learner. They are of a nature 
not to be taught by a system of rules. 

339. In the resolution of equations containing several un- 
known quantities, there will often be an advantage in adopt- 
ing the following method of notation. 

The co-efficients of one of the unknown quantities are 
represented. 

In the first equation, by a single letter, as a. 

In the second, by the same letter marked with an accent, as a'. 

In the Mrdy by the same letter with a doubk accent, as af^Sic* 

The co-efRcients of the other unknown quantities, are re- 
presented by other letters marked in a similar manner ; as are 
also the terms which consist of known quantities only. 
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Two equatiom containing the two unknown quantities x 
and y may be written thus, 

ax-{'byi=:C 
Three equations containing Xy y, and Zy thus, 

a'x+b'y+c'z=d' 
a''x+b''y+c''zz=zd'\ 

Four equations containing x, y^ z, and u, thus^ 

ax-\-by-\'Cz-{'du=:e 

a''x+b''y+(/'z+d''u=e'' 
a'''x+b'''y+c'''z+d'''u=e'''. 

The same letter is made the co-efficient of the same un- 
known quantity, in different equations, that the co-efficients 
of the several unknown quantities may be distinguished, in 
any part of the calculation. But the letter is marked with 
different accmtSy because it actually stands for different queua- 
tities. 

Thus we may put a=4, o'=:6, a''=:10, a''^=20, &c. 
To find the value of x and y. 

1. In the equation, iix-\-by=c > 

2. And a'x+b'yz=:(/l 

3. Multiplying the 1st by 5^,(Art. 328,)a6'a:+66'y=c6' 

4. Multiplying the 2d by 6, 6a^a;-f6fc^y=ic' 

5. Subtracting the 4th from the 3d, ab^x - ba^x=^cb' - b& 

6. Dividing by a¥ - ba\ (Art. 121.) ar=^*Jl*f^] 

ab^- ba^ 

By a similar process, «=?— Ilfi. 

The S3mfimetry of these expressions is well calculated to fix 
them in the memory. The denominators are the same in 
both ; and the numerators are like the denominators, except 
a change of one of the letters in each term. But the par- 
ticular advantage of this method is, that the expressions here 
obtained may be considered as gen&raL solutions, which give 
the values of the unknown quantities, in other equations, of 
a similar nature. 
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Thus if 10a?+6y=100> 
And 40jp+4y=200 5 
Then putting a=: 10 6=6 c=100 

a'=40 b'=z4 (^=200 

We have x^'Xt^^-^^^'"'^'^^^^ =^' 

ab'--ba' 10x4-6x40 

And ac^-c«^ _ 10x^00- 100x40 _,^ 

* ab'-'baf 10x4-6x40 

The equations to be resolved may, originally, consist of 
more than three terms. But if they are of the first degree, 
and have only two unknown quantities, each may be reduced 
to three terms by substitution. 

Thus the equation dx - ix-^-hy - 6yz=fn-^6 

Is the same, by Art. 120, as (d-4)ar+(fc- 6)y=m-t-8. 
And putting osscl- 4, b=h - 6, csrtn-f-S 

It becomes (Kr-|-6i/=c.* 

DEMONSTRATION OP THEOREMS. 

340. Equations have been applied, in this and the preced- 
ing sections, to the solution of mnbUnns. They may be em- 
ployed with equal advantage, m the demonstration of tiuo^ 
Ttms. The principal difference, in the two cases, is in thn 
order in which the steps are arranged. The operations them- 
selves are substantially the same. It is essential to a demon- 
stration, that complete certainty be carried through every 
part oi th^ process. (Art. 11.) This is effected, in the re 
auction of equations, by adhering to the general rule, to make 
no alteration which shall affect the value of one of the mem- 
bers, without equally increasing or diminishing the other. 
In applying this principle, we are guided by the axioms laid 
down in Art. 63. These axioms are as applicable to the de- 
monstration of theorems, as to the solution of problems. 

But the order of the steps will generally be different. In 
solving a problem, the object is to find the value of the un- 
known quantity, by disengaging it from all other quantities. 
But, in conducting a demonstration, it is necessary to bring 

* For tlie application of this plan of notation to the solution of equation* 
which contain more than two unknown quantities, see LaCroix's Algebra, ArU 
85 ; Maclaurin's Algtsbra^ Part. I. Chap. 12 ; Fenn's Algebra, p. 67 ; and a 
])aper of Laplaeo, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences for 1778. 
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the equation to that particular form which will express, io 
algebraic terms, the proposition to be proved. 

Ex. 1. Theorem, Four times the product of any two 
numbers, is equal to the square of their sum, diminished by 
the square of their difference. 

Let ar= the greater number, «= their sum, 

V= the less, cl= their difference. 

DenumstratUm. 

1. By the notation x-}-y=* ? 

2. And ar-y=rf y 
S. Adding the two, (Ax. 1.) 2x=8-{'d 

4. Subtracting the 2d from the 1st, 2y=s-d 

5. Mult. Sd and 4th, (Ax. 3.) 4spyT={s+d)x{8^i) 

6. That is, (Art. 235.) 4xy=s8' - d" 

The last equation expressed in words is the proposition 
which was to be demonstrated. It will be easily seen that 
it is equally ap{dicable to any two numbers whatever. For 
the particular values of x and y will make no difference in 
the nature of the proof. 

Thus 4x8x6=(3+6)*- (8-6)«=192. 

And4xl0x6=(104.6)«-(10-6)«=240. 

And4xl2xl0=(12+10)«-(12-10)»=480. 

Theorem 2. The sum of the squares of any two numbers is 
equal to the square of their difference, added to twice their 
product. 

Let x:=s the greater, cl= their difference. 

yxs. the less, ps their product. 

Demonstration, 



h By the notation x - y=id > 

2. And ^=P 5 

3. Squaring the first a^ - 2ay+J/*^ ' 



4. Multiplying the second by 2 2xy=z2p 

5. Adding the third and fourth a:*-[-y*=cP+2p. 

Thus ia»+8«=(10-.8)«4.2xl0x8=164. 

341. General propositions are also discovered, in an expedi- 
tious manner, by means of equations. The relations of 
quantities may be presented to our view, in a great variety 
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of ways by the several changes through which a given equa» 
tion may be made to pass. Each step in the process wilt 
contain a distinct proposition. 

Let 8 and d be the sum and diflerence of two quantities x 
and yy as before. 

1. Then 5^a:-4-y) 

2. And dzzx-y) 

8. Dividing the first by 8, is=ix+ly 

4. Dividing the 2d by 2, i^=ia:- Jy 

6. Adding the Sd and 4th, }»+Jd=Ja:+J«=a: 

6. Sub. the 4th from the 3d, i9-H=i^2/+2^y=y« 
That is, 

Half the difference oftico quantities^ added to halfthdr swUf u 
equal to the greater ; and 

Half their cUfference subtracted from half their mm, is equal to 
the less. 



SECTION XII. 



RATIO AND PROPORTION.* 



Art. 342. THE design of mathematical investigations, ia 
to arrive at the knowledge of particular quantities, by com- 
paring them with other quantities, either equal to, or greater 
or less than those which are the objects of inquiry. The end 



* Eudi'cPs B^ements, Book 6, 7, 8. Euler's Algebra, Part L Sec. 3. Emencm 
on Proportion. Camus' Geometry, Book III. Ludlam^s Mathematics. Wallis* 
Algebra, Chap. 19, 20. Saunderson's Algebra, Book 7. Barrow*s Mathema- 
tical Lectures. Analyst for March, 1814. Port Royal Art of Thinking Part 
IV. Ch. iv. 16 
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is most commonly attained by means of a series of equaHnu, 
and proportions. When we make use of equations, we deter- 
mine the quantity sought, by discovering its equality with 
8ome other quantity or quantities already known. 

We have frequent occasion, however, to compare the un- 
known quantity with others which are not equal to it, but 
either greater or less. Here a different mode of proceeding 
becomes necessary. We may inquire, either how much one 
of the quantities is greater than the other ; or how many times 
the one contains the otlier. In finding the answer to either 
of these iiKiuiries, we discover what is termed a ratio of the 
two quantities. One is called arithmetical and the other geo- 
metrieal ratio. It should be observed, however, that both 
these terms have been adopted arbitrarily, merely for dis- 
tinction's sake. Arithmetical ratio, and geometrical ratio are 
both of them applicable to arithmetic, and both to geometry. 

As the whole of the extensive and important subject of pro- 
portion depends upon ratios, it is necessary that these should 
be cleaily and fully understood. 

343. Arithmetical ratio is tite difference between two 
quantities or sets of qtuintities. The quantities themselves are 
called the tenns of the ratio, that is, the terms between which 
the ratio exists. Thus 2 is the arithmetical ratio of 5 to 3; 
This is SO] ne times expressed, by placing two points between 
the quantities thus, 5. .3, which is the same as 5 -3. Indeed 
the term aiithmeticai ratio, and its notation by points, are 
almost needless. For the one is only a substitute for the word 
difference^ and the other for the sign -. 

344. If both the terms of an arithmetical ratio be multiplied 
or divided by the same quantity, the ratio will, in effect, be 
multiplied or divided by that quantity. 

Thus if a-bz^r 

Then mult, both sides by A, (Ax. 3.) ha-hhr=hr 

a b r 
And dividing by fe, (Ax, 4.) h'^T^h 

345. If the terms of one arithmetical ratio be added to, or 
subtracted from, the corresponding terms of another, the ratio 
of their sum or difference will be equal to the sum or dilTer- 
ence of the two ratios. 
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Ai d rf-/ \ ^^® ^^^ ^^^ ratios, 
Then {a+d)''{b+h)^(a^b)+(d-'h). Foreach =a-Uir~6-4. 
And (a--d)-.(A-.A) = (a-.6)-(d-A). For each =:a-(i-6+A, 
Thus the arith. ratio of 11 ..4 is 7 / 
And the arith. ratio of 5 . . 2 is 3 > 
The ratio of the sum of the terms 16. * 6 is 10, the sum <tf 

the ratios. 
The ratio of the difference of the terms 6. .2 is 4, the differ- 
ence of the ratios. 

'346. GEOMETRICAL RATIO is that relation be- 

TWEEN QUANTITIES WHICH IS EXPRESSED BT THE QUO- 
TIENT OP THE ONE DIVIDED BY*THE OTHER.* 

Thus the ratio of 8 to 4, is f or 2. For this is the quotient 
of 8 divided hy 4. In other words, it shows how often 4 is 
contained in 8. 

In the same manner, the ratio of any quantity to another 
may be expressed by dividing the former by the latter, or, 
which is the same thing, making the former the numerator 
of a fraction, and the latter the denominator. 

a 
Thus the ratio of a to i is r- 

d+h 
The ratio of i-j-A to 5+^> ^^ Tm" 

347. Geometrical ratio is also expressed by placing two 
points, one over the other, between the quantities compared. 

Thus a : b expresses the ratio of a to 6 ; and 12:4 the ratio 
of 12 to 4. The two quantities together are called a couplet^ 
of which the first term is the antecedent^ and the last, the 
consequent. 

348. This notation by points, and the other in the form of 
a fraction, may be exchanged the one for the otlier, as con- 
venience may require ; observing to make tlie antecedent of 
the couplet, the numerator of the fraction, and the consequent 
the denominator. 

b 
Thus 10 : 5 is the same as V a-nd b : d, the same as g- 

349. Of these three, the antecedent, the consequent, and 
tlie ratio, any ttoo being given, the otlier may be found. 

•See Note H. 
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Let a= the antecedent, c= the consequent, r= the ratio. 

a 
By definition r= - ; that is, the ratio is equal to tlie antece- 

dent divided by the consequent. 

Multiplying by Cy a=:cry that is, the antecedent is equal to 

tne consequent multiplied into the ratio. 

a 
Dividing by r, €=-, that is, the consequent is equal to the 

antecedent divided by the ratio. 

Cor. 1. If two couplets have their antecedents equal, and 
their consei|uents equal, their ratios must be equal. ^ 

Cor. 2. If, in two couplets, the ratios are equal, and the 
antecedents equal, the consequents are equal ; and if the 
ratios are equal and the consequents equal, the antecedents 
are equuLf 

350. If the two quantities compared are eqwd, the ratio is 
a unit, or a ratio of equality. The ratio of Sx^ : Id is a 
unit, for the quotient of any quantity divided by itself is 1. 

If the antecedent of a couplet is greater than the conse- 
quent, the ratio is greater than a unit. For if a dividend is 
greater than its divisor, the quotient is greater than a unit. 
Thus the ratio of 18: 6 is 3. (Art. 128. cor.) This is called 
a ratio of greater inequality. 

On the other hand, if the antecedent is less than the con- 
sequent, the ratio is less than a unit, and is called a ratio of 
less inequality. Thus the ratio of 2 : 3, is less than a unit, 
because the dividend is less tlian the divisor. 

351. INVERSE or RECIPROCAL ratio is the ratio 
OF THE RECIPROCALS OF ywo QUANTITIES. See Art. 49. 

Thus the reciprocal ratio of 6 to 3, is | to i, that is i-f-i* 

a 
The direct ratio of a to & is r, that is, the antecedent divided 

by the consequent. 

, . . I I I I I b b 

The reciprocal ratio is - • r or --f-T = "* X 7 = - • 
^ a b a * a^I a 

that in the ccmsequent b divided by the antecedeat a. 



*£ucUd7.& t&uc.9.S. 
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Hence a reciprocal ratio is expressed by ifi/oerHng thi fi>06^ 
twn which expresses the direct ratio ; or when f he iiotaii<Mi 
is by points, by imtrtmg the order of the terms. 

Thus a is to (, inversely, as 6 to a. 

352. COMPOUND RATIO is the ratio op the PRO- 
PUCTSy or the corhespondimg terms of two ob hom 

$I1|?LE ratios.* 

Tlins the ratio of 6 : 3, is 2 

And the ratio of 12 : 4, is 3 



The ratio compounded of these is 72 : 12=6. 

Here the compound ratio is obtained by multiplying 
tog^ether the two antecedents, and also the two consequents, 
of the simple ratios. 

So the ratio compounded, 

Of the ratio of a: h 

And the ratio of c : d 

And the ratio of h: y 

arh 

Is the ratio of ach : bdy=.^~^ 

^ hdy 

Compound ratio is not different in its nature from any other 
ratio. The tenn is used, to denote the origin of the ratio, in 
particular cases. 

Cor. The compound ratio is equal to the product of the 
simple ratios. 

The ratio of a : (, is ^ 

The ratio of c : d, is ^ 

d 

The ratio of A : y, is - 

y 

And the ratio compounded of these is — , which is the 

bdy 

product of the fractions expressing the simple ratios. (Art. 
155.) 

353. If, in a series of ratios, the consequent of each pre- 
ceding couplet, id the antecedent of the following one, the 



^ See Note Ir 
16» 
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nttio of the first antecedent to the last conseqwnt^ is equal U> tiuU 
uihich is compounded of all the intervenmg ratios.* 

Thus, in the series of ratios a : h 

b : c 
c : d 
d:h 

the ratio of a : A is equal to that which is compounded of the 
ratios of a: b^ of b : c^ of c : dy of d : h. For the compound 

ratio by the last article is — 1 =^ or a : fc. (Art. 145.) 

bcdh h 

In the same manner, all the quantities which are both 
antecedents and consequents will disappear when tlie frac- 
tional product is reduced to its lowest terms, and will leave 
the compound ratio to be expressed by the first antecedent 
and the last consequent. 

354. A particular class of compound ratios is produced, by 
multiplying a simple ratio into itself or into another eqvhl 
ratio. These are termed duplicate, triplicate^ quadruplicate^ 
&c. according to the number of multiplications. 

A ratio compounded of two equal ratios, that is, the square 
of the simple ratio, is called a duplicate ratio. 

One compounded of threes that is, the cube of the simple 
ratio, is called triplicate, &c. 

In a similar manner, the ratio of the square roots of two 
quantities, is called a subduplicale ratio ; that of the cube 
roots a stU)triplicate ratio, &c. 

Thus the simple ratio of a to J, is a :. ft 

The duplicate ratio of a to 6, is a' : ft* 

The triplicate ratio of a to ft, is a* : ft* 

The subduplicate ratio of a to ft, is ^a : \^b 

The subtriplicate of a to 6, is J^a : ^ft, &.c. 

The terms duplicate, triplicate, &c. ought not to be con- 
founded with double, triple, &c.f 

The ratio of 6 to 2 is 6 : 2=3 

Double this ratio, that is, twice the ratio, is 12 : 2=6 ) 
Triple the ratio, i. e. three times the ratio, is 18 : 2=9 J 



* This is the particular case of compound ratio which is treated of in th« 
(tU book of Euctid. See the editions of Simaon and Playfiur. 

t See Note K. 
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jBut the dupUcatttBiio^»e,ih}d square of the ratio,is 0* : 2*= 9 > 
And the triplicate raUo,i.e.ihe cu6eof the ratio, is 6' : 2^=27 ) 

555. That quantities may have a ratio to each other, it is 
pccessary that they should he so far of the same nature, as 
that one can properly be said to be either equal to, or greater^ 
or less than the other. A foot has a ratio to an inch, for one 
is twelve times as great as the other. But it cannot be said 
that an hoiu* is either shorter or longer than a rod ; or that 
an acre is greater or less than a degree. Still if these quan- 
tities are expressed by numiers^ tliere may be a ratio between 
the numbers. There is a ratio between the number of min- 
utes in an hour, and the number of rods in a mile. 

556. Having attended to the nature of ratios, we have next 
to consider in what manner they will be affected, by varying 
one or both of the terms between which the comparison is 
made. It must be kept in mind that, when a direct ratio is 
expressed by a fraction, the antecedent of the couplet is always 
the numerator, and the consequent the denominator. It will 
be easy, then, to derive from the properties of fractions, the 
changes produced in ratios by variations in the quantities 
compared. For the ratio of the two quantities is the same as 
the value of the fractions, each being the quotient of the 
numerator divided by the denominator. (Arts. 135, 346.) 
Now it lias been shown, (Art. 137,) that multiplying the 
nmnerator of a fraction by any quantity, is multiplying the 
value by that quantity ; and that dividing the numerator is 
dividing the value. Hence, 

357. Multiplying the antecedent of a couplet by any quantity, 
is multiplying the ratio by that ^lantity ; and dividing the a/nte- 
cedent is dividing the ratio. 

Thus the ratio of 6 : 2 is S 
And the ratio of 24 : 2 is 12. 

Here the antecedent and the ratio, in the last couplet, are 
each four times as great as in the first. 

The ratio of a ibis ^ 

And the ratio of na : i is ^ 

b* 
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Cor. With a given consequent^ the greater the anteeeimOf 
the greater the roHo ; and on the other hand, the greater the 
ratio, the greater tlie antecedent.* See Art. 137. cor. 

358. MuUiplying the consequent of a eoupkt hy any quanHiy 
iSy in effecU dividmg the ratio by that quarUihf ; and dividing tne 
consequent is multiplying the ratio. For maltiplying the denom- 
inator of a fraction, is dividing the value ; and dividing the 
denominator is multiplying the value. (Art. 138.) 

Thus the ratio of 1 2 : 2, is 6 
And the ratio of 12 : 4, is 3. 

Here the consequent in the second couplet, is tvfice as great, 
and the ratio only half as great, as in the first. 

The ratio of a : b is . 

b 

And the ratio of a : nb, is ---. 

nb 

Cor. With a given antecedent, the greater the consequent, 
the less the ratio ; and the greater the ratio, the less the con- 
sequent.! See Art. 138. cor. 

359. From the two last articles, it is evident that mutHply- 
ing the antecedent of a couplet, by any quantity, will have the 
same effect on the ratio, as dividing the consequent by that 
quantity; and dividvng the antecedent, will have the same 
effect as multiplying the consequent. See Art. 139. 

Thus the ratio of 8 : 4, is 2 

Mult, the antecedent by 2, the ratio of 16 : 4, is 4 
Divid. the consequent by 2, the ratio of 8:2, is 4. 

Cor. Any factor or divisor may be transferred, from the 
antecedent of a couplet to the consequent, or from the conse- 
quent to the antecedent, without altering the ratio. 

It must be observed that, when a factor is thus transferred 
flrcm one terra to the other, it becomes a divisor ; and when 
a divisor is transferred, it becomes a factor. 

Thus the ratio of 3x6 ; 9=2 ) ,, .. 

Transferring the factor 3, 6 : |=8 5 ^^^ ^^^ '^^^ 



* Eu;lid 8 and 10. 5. The fiist part of the propositions, 
t Euciui S and 10. 5. The last part of the propoBitioiiB* 
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^ . - ma , ma , ma -1 

The ratio of — : 6=— -f-t=-r- 

y y *y 

_ - . , _ ma 

Transfemng y ma : 6y =ma-r-6y = t- f 

Transferring m, a : ■^=a^- =-g^ 



J 



360. It is farther evident, from Arts. 357 and 358, that if 

THE ANTECEDENT AND CONSEQUENT BE BOTH MULTIFLIED, 
OR BOTH DIVIDED, BY THE SAME QUANTITY, THE RATIO WILL 
NOT BE ALTERED.^ See Alt. 140. 

Thus the ratio of 8 : 4=2 1 

Mult both tenns by 2, 16 : 8=2 > the same ratio. 

Divid. both terms by 2, 4 : 2=2 ) 

a 
The ratio of a : 6=t 

ma a 
Multiplying both terms by m, ma : mb=z—,z=T 

rv 11 1 a b an a 

Dividing both terms by n, - : -=i^= j^ 

Cor. L The ratio of twofractiont which have a common 
denominator* is the same as the ratio of their nuanerator^. 

a b 

Thus the ratio of ~ ^ ~. is the same as that of a : 6. 

n n 

Cor. 2. The direct ratio of two fractions which have a 
common numerator, is the same as the reciprocal ratio of 
their denominatars. 

a a , 11 

Thus the ratio of — • ~, is the same as r: • !> or ^ • w- 

m n m fi> 

361. From the last article, it will be easy to determine the 

ratio of any two fractions. If each term be muhiplted by 

the two denominators, the ratio will be assigned in integral 

expressions. Thus multiplying the terms of the couplet 

a c abd bed , . , , » . t 

r J 3 by bdy we have -j- • -j^, which becomes ad : bc^ by can 

celling equal quantities from the numerators and denomi 
nators. 



* Euclid, 15. 5 
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S61. &• A ratio of gret^er inequaJUyf compounded with 

another ratio, increases it.. 

Let the ratio of greater inequality be that of l-|-n : 1 

And any given ratio, that of a : 6 

The ratio compounded of these, (Art. 352,) is a^na : b 
Which is gi'oater than that of a : 6 (Art. 866. cor.) 
But a ratio of lesser inequuUty^ compounded with another 
ratio, dimmishes it. • 

Let the ratio of lesser inequahty be that of 1 —n : 1 

And any given ratio, that of a:b 

The ratio compounded of these is a-naib 

Which is less tlian that of a : b. 

362. If to or from the terms of any couplet^ there be added or 
SUBTHACTED two Other ouaiitilies having the same ratiOy the sums 
or remamders toill also have the same ratio.* 

Let the ratio of a : 6 > 

Be the same as that of c:d) 

Then the ratio of the sum of the antecedents, to the sum 
of the consequents, viz. of a-fc to b-|-^> ^^ ^^^ ^^^ same. 
a-f-^^ c a 



That is 



b+d-d^b 

Demonstration. 



a c 

1. By supposition, J~5 

2v Multiplying by b and d, acl=5c 

3. Adding cd to both sides, ad'\^z=:bC'-^-cd 

4. Dividing by d, o+c = — ^ 

a^c e a 

5. Dividing by b+d, j-p=:2=g- 

The ratio of the difference of the antecedents, tx) the difler- 
ence of tlie consequents, is also the same. 

That IS " " ^ ^ ^ 
That IS ^3^=^=5- 



* Euclid, 6 and 6, 5. 
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Dememtrathn* 

1. By supposition, as before, ^=f 

2. Multiplying by b and d, adz=:be 

3. Subtracting cd from both sides, ad - cd= be - cd 

4. Dividing by d, a-c=:-^*^ 



5. Dividing by 6 - d 



d 
a-c c a 



b-d d b 
Thus the ratio of 15 : 5 is 3 > 

And the ratio of 9 : 3 is 3 ) 

Then adding and subtracting the terms of the two couplets, 

The ratio of l5+9 : 5+3 is 3 

And the ratio of 15 - 9 : 5 - 3 is 3 

Here the terms of only two couplets have been added to- 
gether. But the proof may be extended to any number of 
couplets where the ratios are equal. For, by the addition of 
the two first, a new couplet is formed, to which, upon the 
same principle, a third may be added, a fourth, &c. Hence, 

363. If, in several couplets, the ratios are equal, the sum 

OF ALL THE ANTEC&DEN7S HAS THE SAME RATIO TO THE 
SUM OF ALL THE CONSEQUENTS, WHICH ANY ONE OF THE 
ANTECEDENTS HAS TO ITS CONSEQUENT.* 

ri2: 6=2 
10:5=2 



Thus the ratio ^ 8.4—0 



I «f:3=2 

Therefore the ratioof (12+10+8+6) : (6+5+4+3)=2, 

363. h, A ratio of greater inequaUty is dimhiisru,dy by addiAg 
the sanie quantity to both the terms. 

Let the given ratio be that of 0+6 : a or fill, 

a 

Adding x to both terms, it becomes a+i+a? : o+a: or ^ '^^? 

a+x 



^Euclid, land J2, 5. 
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Reduoing them to a coimnoa denommaior, 

The first become* ^+ab±ax+bx 

And the latter d'+ab+ax 

a{a-\-x) 

As the latter numerator is manifestly less than the other, 
the ratio must be less. (Art. 356. cor.) 

But a ratio of lesser ineqwdity is increased^ by adding tha 
same quantity to both terms. 

Let the given ratio be that of a- i : a, or -«-Z- 

a 

Adding x to both terms, it becomes a - ^4'' • M~' ^ ^^ '"^ 

<i-{-x 

Reducing them to a common denommator. 

The first becomes fLZ — Jl — Z — 

o(a-|- ar) 

And the latter, (f-ab+ax^ 

a{a'-^'X) 

As the latter numerator is greater than the other, the ratio 
is greater. 

If the same quantity, instead of being added, is stAtractid 
from botji tenns, it is evident the eflTect upon the ratio must 
be reversed. 

Examplet, 

1. Which is the greatest, the ratio of 11 : 9, or that of 
44:35? 

2. Which is the greatest, the ratb of o+S : io, or that of 
2a+7 : {a ? 

3. If the antecedent of a couplet be 65, and the ratio IS, 
what is the consequent 1 

4. If the consequent of a couplet be 7, and the ratio 18, 
what is the antecedent. 

6. What is the ratio compounded of the ratios of 3 : 7, and 
8a:5i,and7x+l :3y-2l 

6. What is the ratio compounded of ff+y • ^» ^^^ 
«-y : a+6, and a+6 : A? Ans. 4r*-j^ : hh 
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7. If the ratios of 5x4-7 : 2:r -^ 3, and d;4-2 : ^x-^S be com* 
pounded, will they produce a ratio of greater inequality, or of 
lesser inequality t Ans. A ratio of greater inequality. 

8. What is the ratio compounded of x-f-y : ^ and x-^yib, 

* — y 
and 6 : — - — 1 Ans. A ratio of equality. 

9. What is the ratio compounded of 7 : 5, and the dupli* 
cate ratio of 4 : 9, and the triphcate ratio of 3 : 2 ? 

^ Ans. 14 : 15. 

10. What is the ratio compounded of 3 : 7, and the tripli-r 
cate ratio of a; : y, and the suhduplicate ratio of 49 : 9 ? 

Ans. ap* : y'. 

PROPORTION. 

363. An accurate and familiar acquaintance with the doc- 
trine of ratios, is necessary to a ready understanding of the 
principles of propwHaiiy one of the most important of all the 
oranches of the mathematics. In consiaering ratios, we 
compare two quanHtieSy for the purpose of finding either their 
difference, or the quotient of the one divided by the other. 
But in proportion, the comparison is between two ratios. 
And this comparison is limited to such ratios as are equal. 
We do not inquire how much one ratio is greater or less than 
another, but whether they ate the same. Thus the numbers 
12, 6, 8, 4, are said to be proportional, because the ratio of 
12 : 6 is the same as that of 8 : 4. 

364. Proportion, then, is an equaliiy of ratios. It is ei- 
ther arithmetical or geometrical. Arithmetical proportion is 
an equality of arithmetical ratios, and geometrical proportion 
is an equality of geometrical ratios.* Thus the numbers 6, 
4, 10, 8, are in arithmetical proportion, because the difference 
between 6 and 4 is the same as the difference between 10 and 
8. And the numbers 6, 2, 12, 4, are in geotneirical propor- 
tion, because the quotient of 6 divided by 2, is the same as 
the quotient of 12 divided by 4. 

365. Care must be taken not to confound proportion with 
ratio. This caution is the more necessary, as in common 
discourse, the two terms are used indiscriminately, or rather, 

 See Note L. 
17 
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furopoilkm is used for both. The ezpeoses of one man are 
said to beai' a greater proportion to his income, than those oi 
another. But according to the definition which has just been 

flven, one proportion is neither greater nor less than another, 
or equality does pot admit of degrees. One ratio may be 
greater or less than another. The ratio of 12 : 2 is greater 
than that of 6 : 2, and less than that of 20 : 2. But these dif- 
ferences are not applicable to proportion^ when the term is 
used in its technical sense. The loose signification which is 
so frequently attached to this word, may be proper enough in 
familiar language : for it is sanctioned by a general usage. 
But for scientific purposes, the distinction between proportion 
and ratio should be clearly drawn, and cautiously observed. 

366. The equality between two ratios, as has been stated, 
is called proportion. The word is sometimes applied also to 
the series of terms among which this equality of ratios exists. 
Thus the two couplets 15:5 and 6 : 2 are, when taken to- 
gether, called a proportion. 

367. Proportion may be expressed, either by the common 
rign of equality, or by four points between the two couplets. 

mi ( 8 •• 6=4 •• 2, or 8 •• 6 : : 4 •• 2 > are arithmetical 
(a " kz=c •• dy or a •• 6 : : c •• rf ) proportions. 

k ^ i 12 : 6^8 1 4, or 12 : 6 : : 8 : 4 > are geometrical 
I a: bznd : A, or a: b::d:h) proportions. 

The latter is read, * the ratio of a to fc equals the ratio of d 
to fc;' OT more concisely, * a is to 6, as d to fc.* 

868. The first and last terms are called the extremes^ and 
the other two the means. Homologous terms are either the 
two antecedents or the two consequents. Aiahgous terms 
are the antecedent and con^quent of the same couplet. 

369. >8 the ratios are equal, it is manifestly immaterial 
which of the two couplets is placed first. 

If a • 6 : : c : d, then c:d::a:h. For if fi=f then ^=?. 

b d d b 

, 370. The muBberof terms must be, at least, four. ¥<» 
the equality is between the ratios of ttoo couplets; and each 
couplet must have an antecedent and a consequent. There 
may be a proportion, however, among three quantities. For 
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(Hie ef the qtiantittes may be repeated^ so as to form two 
terms. In this case the quantity repeated is called the mt«I- 
dle ternii or a mean proportional between tlie two other quan- 
tities, especially if the proportion is geometrical. 

Thus the numbers 8, 4, 2, are proportional. That is, 8 : 
4 : * 4 : 2. Here 4 is both the consequent in the first couplet, 
and the antecedent in the last. It is therefore a mean pro- 
portional between 8 and 2. 

The ktat term is called a third proportional to the two other 
quantities. Thus 2 is a third pro}x>rtional to 8 and 4. 

371. Inverse or rcoprY^cal proportion is an equality between 
a direct ratio, and a reciprocal ratio. 

Thus 4:2:: i:i; that is, 4 is to 2, redproeallyy as S to 6. 
Sometimes also, the order of the terms in one of the couplets, 
is inverted, without writing them in the form of a fraction. 
—(Art. 361.) 

Thus 4 : 2 : : 3 : 6 inversely. In this case, the first term 
is to the seeondy as the fimrth to the third ; that is, the first 
divided by the second, is equal to the fourth divided by the 
third. 

372. When there is a series of quantities, such that the 
ratios of the first to the second, of the second to the third, of 
the third to the fourth, &c. are all emMl; the quantities are 
said to be in continwd proportion. The consequent of each 
-preceding ratio is, then, the antecedent of the following 
one.-^Continued proportion is also called progression^ as will 
be seen in a following section. 

Thus the numbers 10, 8, 6, 4, 2, are in continued arithme- 
tical proportion. For 10-8=8-6=6-4=4-2. 

The numbers 64, 32, 16, 8, 4, are iiv continued geometrical 
proportion. For 64 : 32 : : 32 : 16 : : 16 : 8 : : 8 : 4. 

If a, 6, c, d, A, &c. are in continued geometrical propor- 
tion ; then a : b : : b : c : : c : d : : d : h, &c. 

One case of continued proportion is that of three propor- 
tional quantities. (Art. 370.) 

373. As €ui arithmeticcd proportion i^, generally, nothing 
more than a very simple equation, it is scarcely necessary to 
give the subject a separate consideration. 

The proportion a..b::c , . d 

Is the same bs the equation a -< 6 =<; - d. 
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It will be proper, however, to observe that, if four quanti* 
ties are in aritmnetical proportion, the mm of the extremes u 
equal to the sum of the means. 

Thus if a. .6: : A., m, then a4-w*=i+A 

For by supposition, a - 6= A - m 

And transposing - 6 and - fit, a-\-m=z 64- A 

60 in the proportion, 12 . . 10: : 1 1 . . 9, we have 124-9= 10-{-ll. 

Again if three quantities are in arithmetical proportion, the 
sum of the extremes is equal to double the mean. 

If a . . 6 : : 6 . . c, then, a-b^zb^c 

And transposing - 6 and - Cy a-|-c=: 26. 

GEOMETRICAL PROPORTION. 

374. But if four q\iantities are in geometrical proportion, 
the PRODUCT of the extremes is equal to the product of the 
means. 

Ifa:b::c:dy ad^bc 

a^e 

(Ad^^cbd 

b d 

Reducing the fractions, ad=:bc 

Thus 12 : 8 : : 15 : 10, therefore 12x10=8x15. 

Cor. Any factor may be transferred from one mean to the 
other, or from one extreme to the other, without affecting the 
proportion. If aimbiixiy^ then a :b::mx:y. For the 
product of the means is, in both cases the same. And if 
na:b ::x:yy then a:b:ix:ny. 

375. On the other hand, if the product of two quantities 
is equal to the product of two others, the four quantities will 
form a proportion, when they are so arranged^ that those oa 
one side of the equation shall constitute the means, and those 
(HI the other side, the extremes. 

m_A 

For by dividing 7m/=nA by ny, we have ^=_ 



For by supposition, (Arts. 346, 364.) 
Multiplying by 6d, (Ax. 3.) 



If my=nA, then m : n : : A : y, that is, 



And reducing the fractions, 



ny ny 
m__A 
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Cor, The same must be true of any fiuiorst which form the 
two sides of an equation. 

If (a-f-6)Xc=(d-m)xy> theno-f 6 : d-miiy :c. 

S76. If three quantities are proportional, the product of the 
extremes is equal to the square of the mean. For this meaa 
proponi(HiaI is, at the same time, the consequent of the fint 
couplet, and the antecedent of the last. (Art. S70.) It ia 
therefore to be multiplied into itselff that is, it is to be squaretL 

If a : b::b : Cf then mult, extremes and means, ac=V, 

Hence, BmeanproporHonal between two quantities may b^ 
found, by extracting the square root of their product. 

If a : x:: x: Cf then x'=ac, and x—\/ac. (Art. 297.) 

377. It follows, from Art. 374, that in a proportion, eithei 
extreme is equal to the product of the means, divided by the 
other extreme ; and either of the means is equal to the pro- 
duct of the extremes, divided by the other mean. 

1. If a: b::c : df then ad=zbc 

2. Dividing by d, ^=-4 

d 

ad 

3. Dividing the first by c^ 6= — 

c 

4. Dividing it by 6, c^i- 

b 

5. Dividing it by a» d=zJL ; that is, the 

a 

fourth term is equal to the product of tlic second and third 
divided by the first. 

On this principle is founded the rule of simple proportion 
in arithmetic, commonly called the Rtie of Three. Three 
numbers are given to find a fourth, which is obtained by 
multiplying together the second and tlurd, and dividing by 
the first. 

378. The propositions respecting the products of the 
means, and of the extremes, furnish a very simple and con-i 
venient criterion for determining whether any four quantities 
are proportional. We have only to multiply the meana 
together, and also the extremes. If the products are equal, 
the quantities are proportional. If the products are not equal, 
the quantities are not proportional. ^^^ 
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379 In mathematical investigations, when the relations 
of several quantities are given, they are frequently stated in 
the form of a proportion. But it is commonly necessary that 
this first proportion should pass through a number of trans- 
formations before it brings out distinctly the unknown quaa* 
tity, or the proposition which we wish to demonstrate. It 
may undergo any change which will not affect the equality 
of 'the ratios ; or which will leave the product of the means 
equal to the product of the extremes. 

It is evident, in the first place, that any alteration in the 
arrair^ement^ which will not affect the equality of these two 
products, will not destroy the proportion. Thus, if a : fr : : e : d, 
the order of these four quantities may be varied, in any way 
which will leave ad=:bc. Hence, 

380. If four quantities are proportional, the order of 

THE MEANS, OR OF THE EXTREMES, OR OF THE TERMS OF 
BOTH COUPLETS, MAT BE INVERTED WITHOUT DESTROTING 
THE PROPORTIOIT. 

If a:b:;ci d) .^^^ 

And 12:8::6:45^^®^' 

1. hwertmg the measM^* 

aic::h\d\ ., . . ( Th& first is to the tUtd^ 
12 : 6 : : 8 : 4 5 ' \ As the sec(md to the ftmrik. 

In other words, the ratb of the antecedents is equal to the 
rqitio of the coMequenls. 

This inversion of the means is frequently referred to by 
geometers, under the name of JUtemakon.'f 

2. IwDtrting the extremes^ 

d: b::c : a > . , . . ( The fourth is to the second^ 
4 : 8: : 6 : 12 i ^'^^^ '®' ( As the third to the fast. 

3. huoertiii^ the terms of each coupkty 

i : a : : d : c > , . C The second is to the fast^ 
8 : 12 : : 4 : 6 5 ^^ ^^' ^ As the fourth to the third. 

This is technically called Inversion. 
Each of these may also be varied, by changing the order 
of the two couplets. (Art. 369.) 

Cor. The order of the whole p'oportion may be inverted. 

If a: b::c:dy then d : c;:b : a. 



* See Note M. t^w^ ^^' & 
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In each of these cases, it will be at once seen that, by 
taking the products of the means, and of the extremes, we 
have arf=6c, and 12x4=8x6. 

If the terms of only one of the couplets are invertec^ the 
proportion becomes redpraad. (Art 371.) 

If a : 6 : : c : d, then a is to 6, reciprocally, as d to c. 

. 381. A difference of arrangement is not the only alteration 
which we have occasion to produce, in the terms of a pro- 
portion. It is frequently necessary to multiply, divide, involve, 
&c. In all cases, the art of conducting the investigation 
consists in so ordering the several changes, as to maintain a 
constant equality, between the ratb of the two first tenne, 
and that of the two last. As in resolving an equation, we 
must see that the rides remain equal ; so m varying a pro- 
portion, the equality of the ratios must be preserved. And 
this is effected either by keeping the ratios the samey while 
the terms are altered ; or by increasing or diminishing one of 
the ratios us much as the other. Most of the succeeding proofr 
are intended to bring this princijde distinctly into view, and 
to make it familiar. Some of the propositions might be de- 
monstrated, in a more simple manner, perhaps, by multiplying 
the extremes and means. But this would not give so clear 
a view of the mUure of the several changes in the proportions. 

It has been shown that, if both the terms of a couplet be 
multiplied or divided by the same quantity, the ratio will re- 
main the same ; (Art. 360.) that multiplying the antecedent 
is, in effect, multiplying the ratio^ and dividing the antece- 
dent, is dividing the ratio ; (Art. 357.) and farther, that mul- 
tiplying the consequent^ is, in effect, dividing the ratio, and 
dividing the consequent is multiplying the ratio. (Art. 368.) 
As the ratios in a proportion are equal, if they are both 
multiplied, or both divided, by the same quantity, they will 
still be equal. (Ax. 3.) One wiU be increased or diminished 
as much as the other. Hence, 

382. If four quantities are proportional, two analogous 
OR two homologous terms mat be multiplied or di- 
vided BT THE SAME QUANTITY, WITHOUT DESTBOTING THE 

proportion. 

If analogous terms be multiplied or divided, the ratios will 
not be altered. (Art. 360. ) If homologous terms be multi- 
phed or divided, both ratios w91 be equally increased or 
oiminished. (Arts. 357, 8.) 
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If a : i : : c : rf, then, 

1. Multiplying the two first terms, ma:fnb::c:d 

2. Multiplying the two last terms, a: biimcimd 
S. Multiplying the two antecedents,* una: b::mc : d 

4. Multiplying the two consequents, aimbiicimd 

5. Dividing the two first terms, -?:-_:: c : d 

m m 

6. Dividing the two last terms, a ; 6 : : — : " 

911 in 

7. Dividing the two antecedents, ?i. \h:: L : d 

h A 

8. Dividing the two consequents, a: ^ :\c: _. 

m m 

Cor. 1. AU the terms may be multiplied or divided by the 
same quantity.f 

1 3 a b c d 

ma'.mbiimc: md^ _:—::__: — 

m m m m 

Cor. 2. In any of the cases in this article, multiplication 
of the consequent may be substituted for division of the ante- 
cedent in the same couplet, and division of the consequent, 
for multiplication of the antecedent. (Art. 359, cor.) 

{ma:6::mc:d1 § fd : — : rmc : rfl \ma:b:'.e\ ^ 
1*11 w LI m 

^:b::L: d\*^\a\mh:: — : d\ ) - : ft : : c : md 
m m J ^ V. mJLm 

383. It is often necessary not only to dlter the tenns of a 
proportion, and to vary the arrangement, but to compare one 
proportion with oMther. From this comparison will firequently 
arise a new proportion, which may be requisite in solving a 
problem, or in carrying forward a demonstration. One of 
the most important cases is that in which two of the terms 
in one of the proportions compared, are the $ame with two in 
the other. The similar terms may be made to disappewrf 
and a new proportion may be formed of the four remaining 
tenns. For, 
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S84. If two ratios are RESPECTIVELr E^UAL TO A THIBDi 
THE7 ARE EQUAL tO EACH OTHER.* 

This is nothing more than the 1 1th axiom af^lied to ratios, 
iJJ;;J;:j;:Jjtheixa:6::c:rf,ora:c::6:A(Art.880.) 

And m : n : : c : a 5 

For if the ratio of m : n is greater than that of c : 4, it is 
manifest that the ratio of a : i, which is equal to that of m : ii» 
is also greater than that of c : d 

385. In these instances, the terms which are alike in the 
two proportions are the two first and the two lotst But this 
arrangement is not essential. The order of the terms may 
be changed, in various ways, without affecting the equality 
of the ratios. 

1. The similar terms may be the two antecedents^ ox ih» 
two consequents^ in each proportion. Thus, 

If m:a::n:b) ., ( By alternation, miniiaib 
And m:c::n:di { And miniic: d 

Therefore a : 6 : : c : ({, or a : c : : 6 : ({, by the last article. 

2. The antecedents in one of the proportions, may be the 
same as the consequents in the other. 

If m : a : : n : 6 > ^j^^ C By inver. and altem, a:b::m:n 
And c:m::d:ni (By alternation, c:d::m:n 

Therefore a : 6, &c. as before. 

3. Two homologous terms, in one of the proportions, may 
be the same, as two analogous terms in the other. 

If a:m::b:n} , C By alternation, a:b:^.m:n 
Andc:d::m:n5 (And c:d::m:n 

Therefore, a : 6, jic. 

All these are instances of an equality^ between the ratios in 
ooe proportion, and those in another. In geometry, the 



♦Euclid 11. 5. tfiuclidl3.5. 
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jtrdpositton to ^Hch. they belong is usaally died by the 
words *^ ex aequo,^^ or ^* ex aequaUJ^* The 6ec(»id case m 
this article is that which in its form, most obviously answers 
to the explanation in Euclid. But they are all upon the 
same principle, and are frequently referred to, without dis* 
crimination. 

586. Any number of proportions may be compared, in th^ 
same manner, if the two first or the two last terms in each 
preceding proportion, are the same with the two first or the 
two last in the following one.* 

Thus if a : 6 : : c : dl 

And c : d : : A : M ., , 

And A:/::m:«r^«'^'» = ^''» = y- 

And m:n::x:yj 
That is, the two first terms of the first proportion have the 
same ratio, as the two last terms of the last proportion. For 
it is manifest that the ratio of cM the couplets is the same. 

And if the terms do not stand in the same order as here, 
yet if they can be reduced to this form, the same principle is 
applitoaUe. 

Thus ifa:c::h:d'\ fa:hi:c:d 

i'^J fc:«/.1'' >then by alternation^ f if.viii 
And h:m::l:n ( ^ |A:i::m:fi 

And m:jr::tt:yj \^m:n:;x:y 

Therefore a : 6 : : x : y, as before. , 

In ail the examples in this, and the preceding articles, the 
two terms in one proportion which have equals in another, 
are neither the two meansy nor the two extremesy but one of 
the means, and one of the extremes ; and the resulting pro- 
portion is imiformly direct. 

587. ^ut if the two means, or the two extremes, in one 
proportion, be the same with the means, or the extremes, in 
another, the four remaining terms will be reciprocally proper' 
tUmal. 

If a:m::n:b} .. 11 , , 

And6':m::n:d5^^^^«-^-fc-5'<^^^-^--^-*- 

And fd=mi \ ^^^^' ^''^'^ Therefore a6=c(l, and a : c : : d ^ ft. 

* Euclid 22. 5. 



* b > 

> then a: c:: d:b. 
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« 

In tbis example, the two means in one proportion, axe I3ce 
those in the other. But the principle will be the same, if the 
ta^eme^ are alike, or if the extremes in one proportion ara 
like the means in the other. 

Orifa:i» : :n: 6 
And m: c ::d 

The proposition in geometry which applies to this case, is 
usually cited by the words " ex a^quo periurbate.^* 

388. Another way in which the terms of a proportion may 
be varied, is by tMUion or subiraciion. 

If to or from two analogous or two homologous 
terms of a proportion, two other quantities having 
the same ratio be added or subtracted, the proportion 
will be preserved.! 

For a ratio is not altered, by adding to it, or subtracting 
from it, the terms of another equal ratio. (Art. 362.) 

If a:b:z c :d 
And aibiimin 

Then by adding to, or subtracung from a and 6, the terms 
€S the equal ratio m : n, we have, 

a^m : b-^-n : : c : d, and a-ntib-niicid. 

And by adding and subtracting m and n, to and from e and 
d we have, 

a : 6 : : c-f-m : d-f^H and a: b::c-m:({-n. 
Here the addition and subtraction are to and from a$udO'- 
etms terms. But by alternation, (Art 380,) these terms wiU 
become homologausj and we shall have, 

o-j-m : c : : b-\-n : d^ and a^micwb-^nid. 

Cor. 1. This addition may, evidently, be extended to any 
fiiimier of equal ratios. % 

Thu8ifa:6: :< ^* 
Then axbw e+A | m^ x r d-f-M-M^y- 



I" <   



41 Euclid 83^ 6. tfiudidSyS. t£ocliaS,fi. Cor. 
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For by alternation aiciibid} there- ( a+tn : c+n ::b:d 
And m:n::b:dl fore ^ ora~|-m:6::c-4-n:dL 

S89. From the last article it is evident that if, in any pro- 
portion, the terms be added to, or subtracted from each other, 
that is, 

If two analogous or homologous terms bs added to, 
or subtracted from the two others) the proportion 
will be preserved. 

Thus, i{a:b::c:df and 12 : 4 : : 6 : 2, then. 



1. Mding the two last terms, to the two first. 

a4-c:64-d::a: 6 12+6: 4+2:: 12: 4 

d 12+6 

h 12+6 

d 124-6 



and a-^c : &+d : : c 
or a^c : a : : h4-d 
and a-4-c : c : : 6 



d 



4 + 2:: 6: 2 

12:: 4+ 2:4 

6:: 44- 2 



2. 



2. Adding the two on/^ceeJen^^, to the two consequents. 
b:b::c+d:d 12+4: 4:: 6+2: 



0+6 : a : : c+d : c, &c. 12+4 : 12 : : 6+2 : 6, &c. 
This is called Composition.1[ 

S. Subtracting the two first terms, from the two last* 

c-a: a: : d-b : b 
e^a: c i:d-b id^ &c. 

4. Subtracting the two Ic»{ terms from the two first. 

a-c:b-d: taib^ 
a^c: b-d: : c : rf, &c. 

5. S^tracting the cotue^t^en^^ from the antecedents. 

a-6 : 6: :c-rf: d 

a : a-6 : : c : c-d, &c. 

The alteration expressed by the last of these forms is called 
Ctmersion. 

6. Subtraotmg the antecedents from the consequents. 

6-a : a: : d- c: c 
6 : fr-a: : c2 : d-c, &(C. 



* Eactid 24, 5. 



t Eucli4 18,5. 



I Euclid 19, ff. 
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] 
7, Adding and subtracting, i 

Or^b : a-6: :c+d : c-rf. j 

That is, the sum of the two first terms, is to their differ- I 

ence, as the sum of the two last, to their difference. 

Cor. If any compound quantities, arranged as in the prece* 
ding examples, are proportional, the simple quantities of which 
they are compounded are proportional also. ] 

Thus, if a+t ' b:: c+d : d, then a: b::c: d. \ 

This is called Dwision.* 

390. If the correspondino terms of two or mors 

RANKS OF proportional QUANTITIES BE MULTIPLIED 
together, THE PRODUCT WILL BE PROPORTIONAL. 

This is comwnmdmg ratios, (Art. 352,) or compounding 
proportions. It should be distinguished from what is called 
cofRpo^t^ion, which is an addUwn of the terms of a ratio. (Art. 
S89. 2.) 

If aib..c:d\ 12:4::6:2> 

And A:i::m:n) 10:5::8:4) 



Then ahibliimidn 120 : 20 : : 48 : & 

For from the nature of proportion, the two ratios in the 
first rank are equal, and also tne ratios in the second rank. 
And multiplying the corresponding terms is multiplying the 
roUto^, (Art. 357. cor.) that is, multipl3ring eqmU by equals ; 
(Ax. 3.) so that the ratios will still be equal, and therefore 
me four products must be proportional. 

The same proof is applicable to any number of proportions. 

Ca:b::e:d 
If }h: l::m:n 

ip :q::x:y 
Then ahp :blq:: anx : dny. 

From this it is evident, that if the terms of a prqx)rtion be 
multiplied, each into Usdfj that is, if they be raised to ang 
povoer^ they will still be proportional. 
• lfa:b::c:d ^ 2:4::6:12 

a:bi:c:d 2:4;:6;12 



Then of* : 6« : : c« : (i* 4 : 16 : : 36 : 144 



]g * Euclid 17. 5. See Note K. 
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Proportionals will also be obtaiaed, by reversing thb pro- 
cess, tliat is, by extracting the roots of the terms. 

If a : b::c : dj then \^a : V^ * - V^ * V^* 

For taking the product of extr. and means, ad^bc 
And extracting both sides, \^adzs\^bc 

That is, (Arts. 259, 375.) V« • V* - V^ • V^ 

Hence, 

391. If several quantities are proportional, their like 

POWERS OR LIKE ROOTS ARE PROPORTIONAL.* 

If a: b lie: d 
Then a* : 6" : : c" ; d\ and ^a :^b:: 5^c : ?;/d. 

in in MM 

And ^a" : ^b*: : ye : yi"^ that is, a" : 6" : : ^ : (F. 

392. If the terms in one rank of proportionals be divided 
by the corresponding terms in another rank, the quotients, 
will be proportional. 

This is sometimes called the resolution of ratios. 

If a'.b::c:d) 12 : 6 : : 18 : 9 



id) 12: 6:: 18:9) 

:n5 6 : 2:: 9:3j 



And h : I: :m 

Then"^ ■^■'^ 12.6.. 18.9 






h I m n 6 2 9 3 

This is merely reversing the process in Art. 390^ and may 
be demonstrated in a similar manner. 

This should be distinguished from what geometers call 
dimswny which is a subtraction of the terms of a ratio. (Art. 
389. cor.) 

When proportions are compounded by multiplication, it 
will oflen be the case, that the same factor vrill be found in 
two analogous or two homologous terms. 

Thus ifaibiicid 
And m: a::n: c 



am : cA ::cn : cd. 

Here a is in the two first teims, and c in the two last. Di- 
viding by these, (Art. 382,) the proportion becomes 

m : b::n:d. Hence, 



* It must not be inferred from this, thai quantities have the same rolip at 
their like powers or like roots. See Aru 354, 



\ 
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S93. Tn compounding proportions, equal factors or dmsarf 
in two analogous or homologous terms, may be rqecied. 

d 12 : 4::9:3 

4: 8::3 :6 

8:20::6:15 



Ca:b::c:d 

If }b:h::d:l 

(himiilin 



Then a:m::c:n 12 : 20 : : 9 : 15 

This rule may be applied to the cases, to which the terms 
" ex aequo" and " ex aequo perturbate^^ refer. See Arts. 385 and 
387. One of the methods may serve to verify the other. 

394. The changes which may be made in proportions, 
without disturbing the equality of the ratios, are so nume- 
rous, that they would become burdensome to the memory, if 
they were not reducible to a few general principles. They 
are mostly produced, 

1. By inverting the order of the terms, Art. 380. 

2. By rmdtiplying or dmding by the same quantity^ Art. 382. 

3. By comparing proportions which have like terms^ Art. 384, 

5, 6, 7. 

4. By adding ex subtracting the terms of equal ratios, Art. 

388, 9. 

5. By multiplying or dimdir^ one proportion by another, Art. 

390, 2, 3. 

6. By involving or extracting the roots of the terms. Art. 391. 

395. When four quantities are proportional, if the first be 
greater than the second^ the third will be greater than the 
fourth ; if equal, equal : if less, less. 

For, the ratios of the two couplets being the same, if one is 
a ratio of equality^ the other is also, and therefore the ante- 
cedent in each is equal to its consequent ; (Art. 350,) if one 
IS a ratio of greater inequalityy the other is also, and therefore 
the antecedent in each is greater than its consequent ; and 
if one is a ratio of lesser inequality^ the other is also, and 
therefore the antecedent in each is less than its consequent. 

Ca=:bj c=:d 
Let a:b::c : d; then if < a>6, c>ci 

( o<6, c<d. 
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Cor. 1. If the finH be greater than the thirds the Beeaad 
will be greater than the fourth ; if equal, equal ; if le^ less,* 

For by alternation, aibiici d becomes a: exxh x d^ with« 
out any alteration of the quantities. Therefore, if a^hf 
c=sdy &c. as before. 

Cor. 2. If a : m : : c : n > . t _ . - , , ^ , 
^ J 1 J > then if a=:6. 0=0, &c.T 

andm:o::n:a5 * ^^^^i 

For, by equality of ratios, (Art. 886. 2.) or compounding 
ratios, (Arts. 390, 393.) 

a: b ::c : d. Therefore, if a=&, c=sd, &c. as before. 

Cor. 3. If aimim: d} ., ^^ .^ ^ , ^ ^ a.^ x 

For, l^ compounding ratios, (Arts. 390, 393,) 
a: hue: d. Therefore, if a=6, e=cl, &c. 

395. h. If four quantities are proportional, their redproedli 
are proportional ; and v. v. 

li a:b::c : di then -:-::-:.,. 

abed 

For in each of these proportions, we faaye, by xeductaooy 
ai^be. 



CONTINUED PROPORTION. 

396. When quantities are in continued proportion, att the 
ratios arje equal. (Art. 372.) If 

a : b::b :c::e : d: :d t e^ 

the ratio of a : i is the same, as that of fc : c, of c : d^ or of 
die. The ratio of the first of these quantities to the kutf is 
equal to the product of all the intervening ratios ; (Art. 353,) 
that is, the ratio of a : e is equal to 

abed 

b c d e 

But as the intervening ratios are all equal, instead of multi« 
plying them into each other, we may multiply any one of 
them into itself ; observing to make the nmnber of factors 
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equtd to the Bumfoer 4>f intenrening rados. Thu9 the ratio 
of a : e, in the example just given, is equal to 

a a a a a^ 

When several quantities are in continued proportion, the 
number of couplets, and of course the number of ratios, is 
one less than the number of quantities. Thus the five pro* 
portional quantities a, i, c, d, «, form four couplets containing 
four ratios ; and the ratio of a : e is equal to the ratio of 
a* : b\ that is, the ratio of the fourth power of the first quan- 
tity, to the fourth power of the second. Hence, 

397. If three quantities are proportional, the first is to the 
tkirdj as the square of the firsts to the square of the second; or 
as the square of the second, to the square of the third. In 
other words, the first has to the third, a duplicate ratio of the 
first to the second. And conversely, if the first of the three 
quantities is to the third, as the square of the first to the 
square of the second, the three quantities are proportional. 

If a : 6 : : fr : c, then a: c::a^ : b\ UniversaHy, 

398. If several quantities are in continued proportion, the 
ratio of the first to the last is equal to one of the intervening 
ratios raised to a power whose index is one less than the num« 
ber of quantities. 

If there are four proportionals a, 6, c, d, then a : i : : a' : 6* 
If there are five a, fr, c, d, 6 ; a : e : : a^ : 6^, &c. 

399. If several quantities are in continued proportion, they 
will be proportional when the order of the whole is inverted. 
This has already been proved with respect to four proportional 
quantities. (Art. 380. cor.) It may be extended to any num- 
ber of quantities. 



Between the numbers. 


64, 32, 16, 8, 4, 


The ratios are 


2, 2, 2, 2, 


Between the same inverted 


4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 


The ratios are 


1111 

3> 5> 23 T 



So if the order of any proportional quantities be inverted^ 
the ratios in one series will be the reciprocals of those in the 
other. For by the inversion, each antecedent becomes a con- 
sequent, and v. v. and the ratio of a consequent to its antece- 
dent is the reciprocal of the ratio of the antecedent to tli» 

18» 
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eonsequfiiiit. (Art. $51.) That the reci{nrocals of equal quan* 
titles are themselves equal, is evident ftom Ax. 4. 

400. Harmonical or Musical Proportion may be con- 
sidered as a species of geometrical proportion. It consists in 
an equality of ge(»netrical ratios ; but one or more of the 
terms is the difference between two quantities. 

Three or four quantities are said to be in harmonical propor^ 
Umy when the fi^st is to the last^ as the difference between 
the two frsty to the difference between the two lasL 

If the three quantities e^ 6, and c, are in harmonical pro- 
pcNtion, then a : ci: a-6 : 6-c. 

If the Jour quantities a, 6, c, and d^ are in harmonical pro^ 
portioD, then a : d::a-b : e^d. 

Thus the three numbers 12, 8, 6, axe in harmiHiical pro- 
portion. 

And the four numbers 20. 16, 12, 10, are in harmonical 
pn:q[)ortion. 

401.. I^ of four quantities in harmonical proportion, any 
three be given, the other may be found* For from the pro- 
portion^ 

a : rf :: a-6 : C"<l, 

by taking the product of the extremes and the means, we 
have ac-ad=:ad~-bd. 

And this equation may be reduced^ so as to give the value 
of either of the four letters. 

Thus by transposing - ad, and dividing by a, 

^ad-^bd 



c= 



a 



Examples, m which the principles of proportion are applied to the 

somion of problems. 

1. Divide the number 49 into two such parts, that the 
greater increased by 6, may be to the less diminished by 11 ; 
as 9 to 2. 

Let «= the greater, and 49 -a?=* the less. 
By the conditions proposed, x-^-Q : 38 - ar : : 9 : 2 

Adding terms, (Art. 389, 2.) ar+6 : 44 : : 9 : 11 

Dividing the consequents, (Art. 382, 8.) x-^^ : 4 : : 9 : 1 
Milltipljringthe ezdremes and means, dp4*^^^* ^'^ «=S0« 
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2. What number is that, to which if 1, 5, and IS, be seve* 
rally added, the first sum shall be to the second, as the sec- 
ond to the third 'Z 

Let xi= the number required. 

By the conditions, a?+l : ar+6 : : x-\'5 : x-flS 

Subtracting terms, (Art. S89, 6.) x-^-l : 4 : : x+5 : 8 
Therefore 8x4-8=4a:+20. And «=8. 

3. Find two numbers, the greater of which shall be tc the 
Iciss, as their sum to 42 ; and as their difference to 6 

Let X and y = the numbers. 

By the conditions, x:y:: ar-fy ' 42 

And x:y::x-y : 6 

By equality of ratios, x-^y : 42 : : x -y : 6 

Inverting the means, ^r-l-y : ^-y : : 42 : 6 

Adding and subtracting terms, (Art. 389, 7,) 2a: : 2y : : 48 : 36 
Dividing terms, (Art. 382,) a; : y : : 4 : 3 

Therefore 3d;=:4t/. And a:=2! 

3 
From the second proportion, 6ar=y X (^ - y) 

Substitfiing ^ forx, y-=:24. Anda:=:32. 

4. Divide the nimiber 18 into two such parts, that the 
squares of those parts may be in the ratio of 2S to 16. 

Let x=. the greater part, and 18 - xss the less. 

By the conditions, af: (18- ar)' : : 25 : 16 

Extracting, (Art. 391,) x : 18- a; : : 5 : 4 

Adding terms, x : 18 : : 5 : 9 

Dividing terms, x : 2 : : 5 : 1 

Therefore, x=\0. 

5. Divide the number 14 into two such parts, that the quo- 
tient of the greater divided by the less, shall be to the quotient 
of the less divided by the greater, as 16 to 9. 

Let «= the greater part, and 14-«=: the less. 
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^ 


By the conditions, 




* :*'*-i!::16:9 
14- ar X 


Multiplying termfli 




«^:(14-rt)«::16:9 


Extracting, 




X : 14-a?::4 : 8 


Adding terms, 




X : 14::4 : 7 


Dividing terms, 




x: 2 : : 4 : 1 


Therefore, 




a:=8. 



6. If the number SO be divided into two parts, wtiicK 
are to each other in the duplkcUe ratio of 3 to 1, what num* 
ber is a mean proportional between those parts 1 

Let «= the greater part, and 20- a;= the less. 

By the conditions, x : 20 - a; : : 3' : 1* : : 9 : 6 

Adding terms, a; : 20 : : 9 : 10 

Therefore, a:=18. And 20 - a?=2 

A mean propor. between 18 and 2 (Art. 376.) £=:^2 x 18=6. 

7. There are two numbers whose product is 24, and the 
difference of their cubes, is to the cube of their difference, as 
19 to 1. What are the numbers 1 

Let x and y be equal to the two numbers. 

1. By supposition, a^=24 > 

2. And a'-y* : («-y)»: : 19 : I J 

3. Or, (Art. 217,) a?-j/» : a^-3a«y+3«j/*-y«: : 19 : 1 

4. Therefore, (Art. 889, 6,) Ss^'-Sxf : (a?-y)': : 18 . 1 
6. Dividing by a?-y (Art. 882, 5,) Say : (ar-y)» : : 18 : 1 
6. Or, as 3a:y=8x24=72, 72 : (x-yY : : 18 : I 
7« Multiplying extremes and means, (x-y)'=:4 

8. Extracting, £-y=: 2> 

9. By the first condilicxQ, we have a;y=24 5 
Reducing these two equations, we have ^^=6, and y=4 

8. It is required to prove that a: x:: ^/2a-y : VS 
on supposition that («+*)' ' (a - op)* : : x+y : x-y.* 
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/ :; 

^ 1. Expanding, a^+^^wf+a:* : c^ - Zax-^-a^ : : ar+y • * -y 

V 2. Adding and subtracting terras, 2a*+2a:' : 4aa: ::2x:2s 
' S. Dividing terms, a^^ : 2(m? : : »: y ^^ 

r^ 4. Transf. the factor ar, (Art. 374. cor.) t^-^a^ : 2a : : as* : y r- 
5. Inverting the means, a*+a^ : a^ : : 2a : y ^ 

^ ^ 6. Subtractmg terms, a* : «* : : 2a -y : y 

y 7. Extracting, a : a: : : v^a-y : >v^y ^ 

^ 9. It is required to prove that dx=cy, if a? is to y in the -*--<" 
^''^ *jiplicate ratio of a : b, and a : 6 : : X/e-^-w : : V5+y. ^^ 

• ^ 1. Involving terms, a^:b*::c+x:d+y 

2. By the first supposition, a" : b' : : ar : y 

^. 8. Py equality of ratios, e+x : rf+y : : x ^/u .. e 

*" -- 4. Inverting the means, c-^x :x:: d+y : y _. . 

"^^ 6. Subtracting terms, c : a; : : d : y 

6. Therefore, dx=ziy, 

10. There are two numbers whose product is 135, and the ^ ^ 
difference of their squares, is to the square of their difference, 
as 4 to 1. YHiat are the numbers 1 Ans. 15 and 9. 

)c 11. What two numbers are those, whose difference, sum, 
and product, are as the numbers 2, 3, and 5, respectively? 

^ k^ \ ^f / \ ' -' V 2 A?«vlO ami 2. 

/ 12. Dmde the number 2^ into t^o sucn^paits, that their 
product shall be to the sum of their squares, as 3 to 10. 
' ; , , ^ -Ans. 18 and 6. 

13. In a mixture of rum and orandy, the dillerence be- 
tween the quantities of each, is to the quantity of brandy, as 
100 is to the number of gallons of rum ; and the same dif 
ference is to the quantity of rum, as 4 to the nmnber itt 
gallcms of brandy. How many gallons are there of each 1 < 

Ans. 25 of rum, and 5 of brandy. 

14. There are two numbers which are to each other as 3 
to 2. If 6 be added to the greater and subtracted from the 
less, the sum and remainder will be to each other, as 3 to 1. 
What are the nmnbersi Ans. 24 and 16. 



15. There are two numbers whose product is 320 ; and the 
difference of their cubes, is to the cube of their difference, as 
61 to 1. What are the numbers 1 Ans. 20 and 16. 



/ 
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16. There are two numbers, which are to each other, in 
the duplicate ratio of 4 to 3 ; and 24 is a mean proportional 
between them. What are the numbers ? Ans. 32 and 18. 

402. A list of the articles in this section which contain the 
propositions in the 5th book of Euclid.* 



Prop. I. 


Art. 363. 




XIII. 


384, cor. 


II. 


388. 




XIV. 


395, cor. 1 


III. 


382. 




XV. 


360. 


IV. 


382, cor. 1. 




XVI. 


380. 


V. 


362. 




XVII. 


389, cor. 


VI. 


362. 




XVIII. 


.89, 2. 


VII. 


349, cor. 1. 




XIX. 


389, 4. 


VIII. 


357, cor. 358, 


COT. 


XX. 


395, cor. 2. 


IX. 


349, cor. 2. 




XXI. 


395, cor. 3. 


X. 


357, cor. 368, 


cor. 


XXII. 


386. 


XI. 


384. 




XXIII. 


387. 


XII 


363. 




XXIV. 


388. cor. 2. 



SECTION XIII. 



YARIATION OR GENERAL PROPORTION.t 

Art. 403. THE quantities which constitute the terms of 
a proportion are, frequently, so related to each other, that, if 
one of tliem be either increased or diminished, another de- 
pending on it will also be increased or diminished, in such a 
manner, that the proportion will still be preserved. If the 
value of 50 yards of cloth is 100 dollars, and the quantity 
be reduced to 40 yards ; the value will, of course, be reduced 
to 80 dollars ; if the quantity be reduced to 30 yards, the 
value will be reduced to 60 dollars, &c« 



* See note O. 

t Newton's Princip. Book I. Sec. I. Lemma 10, schoL Emerson on Pro- 
portion, Wood's Algebra, LudUm's Matk . Saunderson's Algebra, Art. 899 
Parkinson's Mechanics, p. 24. 



VARIATION. tot 

j/a. yd» doL dol 
That is, 50 : 40 : : 100 : 80 
50: 30:: 100: 60 
50:20:: 100:40, &c. 

As the consequent of the first couplet is varied, the conse- 
quent of the second is varied, in such a manner, that the pro- 
portion is constantly preserved. 

If the two antecedents are A and B ; and if a represents a 
quantity of the same kind with .5, but either greater or less ; 
and 6, a quantity of the same kind with B, but as many times 
greater or less, as a is greater or less than j2 ; then 

A: a:: B : b; 

that is, if A by varying becomes a, then B beccwnes b. This 
is expressed more concisely, by saying that A vanes as B^ or 
•S is as B. Thus the wages of a laboring man vary as the 
time of his service. We say that the interest of money which 
is loaned for a given time, is proportioned to the principal. 
But a proportion contains fimr terms. Here are only two, 
the interest and the principal. This then is an abridged 
statement^ in which two terms are mentioned instead of four. 
The proportion in form would be : 

As any given principal, is to any other principal ; 

So is the interest of the former, to the interest of the latter. 

404. In many mathematical and philosophical investiga- 
tions, we have occasioii to determine the general relations 
of certain classes of quantities to each other, without limiting 
the inquiry to any particular values of those quantities. In 
such cases, it is frequently sufficient to mention only two of 
the terms of a proportion. It must be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that four are always implied. When it it said, for in- 
stance, that the weight of water is proportioned to its bulk, 
we are to understand. 

That one gallon, is to any tiumber of gallons ; 

As the weiekt of one gallon, is to the weight of the given 
number of gcolons. 

405. The character c/5 is used to express the proportion of 
variable quantities. 

Thus A Cfi B signifies that A varies as J3, that' is, that 

A: a:: B :b, 

Tl ^ expression A Cf)B may be called a general proportimk 
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406. One quantity is said to vary direcUy as another, when 
the one increases as the other increases, or is diminished as 
the other is diminished, so that 

AtfiB^ that is, «d : a : : B\ h. 

The interest on a loan is increased or diminished, in pro- 
portion to the principal. If the principal is doubled, the in- 
terest is doubled ; if the principal is trebled, the interest is 
trebled, &c. 

407. One quantity is said to vary inoersely or reciprocaUy 
as another, when the one is proportioned to the reciprocal 
of the other ; that is, when the one is diminished, as the other 
is increased, so that 

•9a>_thatis, w9:a*: — : l,orw9:a: :6: J9. 
B B b 

In this case, if w9 is greater than a, JS is less than 6. (Art. 
895.) The time required for a man to raise a given sum, by 
his labor, is inversely as his wages. The higher his wages, 
the less the time. 

408. Onequantity issaidtovary'a«li0ootA€r«jotR%, when 
the one is increased or diminished, as the product of the othei 
two, so that 

A cfi BC, iheX ia A: a: : BC :he. 

The interest of money varies as the product of the princi- 
pal and time. If the time be doubled, and the pnncipal 
doubled, the interest wiU be four times aa great 

409. One quantity is said to vary directhf as a steond^ and 
inversely as a IhUrd^ when the first is always proportioned to 
the second divided by the third, so that 

jD B h 

jf CO — , that is tiJ : a : : -— : — 
C' C c 

410. To understand the methods by which the statements 
of the relations of variable quantities are changed from one 
form to another, little more is necessary, than to make an 
application of the principles of common proportion ; bearing 
constantly in mind, that a general proportion is only an 
abridged expression, in which two terms are meationed in- 
stead of four. When the deficient tenns are supplied, the 
reason of the several operations will, in most cases, be appa- 
rent 
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411. It is evident, in the first place, that the order of the 
Urma in a general proportion may be inverted, (Art 369.) 

If A : a:: B : bj that is, if AcdB ; 
Then B : biinA: a^ that is, Ben A. 

412. If one or both of the terms m a general proportion, 
oe multiplied or divided by a constant quantity, the proportion 
will be preserved. 

For multiplying or dividing one or both of the terms is the 
same, as multiplying or dividing analogous terms in the pro- 
portion expressed at length. (Art. 382. and cor. 1.) 

If Jl : a: :B : b, that is, if «/? c/) J?, 

Then nuS : ma: : B : by that is, rtuS c/> B, 
And nuS : ma : : mB : mi, that is, vu^ en niB, &c. 

413. If both the terms be multiplied or divided even by 
a variable quantity, the proportion will be preserved. Foi 
tliis is equivalent to multiplying the two antecedents by one 
quantity, and the two consequents by another. (Art. 382.) 

If ^ : a::B : by that is, if £cnB; 

Then M^ :ma:: MB : m6, that is M^ <r MBy &c. 

Cor. 1. If one quantity varies as another, the quotixm^t of 
the one divided by the other is constant. In other words, if 
the numerator of a fraction varies as the denominator, the 
value remains the same. 

If ^:a::B:by that is, \f ^^B, 

Then •?:?::t?4::l: 1. (Art. 128.) 
B b B b 

Here the third and foiirth terms are equal, because each is 
equal to 1. Of course the two first terms are equal ; ^Art. 
395.) so that if .i? be increased or diminished as many times 
as B, the quotient will be invariably the same. 

Cor. 2. If the product of two quantities is constant^ one 
varies reciprocally as the other. 

Ifj3JB:«6::l:l,then!^:^::J. : J,or-/?:«. * • \. 

B b B b Bo 

Cor. 3. Any factor in one term of a general proportioa 
may be transfemdy so as to become a dimsor in the other ^ 
and v. V. 

If Jl uiBCy then dividing by JB, £(/> C. (Art 118 ) 

B 
19 
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rf j3 ct -L, then mult, by C, .5C c/) -L. (Art. 159.) 
Cff ^ ' D ^ ^ 

414. If two quantities vary respectively as a third, then 
one of the two varies as the other. (Art. 384.) 

If jJ:o::^:fc>,, . . .^ {^(jiB 
And C:c::B:65 * iCcnJ?; 

Then .S: a: : C : c^ that is Ain C. 

415. If two quantities vary respectively as a third, their 
Mint or difference win vary in the same manner. (Art. 388.) 

If A:a::B:b} ,. , , . iJi^ B 

And C:c,:B:b\'^^^''^'^\cci^B; 

Then A+C : a+c ::B :b, that is, A+C cd B, 

And •5-C: a-c :: J? : i, thatis,.5-Cc/)J9. 

Cor, The addition here may be extended to any number ot 
quantities all varying alike. (Art. 388. cor. I.) 

If .4 en jBj and Cu^By and D^nB, and EcuB^ then 

IA^C+D+E) iji B. 

415. b, if the 9((uare of the sum of two quantities, varies 
as the sqiiare of their difference ; then the suni of their squares 
varies as their product. 

If {A+By^j^iA^BY; then A'+B'cjiAB. 

For by the supposition, 

{A+By : {A --BY: : (a+t)« : (a-6)«. 

Expanding, adding, and subtracting terms. (Arts. 317, 
nt»d 389, 7.) 

^^4-25^ : 4AB : : 2o*4.2fc* : 4a6, 
Or, (Art. 382.) 
./P+B' :AB:: a"+6* : at, that is, ^-}-J3» cjiAB. 

416. The terms of one general proportion may be multi- 
plied or divided by the corresponding terms of another. — 
(Art. 390.) 

If A:a::B:bl ... . .. ( w3 c/) J? 

Then AC :ac:: BD : bd that is, AC a> BD. 

Cor. If two quantities vary respectively as a third, the pro 
diict of the two will vary as the sqtiare of the other. 
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417. If any quantity vary as another^ any potoer or root of 
the former will vary, as a like power or root of the latter. 
(Art. S91.) 

If •fl:a::B:6, that is, if ,5 c» J5, 

Then ^ : (f.iB'xlr that is, Jf co JB", 

And .3" : a" : : S* : D*, that is, Jrc/iB'. 

418. In compounding general proportions, equal /actors or 
Mviaors^ in the two terms, may be rejected. (Art. 393.) 

If A\ax\B:h^ CAc^B 

And B I b : : C : c> that is, if < JS cd C 
And C:c: :D:dS (C(j>D 



Then Ji: a::D : d, that is, AoiD: 

Cor. If one quantity varies as a second, the second, as a 
third, the third, as a fourth, &c. then the first varies as the 
last. 

If wSoo J?a) OcD A then jJo) jD. 

1 1 

If A O) J3 CO -. , then w9 co — : that is, if the first varies dU 

C C 

recthj as the second, and the second varies reciprocally as the 
third ; the first varies reciprocally as the third. 

419. If any quantity vary as the product of two others^ 
^md if one of the latter be considered constant the first will 
vary las the other. 

If W<^ LBy and if J? be constant, then Wo^L* 

Here it must be observed that there are two condUumt ; 
First, that FT varies as iheproduct of the two other quantities; 
Secondly, that one of these quantities B is constant. 

Then, by the conditions, W: w: : LB : IB; B being the 

same in both terms. 

Di vid. by the constant quantity B,W:w::L:ly that is FT c» L. 
And if L be considered constant, W(j>B. 

Thus the weight of a board, of uniform thickness and den- 
sity, varies as its length and breadth. If the Unslk is given, 
the weight varies as the breadth. And if the brsmlh is given, 
the weight varies as the length. 
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Cor. The same principle may be extended to any number 
of quantities. The weight of a stick of timber, of given 
density, depends on the length, breadth, and thickness. If 
the length is given, the weight varies as the breadth and 
thickness. If the length and breadth are given, the weight 
varies as the thickness, &c. 

If Wcj^LBT; 

Then making L constant, FTco BT ; 

And making L and £ constant, Wa^T; 

420, On the other hand, if one quantity depends on two 
others ; so that when the second is given, the first varies as 
the third, and when the third is given, the first varies as the 
second ; then the first varies as the product of the other two. 

If the weight of a board varies as the length, when the 
breadth is given, and as the breadth when the length is giv- 
en : then if the length and breadth both vary, the weight va- 
ries as their product. 

If Wcfi Ly when B is constant, / , »«. nr 
AndWO^B, when L is constant, i ^^^^ ^ ^ ^^' 

In demonstrating this, we have to consider, two variable vo- 
lues of W\ one, when L only varies, and the other, when L 
and B both vary. 

Let w'= the first of these variable values, 

And w = the other ; 

So that W will be changed to w\ by the varying of L, 

And v/ will be farther changed to w, by the yaiying of B, 

Then by Uie supposition, Wiw^ \: L'.l^ when B is constant. 
And w^ : w : : B : 6, when B varies. 



Mult, correspond, terms, W^w' : tow* : : BL : bl. (Art 390.) 
Divii by w' (Art. 382.) W\w\: BL:bl,lQ.W (j^ BL. 

The proof may be extended to any number of quantities. 

The weight of a piece of timber, depends on its length, 
breadth, thickness and density. If any three of these are 
given, the weight varies as the other. 

This case must not be confounded with that in Art. 416, 
cor. In that, B is supposed to vary as A and as C, at the 
same Hime, In this, B varies as t)9, only when C is constant, 
and as C, only when A is constant. It cannot therefore varv 
as A and as C separately, at the same time. 
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Art. 4S0. b. If one quantity varies as another, the former is 
equal to the product of the latter into some caiMtant quantity. 

lf^:B::a:b; then, whatever be the value of a, its ratio 
to b must be constant, viz. that of A: B. Let this ratio be 
that of m: 1. 

Then w3 : £: : a : 6 : : m : 1. Therefbre«/}=mJ3; And a:=zwb. 

Hence, if the ratio between the two quantities befound 
for any given value, it will be known for any other period of 
their increase or decrease. If the interest of 100 dollars be 
to the principal as 1 : 20 ; the interest of 1000 or 10,000 will 
have the same ratio to thg principal. 

421. Many writers, in expressing a general proportion, do 
not use the term vary^ or the character which has here been 
put for it. Instead oiA<^B^ they say simply that A is as B, 
See Enfield's Philosophy. It may be proper to observe, al- 
so, that the word given is frequently used to distinguish cofi- 
starU quantities, from those which are variable ; as well as 
to distinguish kntnm quantities from those wtuch are un- 
known. (Art. 17.) 



SECTION XIV. 



ARITHMETICAL AND GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION. 

Art. 422. QUANTITIES which decrease by a commou 
difference, as the numbers 10, 8, 6, 4, 2, are in contmued 
arithmetical proportion. ^Art. 572.) Such a series is also 
called a progression^ which is oolj another name for continued 
proportion. 

It is evident that the proportion will not be destroyed, if 
the order of the quantities be inverted. Thus the numbers 
8, 4, 6, 8, 10, are in arithmetical proportion. 
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^MfVtiHeSy then, are in arithmetical progressUmj when they 
increaee or decrease by a common difference. 

When they increase^ they form what is called an ascending 
series, as 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, &c. 

When they decrease^ they form a descending series, as 11, 
9, 7, 6, &c. 

The natural numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. are in arithmet- 
ical progression ascending. 

423. From the definition it is evident that, in an ascending 
neries, each succeeding term is found, by adding th£ common 
d^erence to the preceding tenn. 

If the first term is 3, and the common difference 2 ; 
The series is 3, 6, 7, 9, 11, 13, &c. 
If the first term is o, and the common difference d ; 
Then a+d is the second term, a4.2(l+(l=a+3d[, the fourth, 
a+i+d=ia+2d the 3d, a+Sd+d-a+4d the 5th, &c. 

1 S t * 8 

JlM the series is a, a+d, o4-2d, o+Srf, a-f4d, &c. . 

l( the first term and the common difference are the same, 
the series beciMBes more simple. Thus if a is the first term, 
and the common difference, and n the number of terms. 

Then a-fa= 2a is the second term, 
2a4-a=3a the third, &c. 

And the series is a, 2a9 So, 4a, na. 

424. In a descen^g series, each succeeding term is found, 
by subtracting the common difference from the preceding term. 

If a is the fiist term, and d the common difference, the 

series is a, a - d, a - 2rf, a - 3ci, a - 4a, &c. 

Or the common difference in this case may be considered 
as - d, a negative quantity, by the addition of which to any 
precedufig term, we obtain the following term. 

In this manner, we may obtain any term, by continued 
addition or subtraction. But in a long series, this process 
would become tedious. There is a method much more ex- 
peditious. By attending to the series 

0, a+dy a4-2(l, a+Sd, a4-4^, &c. 
it will be seen, that the nuAiber of times d is added to a is one 
less than the number of the term. 
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The 9«mid term is o-f-rf, i. e, a added to once d; 
The third is a-f2<f, a added to (trice (2; 

The /ourfA is a-f 3<2, a added to timce d, &c. 

So if the series be continued, 

The 50th term will be a+49d 

The 100th term a+99d^ 

If the series be descending^ the 100th term will be a— 99({. 

In the last term, the number of times d is added to a, .'s 
one kss than the number of all tlie terms. If then 

a=^the first term, 2r=:the last, n=:the number of terms, we 
shall have, in all cases, zsa-f(n-l) xd; that is, 

425. In an arithmetical progression, the last term is equal 
to thefirsti-^- the product of the common difference into the number 
qf terms less one, , 

Any other term may be found in the same way. For the 
series may be made to stop at any term, and that may lie 
considered, for the time, is the last. 

Thus the mth term=:a+(m -1) x^- 

If the first term and the common difference are the rame, 

9=:a4'(n-l)a=a-{*na~a, that is, z::^na. 

In an ascending seriesy the first term is, evidently, the least, 
and the last, the greatest. But in a descending series, the 
first term is the greatest, and the last, the least. 

426. The equation z = a-f- (n - 1 ) d not only shows the val ue 
of the last term, but, by a few simple reductions, will enable 
us to find other parts of the series. It contains-four different 
quantities, 

a, the first term, n, the number of terms, and 

Zy the last term, d, the common difference. 

If any three of these be given, the other may be foimd. 

1. By the equation already found, 

z=za-\-{n''l)d=zthe last term, 

2. Transposing (n-l)rf, (Art. 173.) 

z~{n-l)d=zaz=zthe first term. 

3. Transposing a in the 1st, and dividing by n-1, 

— Y=d=rte common difference. 
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4. Trans^. a in the 1st, dividing by d, and traxusp. -1, 

— T— -|-l=n=*Ae nwmhtr of terms. 

By the third equation, may be found any number of arith^ 
metkal means, between two given numbers. For the tohoU 
number of terms consists of the two extremes, and all the 
intermediate terms. If then m= the number of means, tn-f- 
2=n, the whole number of terms. Substituting m-(-2 for n, 
in the third equation, we have 

'=d, the common difference. 



m-j-l 

Prob. 1. If the first term of an increasing progression is 7, 
the common difference 3, and the number of terms 9, what is 
the last tenn? Ans. z=o+(n-l)d=74-(9-l)x3=Sl, 

And the series is 7, 10, IS, 16, 19,'22, 25, 28, 31. 

Prob. 2. If the last term of an increasing progression is 60, 
the number of terms 12, and the common difference 5, what 
is the first term? Ans. a=2:-(n-l)rf=60-(12-l)x5=5. 

Prob. 3. Find 6 arithmetical means, between 1 and 43. 

Ans. The common difference is 6. 

And the series, 1, 7, 13, 19, 25, 31, 37, 43. 

427. There is one other inquiry to be made concerning a 
series in arithmetical progression. It is often necessary tQ 
find the sum of all the terms. This is called the summation of 
the series. The most obvious mode of obtaining the amount 
of the terms, is to add them together. But the nature of 
progression will furnish us with a method more expeditious. 

It is manifest that the sum of the terras will be the same, 
in whatever order they are written. The sum of the ascend- 
ing series, 3, 6, 7, 9, 11, is the same, as that of the descend- 
jig series, 11, 9, 7, 5, 3. Tlie sum of both the series is, 
therefore, twice as great, as the sum of the terms in one of 
them. There is an easy method of finding this double stem, 
and of course, the sum itself which is the object of inquiry. 
Let a given series be written, both in the direct, and in the in- 
verted order, and then add the corresponding terms together . 
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Take, for instance, the series 3, 5^ 7, 9» 11» 

And the same inverted 11, 9, 7, 5, S. 



The sums of the terms will be 14, 14, 14, 14, 14. 

Take also the series a, o-j-rf, a-f-^ci, a-{-3rf, a-f-4d. 

And the same inver. a^idy o-f-^d, a^2dy a^dy a. 

The sums will be aa+4d,3a+4d,2rt+4d,2a+4d,2a+4rf 
Here we discover the important property, that, 

428. In an arithmetical progression, the sum of the ex- 
tremes IS equal to the sum of AN7 OTHER TWO TERMS 

EQUALLY DISTANT FROM THE EXTREMES. 

In the series of numbers above, the sum of the first and 
the last term, of the first but one and the last but one, &c. is 
14. And in the other series, the sum of each pair of corres- 
ponding terms is f^a^4d. 

To iiiid the siun of all the terms in the double series, we 
have only to observe, that it is equal to the sum of the ex- 
tremes repeated as many times as there are ternis. 

The sum of 14, 14, 14, 14, 14=14x5. 

And the sum of the terms in the other double series is 
<2a+4(i)x5. 

But this is twice the smn of the terms in the single series. 
If then we put 

a=the first term, n=:the number of terms, 

z=:the last, 5=the sum of the terms, 

we shall have this equation, 

«=— 5— X*». That is, 

429. In an arithmetical progression, the sum of all thb 

TERMS IS EQUAL TO HALF THE SUM OF THE EXTREMES MUL- 
TIPLIED INTO THE NtfMBER OF TERMS. 

Prob. What is the sum of the natural series of numbeni 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. up to 1000? 

a+z 1+1000 
Ans. «=-^ Xn= -^^^^2 X 1000=500500. 

If in the preceding equation, we substitute for z, its value 
as given in Art. 426, we have 

2a+(n-l)d 
1. *= — "^ Xn. 
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In this, there are four different quantities, the first tend of 
the series, the commcn difference^ the number of temis, and 
the sum of the terms; any three of which being given, the 
fourth may be foundL For, by reducing the equation, we 
have, 

2. 0= 5 ' the ^5/ term. 

2$-2an 

3. d= — r'TT'* the common difference. 



2d 

Ex. 1. If the &8t term of an increasing arithmetical series 
is 3, the common difference 2, and the number of terms 20 ; 
what is the sum of the series i Ans. 440. 

2. If 100 stones be placed in a straight line, at the dis* 
tance of a yard from each other; how far must a person tra- 
vel, to bring them one by one to a box placed at the distance 
of a yard from the first stone? Ans. 5 miles and 1300 yar&. 

3. What is the sum of 150 terms of the series 

12 4 6^7^ « 

? 3* ' T "? * 3* -^^" *'''''*' 

4. If the sum of an arithmetical series is 1455^ the least 
term 5, and the number of terms 30 ; what is the common 
difference! Ans. 3. 

5. If the sum of an arithmetical series is 667, the first 
term 7, and the conmion difference 2; what is the number 
oftermsl Ans. 21. 

6. What is the sum of 32 terms of the series 

1> Hy ^7 Hy S, tcA Am. 280. 

7. A gentleman bought 47 books, and gave 10 cents for 
the first, 30 cents for the second, 50 cents for the third, &c. 
What did he give for the whole? Ans. 220 dollars, 90 cents 

8. A person put mto a charity box, a cent the first day of 
the year, two cents the second day, three cents the third day, 
&c. to the end of the year. Wliat was the whole sum for 
365 days ? Ans. 667 dollars, 95 cents. 
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430. In the series of odd numbers 1$ S, 5, 7, 9, &c. con- 
tinued to any given extent, the last term is always one less 
than twice the number of terms. 

For z==a-\-{n'' l)d. (Art. 425.) But in the piopoeed 
series <i=:l, and ds:2. 

The equation, then, becomes r=2=l-f-(*»-l) X2=2n - 1. 

*43t. In the series of odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, Sic *he 
sum of the terms is aitoays equal to the square of the nunihr- o/ 
terms, ^ 

For «=i (a+z)n. (Art. 429.) 

But here a=l, and by the last article, z=2n-l. 
The equation, then, becomes »=4 (l4-2»-l)n=:ii^ 

Thus 1+3=4 ^ 

1-|.3+5==9 \ the square of the number of terms. 
14.3+5+7=16) 

432. If there be two ranks of quantities in arithmetical 
progression, the sums or differences will also be in arithmetical 
progression. 

For by the addition or subtraction of the dorresponding 
terms, the ratios are added or subtracted. (Ait. 345.) And 
by the nature of progression, all the ratios in the series are 
equal. Therefore equal ratios being added to, or subtracted 
from, equal ratios, the new ratios tlience arising will also be 
equal. 

To and from 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21 -v /- 3 

Add and sub. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 ( • J ^ 

Sums 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35 ( ^^'^°^® ^^^*^ *M 5 

Diff. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 > VI 

433. If all the terms of an arithmetical progression be rntJ- 
iiplied or divided by the same quantity, the products or quo- 
tients will be in arithmetical progression. 

For by the multiplication or division of the terms, the ratios 
are muhiplied or divided; (Art. 344,) that is, equal quantities 
are multiplied or divided by the given quantity. They will 
therefore remain equal. 

i f the series 3, 5, 7, 9, 1 1 , &c. be multiplied by 4 ; 

The prods, will be 12, 20, 28, 36, 44, &c. and if this be div. by 2; 
The quots. will be 6, 10, 14, 18, 22, &c. 
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Problems of various kinds, in arithmetical progression, may 
be solved, by stating the conditions algebraically, and then 
reducing the equations. 

Prob. 1. Find four numbers in arithmetical progression, 
whose sum shall be 66, and the sum of their squares 8$4. 

If ar= the second of the four numbers, 

Aind y= their common difference: 

The series will be a: -y, j, a:+j/, x-|-2y. 

By the conditions, (iP-y)+*+(^+y)+(^+2y)=56 > 
And (a:-2/)'+ar»+(x+y)«-^.(a;+2j/)^=:864 J 

That is 4.T4-2y=56 > 

And 4a?«+4a:j/-f6i^=864 5 

Reducing these equations, we have x= 12, and y=4. 
' The numbers required, therefore, are 8, 12, 16, and 20. 

Prob. 2! The sum of three numbers in arithmetical pro- 
gression is 9, and the sum of their cubes is 153. What are 
the numbers 1 Ans. I, 3, and 5. 

Prob. 3. The sum of three numbers in arithmetical pro- 
gression is 15; and the sum of the squares of the two ex- 
tremes is 58. What are the numbers? 

Prob. 4. There are four numbers in arithmetical progres- 
sion : the sura of the squares of the two first is 34 ; and the 
sura of the squares of the two last is 130. What are the 
numbers? Ans. 3, 5, 7, and 9. 

Prob. 5. A certain number consists of three digits, which 
are in arithmetical progression ; and the number divided by 
the sum of its digits is equal to 26; but if 198 be added to 
it, the digits will be inverted. What is the number? 

Let the digits be equal to x— y, x, and x-j^y, respectively. 
Then the nmnber =100(a?-y)4-10a?+(ar4.y)=:llla;-99y, 

lllar-99ii 
By the conditions, o =26 

And llla;-99y+198.= 100(a?4.y)4.10aH-(ar-.y) 
Therefore a?=S, y= 1, and the number is 234. 

Prob. 6. The sum of the squares of the extremes of four 
numbers in arithmetical progression is 200 ; and the sum of 
the squares of the means is 136. What are the numbers 1 
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ProK 7. There are four numbers in arithmetical pn>gte»» 
Bion, whose sum is 26, and their 4H>ntinual product 68& 
What are the nmnbers ? 
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434. As arithmetical proportion coi^inued is arithmetical , 
progression, so geometrical proportion continued is geometri- 
calprogression. 

The numbers 64, 32, 16, 8, 4, are in continued geometric 
cal proportion. (Art. 372.) 

In this series, if each preceding term be dimded by the 
common ratio, the quotient will be the following term. 

V=S2, and V=16, and ¥=8, and |=4. 

If the order of the series be inverted, the proportion will 
still be preserved ; (Art. 399,) and the common divisor will 
become a multiplier. In the series 

4, 8,16,32,64, &c.4x2=8,and8x2=16,andl6x2=S2,&c. 

435. Quantities then are in geometrical progression, 

WHEN THET INCREASE B7 A COMMON MULTIPLIER, OR DE- 
CREASE BY A COMMON DIVISOR. 

The common multiplier or divisor is called the raHo. Fcht 
most purposes, however, it will be more simple to consider 
the ratio as always a muUiplier^ either integral or fractional. 

In the series 64, 32, 16, 8, 4, the ratio is either 2 a divisor, 
or } a multiplier. 

To investigate the properties of geometrical profession, 
we may take nearly the same course, as in arithmetical pro- 
gression, observing to substitute continual multwlicaHon and 
division, instead of addition and subtraction. It is evident, 
in the first place, that, 

436. In an ascending geometrical series, each succeedinft 
term is found, by multiplying the ratio into the preceding ternu 

If the first term is a, and the ratio r, 

Then ax*'=^ ^he second term, af*xr=flr*, the fourth, 
arxr=:iaf^9 the third, or*X''=«»'S the fifth, &c. 

And the series is o, or, air^y at*, ai^, or", &c. 

437. If the first term and the ratio are the scanty the pro* 
gression is simply a series of powers. 
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If the first term imd the ratio are each equal to r. 
Then rxr=r^y the secwd tenn, r*xr=f^, the fourth, 
r« Xr =1^, the third, r* Xr=i^, the fifth. 

And the series is r, r», r", r*, t*, r«, &c. 
4S8. In a descmdn^ series, each succeeding term is found 
by dividing the preceding term by the ratio, or raulUplymg 
by the fractional ratio. 

If the first term is ar*, and the ratio r, 

or* 
the secqnd term is ~, or at^xi; 

And the series is ar^, a/, ar*, cu^^ an^y ar, a, &c. 
If the first term is a, and the ratio r. 

The series is a,^^»^> &c. or o, or *, or , &c. 

By attending to the series a, ar, or*, or», af^^ of*, &c, it wUl 
be seen that, in each term, the exponent of the power of the 
ratio, is one less, than the number .of the term. 

If then o=the first term, r=the ratio, 

«=the last, n=5the number of terms , 

we have the equation arrror'^, that is, 

439. In geometrical progression, the last term ie equal to the 
prodwt of the firsty into that power of the rdHo whose index is one 
less than the number of terms. 

When the least term and the riitib are the same^ the equa- 
tion becomes 2r=rr^*=r^. See Art. 487. 

440. Of the four quantities o, r, r, and n, any three being 
given, the other may be found.* 

1. By the last article, 

z=of^*=rthe last term. 

a. Dividing by r*"*^ 

— j=o=the first term. 
S. Dividing the 1st by o, and extracting the root, 

i»-i 3cr=the ratio* 



(=)^ 
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By the last equation may be found any Bumber of geMe* 
triedlmeans^ between two given numbers. If m= the num- 
ber of means, m-{-2r=n> the tohole number of terms* Substi- 
tuting m-|-2 for n, in the equation^ we have 



( 



— |«H-i =:r, the ratio. 
al 



When the ratio is found, the means are obtained by con- 
tinued multiplication. 

Prob. I. Find two geometrical means between 4 and 256. 
Aris. The ratio is 4, and the series is 4, 16, 64, 256. 

Prob. 2. Find three geometrical means between i and 9. 

Ans. I, 1, and 3. 

441. The next tiling to be attended to, is the rule for find- 
ing the sum of aU the terms. 

If any term, in a geometrical series, be multiplied by iht 
ratio, the product will be the succeeding term. (Art. 456,) 
Of course, if each of the terms be multiplied by the ratio, a 
new series will be produced, in which ail the terms except 
the last will be the same, as all except the first in the other 
series. To make tliis plain, let the new series be written 
under the other, in such a manner, that each term shall be 
remcrrrd one eiep to the right of that from which it is pro- 
duced in the line above. 

Take, for instance, the series 2, 4, 8, 16, 32 

Multiplying each term by the ratio, we have 4, 8, 16, 32, 64 

Here it will be seen at once, that the four last terms in the 
upper line are the same, as the four first in the lower line. 
The only terms which are not in both, are the^^^ of the one 
series, and the last of the other. So that when we subtract 
the one series, from the other, all the terms except these two 
will disappear, by balancing each other. 

If the given series is a, or, of^^ cu^^ .... oi^"''. 
Then mult, by r, we have aty ar^y ar^^ .... or*""*, of. 

> Now let «= the sum of the terms. 

Then * szza-j-ar+ar^+or*, . . . .-f-ar""*. 

And mulu by r, r«= ar-^ar^'^'ar^ . . • .'\'ai/^^^-\'aii^. 

Subt'g the first equation from the second, r«-«=:ar"- a 
And di vid ing by (r - 1,) ( Art. 1 2 1 . ) *= *?llf!. 
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In this equation, or^ is the last tenn in the new senes, and 
is therefore the product of the ratio into the last term in the 
given aeries. 

Therefore *=nil?, that is. 

442. The sum of a series in geometrical progressicm is 
foimd, by multiplying the last term into the ration subtract- 
ing the first tenn, and dividing thd remainder by the ratio 
less one. 

Prob. 1. If in a series of numbers in geometrical pro- 
gression, the first term is 6, the last term 1458, and the ratio 
8, what is the sum of all the terms 1 

Am. s='lZ?=!><ii5ili=2184. 
r-1 8-1 

Prob. 2. If the first term of a decreasing geometrical se- 
ries is i, the ratio 4, and the number of terms 5 ; what is the 
sum of the series 1 

The last term=ai'-*=jx(i)*=iT7- 

And the sum of the terms=s52il5izi=i?l. 

i-I 162 

Prob. 3. Wliat is the sum of the series, 1, 3, 9, 27, &c. to 
12 terms 1 A na. 365750. 

Prob. 4. What is the sum of ten terms of the series 1, |, 
1 • it. Ana ^'^4075 

443. QiumtUies in geometrical progreesixm am propartiofMl 
to their differences. 

Let the series be a, ar^ ar^^ ar^y ar^y &c. 

By the nature of geometrical progression, 

a: ar::ar : 03^ ::ai^ : a»*: lat* : ar\ &c. 

In each couplet let the antecedent be subtracted from the 
Gonseqiient, according to Art. 389, 6. 

Then a : ariiar-a : ar^-^ariiat^-ar : an^-ar^y &c. 

That is, the first term is to the second, as the difference 
between the first and second, to the difference between the 
second and tliird ; and as the difference between the second 
and third, to the difference between the third and fourth, &c 
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Cor. If quantities are in geometrical progression, their iif* 
fermoes are also in geometrical progression. 

Thus the numbers 3, 9, 27, 81, 243, &c. 
And their differences 6, 18, 54, 162, &c. are in geo- 
metrical progression* . 

444. Several quantities are said to be in hnmwnkal progress 
8i4m^ when, of any three which are contiguous in the seried, 
the first is to the last, as the difference between the two first, 
to the difference between the two last. See Art. 400. 

Thus the numbers 60, SO, 20, 15, 12, 10, are in hamioni- 
cal progression. 

For 60 : 20 ;:60-30: 30-20, And 20: 12:: 20 -^15: 15-12 
And 30: 15:: 30-20: 20-15,And 15 : 10;: 15-12: 12-10. 

Problems in geometrical progression, may be. solved^ as in 

other parts of algebra, by the reduction of equations. 

Prob. 1. Find tlirce numbers in geometrical progression, 
such that their sum shall be 14, and the sum of their 
squares 84. 

Let the three numbers be or, y, and z. 

By the conditions, x :y :iy :,z^ or aa=j^ 

And 4r+w4-z=:14 

And a^4./+z»=84 

Reducing these equations, we find the numbers required 
to be 2, 4 and 8. 

Prob. 2. There are three numbers in geometrical progress 
sion whose product is 64, and the sum of their cubes is 584. 
What are the numbers 1 

If ^ be ihe first term, and y the common ratio ; the series 
will be X, xyy xy^. 

By the conditions, sex^X^t ar«y=64> > 

And x^+xY+xYzz&di. 5 

These equations reduced give «rs2, and y=:2. 
The numbers reqpiired, therefore are, 2, 4 and 8. 

Prob. 3. There are three numbers in geometrical progres- 
sion : The sum of the first and last is 52, and the square of 
the mean is 100. What are the numbers T Ans. 2, lO^and 50. 

20* 
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Prdb. 4. Of four numbers in geometrical progression, the 
8uin of the two first is 15, and the sum of the two last is 60. 
Wliat are the numbers 1 

Let the series be ar, xy^ xf^ xy^ ; and the numbers will be 
found to be 5, 10, SO, and 40. 

Prob. 5. A gentleman divided 210 dollars among three 
servants, in such a manner, that their portions were in geo- 
metrical progression ; and the first had 90 dollars more than 
(he last. Hk>w much had each 1 

Prob. 6. There are three numbers in geometrical progres- 
sion, the greatest of wliich exceeds the least by 15 ; and the 
difierence of the squares of the greatest and the least, is to 
the sum of the squares of all the three numbers as 5 to 7. 
What are the numbers ? Ans. 5, 10, and 20^ 

Prob. 7. There are four nmnbers in geometrical progres- 
sion, the second of which is less than the fourth by 24 ; and 
the sum of the extremes is to the sum of the means, as 7 to 3. 
What are the numbers ? Ans. 1, S, 9, 27. 



SECTION XV. 



INFINITES AND INFINITESIMALS.* 

Aet. 445. THE word mfimU is used in different senses. 
The ambiguity of the term has been the occasion of much 
perplexity. It has even led to the absurd supposition that 
propositions directly contradictory to each other, may be 
mathematically demonstrated. These apparent contradic- 
tions are owing to the fact, that what is proved of infinity 
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when understood in one particular manner, is often thought 
to be true also, when the term has a very different significa- 
tion. The two meanings are insensibly shifted, the one for 
the other, so that the proposition which is really demonstra- 
ted, is exchanged for another which is false and absurd. To 
prevent mistakes of tliis nature^ it is important that the dif- 
ferent meanings be carefully distinguished from each other. 

446. Infinite, in the highest, and perhaps the most proper 
. sense of the word, is that which is so great^ that nothing can be 
added to it, or supposed to he added. 

In this sense, it is frequently used in speaking of moral and 
metaphysical subjects. Thus, by infinite wisdom is meant 
that which will not admit of the least addition. Infinite power 
is that which cannot possibly be increased, even in supposi- 
tion. This meaning of infinity is not applicable to the ma- 
thematics. That which is the subject of the mathematics is 
JuanHiy ; (Art. 1 . ) such quantity as may be conceived of by the 
nman mind. But no idea can be formed of a quantity so 
great that nothing can be supposed to be added to it. In this 
sense, an infinite number is inconceivable. We may increase 
a number by continual addition, till we obtain one that shall 
exceed any limits which we please to assign. By this, how- 
ever, we do not arrive at a number to which nothing can be 
added ; but only at one that is beyond any limits which we 
have hitherto set. Farther additions may be made to it with 
the same ease, as those by which it has already been in- 
creased so far. It is therefore not infinite, in the sense in 
which the term has now been explained. It is absurd to 
speak of the greatest posrible number. No number can be 
imagined so great as not to admit of being made greater. 
We must therefore look for another meaning of infinity, be- 
fore we can apply it, with propriety, to the mathematics. 

447. A MATHEMATICAL QUANTITY IS SAID TO BE INFINITE, 
WHEN IT IS SUPPOSED TO BE INCREASED BEYOND ANY DETER. 
MINATE LIMITS. 

 By determinate limits are meant such as can be distinctly 
Stated.* In thissense, the natural series of numbers, 1 , 2, 3, 4, 
5, &c. may be scud to be infinite. For, if any number be men- 
tioned ever so great, another may be supposed still greater. 

The two significations of the word infinite are Hable to be 
confoundedi because they are in several points of view the 

i'Se«Note<aL 
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same. The higher meaning includes the lower. That whicb 
IS so great as to admit of no addition, must be beyond any 
detenninate limits. But the lower does not necessarily iaifiy 
the higher. Though number is capable of being increased 
beyond any specified limits ; it will not follow, that a number 
can be found to which no forther additions can be made. 
The two infinites agree in this, that according to each, the 
thmgs spoken of are great beyond calculation. But they 
differ widely in another respect. To the one, nothing can be 
added. To the other, additions can be made at pleasure. 

448. In the mathematical sense of the term, there is no 
absurdity in supposing one injmte grecUer than another. 

We may conceive the numbers 2 2 2 2 2 2 2, &c. 

4 4 4 4 4 4 4, &c. 

to be each extended so far as to reach round the globe, or to 
the most distant visible star, or beyond any greater boundary 
which can be mentioned. But if the two series be equally 
extended, the amount of the one will be twice as great as the 
other, though both be infinite. 

So if the series a-f- tt^+ ^'~h ^*~t' ***> ^*'^' 
and 9a4-9a»4-9a'+9a^4-^«*» &c- 

be extended together beyond any specified limits, one will be 
itme times as great as the other. But it would be absurd to 
suppose one quantity greater than another, if the latter were- 
already so great that nothing could be added to it. 

449. An infinite number of terms must not be mistaken for . 
an infinite quantity. The terms may be extended beyond 
any ^ven limits^ when the amount of the whole is a fimte 
quantity, and even a small one. If we take half of a unit ; 
then half of the remainder ; half of the remaining baif> tic^ 
we shall have the series 

in which each succeeding ierm is half of the prececBng one* 
Let the progrestton be ccnttiimed ever so far, the. sum of all 
the terms c-an never exceed a unit. For, by the supposition, 
there is still a remainder equal to the last term. And this 
remainder must be added, before the amount of the whole 
can be equal to a unit 

So t+f + ^ I i * i A t ¥^ f^^' c^^ never exceed & 
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450. When i. qttantitt is x^uiinished till it becomes 

LESS THAN ANT DETERMINATE QUANTITT, IT IS CALLED AN 

INFINITESIMAL. 

Thus, in a series of fractions TVtT^MTrflDvTTr^Tfir* ^c. a 
unit is first divided into ten parts, then into a himdi'ed, a 
thousand, &c. One of these parts in each succeeding term 
is ten times less than in the preceding. If then the progres- 
sion be continued, a portion of a unit may be obtained less 
than any specified quantity. This is an infinitesimal, and in 
mathematical language, is said to be infinitely smalL By this, 
however, we are not to understand that it cannot be made 
less. The same process that has reduced it below any limit 
which we have yet specified, may be continued, so as to di* 
minish it still more. And however far the progression may 
be carried, we shall never arrive at a point where we must 
necessarily stop. 

451. In the sense now explained, mathematical quantity 
may be said to be mJinUely dwisibh ; that is, it may be sup- 
posed to be so divided, that the parU shall be le$8 than any 
determinate quantity, and the number of parts greater than 
any given number. 

In the series j^, tttd nrW iooop » &c« & ^^^^ is divided 
into a greater and greater number of parts, till they become 
infinitasimalsy and the number of them infinite, that is, siich 
a number as exceeds any gwen number. But this does not 
prove that we can ever arrive at a division in which the parts 
shall be the least possible or the wmber of parts the greatest 
possible. 

453. One infinitesimal may be less than another. 

The series, Ar, tJt> tAt, ximnr, &c. > • 

And 8 8 8 8 &o ( 

may be carried on together, till the last term in each becomes 
infinitely small ; and yet one of these terms will be only hdff 
as great as the other. For the denominators being the same, 
the fractions will be as their numerators, (Art. 360, cor. 2,) 
that is, as 6 : 3, or 2 : 1. 

^ Two quantities may also be divided, each into an infinite 
number of parts, using the term infinite in the mathematics 
sense, and yet the piurts of one be more numerous than those 
of the other. 

The series rti -nnri t doo i i uoDfl> &c. ) 
And f^j ^-5-0-, «-innri 4 p o o o > **'^» J 
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may hotii be mfiniteiy extended ; aild yet a unit in the last 
series, is divided into four times as many parts as in the first. 
But if, by an infinite number of parts were meant such a 
number as could not be increr sed, it would be absurd to sup- 
pose the divisions of any quantity to be stiU more numerous.* 

453, For all practical purposes, an infinitesimal may be 
considered as absolutely nothing. As it is less than any de- 
terminate quantity, it is lost even in numerical calculations. 
In algebraic processes, a term is often rejected as of no value, 
because it is infinitely small. 

It is frequently expedient to admit into a calculation, a 
small error, or what is suspected to be an error. It may b© 
dif&cult either to avoid the objectionable part, or to ascertain 
its exact value, or even to determine, without a long and 
tedious process, whether it is really an error or not. But if it 
can be shown to be infinitely small, it is of no accoimt in 
practice, and may be retained or rejected at pleasure. 

It is impossible to find a decimal which shall be exactly 
equal to the vulgar fraction J. Dividing the numerator by 
the den(»mnator,«we obtain in the first place i^. This is 
neariy equal to i. But ^ is nearer, flftft, still nearer, &c. 

The error, in the first instance, is Vb« 

For A-|^«:A+A==+lh=f. 

In the same manner it may be shown, that 

the difference between \ * *°3 'f J' *? ^' . 

. I i and ,333, is ^^^ &c. 

If the decimal be supposed to be extended beyond any as- 

i^g|[iable limit, the difference still remaining will be infinitely 
small. As this error is less than any given quantity, it is of 
no account, and may be considered m calculation as nothing. 

454. From the preceding example it will be seen, that a 
quantity may be continually coming nearer to another, and 
yet never reach it The decimal 0.3333333, &c. by repeated 
additions on the right, may be made to approximate continu- 
ally to i, but can never exactly equal it. A difference will 
always remain, though it may become infinitely small. 



* See Note R. 
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When one qiiantity 19 thtis made to approach coittmually 
to aiiother, without ever passing it ; the latter is called a 
Umitof the former. The fraction | is a limit of the decimal 
0,666 &c. indefinitely continued. 

455. Though an infinitesimal is of no account of itself^ 
yet its effect on other quantities is not always to be disre-* 
garded. 

When it is a factor or divisor, it may have an important 
influence* It is necessary, therefore, to attend to the rela- 
tions which infinites, infinitesimals, and finite quantities have 
to each other. As an infinitesimal is less than any asdigna- 
ble quantity, as it is next to nothing, and, in practice, may be 
considered as nothing, it is firequently represented by 0. 

An infinite cj^uantity is expressed by the character QO 

456. As an infinite quantity is incomparably greater than 
a finite one, the alteration of the former, by an ad^ion or 
fubtrciction of the latter, may be disregarded in calculation. 
A single grain of sand is greater in comparison with the 
whole earth, than any finite quantity in comparison with one 
which is infinite. If therefore infinite and finite quanti- 
ties are connected by the sign -^ oc -, the latter may be re- 
jected as of no coniparative value. For the same reason, if 
finite quantities and infinitesimals are connected by -|- or - , 
the latter may be expunged. 

457. But if an infinite quantity be muhiplied by one which 
is finite, it will be as many times increased as any other quan- 
tity would, by the same multiplier. 

If the infinite series 2 2 2.2 2 2 <&c. be multiplied by 4 ; 

The product will be 8 8 8 8 8 8 &c. four times as great as 
the multiplicand. See Art. 448. 

458. And if an infinite quantity be divided by a finite quan« 
tity, it will be altered in the same jnaniier as any other quan- 
tity. 

If the infinite series 66666666 ^^c. be divided by 2 ; 

The quotient will be 3 3 3 3 3 3 8 3 &c. half as great as 
.he dividend. 

459. If a finite quantUy be multiplied by an mfinUtsmal^ 
the product will be an infinitesimal ; that is, putting z for a 
finite quantity, and^O for an infinitesimal, (Art. 455. 

zXO^O. 
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If tbe rouK^;4ter were a tmtt, the product would be eaua 
to the multiplicand. (Art. 90.) If the multiplier is less than 
a unit, the product is proporticnally less. If then the multi- 
plier is infmUely less than a unit, the product must be iufi« 
nitely less than the multiplicand, that is, it must be an infi- 
nitesimal. Or, if an in^nitesimal be considered as abso- 
lutely nothing, then the product of:; into nothing is nothing. 
(Art. 112.) 

460. On the other hand, if a finite quantity be dmded by 
an infinitesimal, the quotient will be infinite. 

z 
-.= oo. 



For, the less the divisor, the greater the quotient. If then 
the divisor be injuiUely small, the quotient will be infinitely 
great. In other words, an infinitesunal is contained an infi- 
nite number of times in a finite quantity. This may, at first, 
appear paradoxical. But it is evident, that the quotient must 
increase as the divisor is diminished. 

Thus 6-7-3=2, 6-5-0.08=200, 

6-^0.3=20, 6-2.0.003=2000, &c. 

If then the divisor be reduced, so as to become less than 
^ny assignable quantity, the quotient must be greater than 
any assignable quantity. 

461. If a finite quantity be divided by an infinite quantity, 
(he quotient will be an infinitesimal. 

1=0. 

CD 

For the greats *• the divisor, the less the quotient. If then, 
while the dividend is finite, the divisor be infinitely great, the 
quotient will be infinitely srocdl. 

It must not be forgotten, that the expressions infinitely great 
and infimtely snudly are, all along, to be underetood m the 
tnathematiccd sense according to the definitions in Arts. 447, 
and 450. 



\ 
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SECTION XVI. 

DIVI8I0N BY COMPOUND DIVISORS. GREATEST 

COMMON MEASURE. 

Art. 462. IN the section on division) the case in which 
the divisor is a compoimd quantity was omitted, because the 
operation in most instances, requires some knowledge of the 
nature of jwwen; a subject which had not been previously 
explained. 

Divifflon by a c<nnpound diviscu: is perfmmed by the fol- 
lowing rule, which is substantially the same, as the rule for 
division in arithmetic ; 

To obtain the first term of the quotient, divide the first 
term of the dividend, by the first term of the divisor ;* 

Multiply the whole divisor, by the term placed in the quo* 
tient ; subtract the product from a part of the dividend ; and 
to the remainder bring down as many of the following term% 
as shall be necessary to continue the operation : 

Divide again by the first term of the divisor, and proceed 
as before, tUI all the terms of the dividend are brought down 

Ex. 1. Divide aC'\'bc^ad-\'bdf by a-^b, 
a-f-6)ae-fAc4*^+6d(c-f-d 

ac-{-ftc, the first subtrahend. 



ai+bi 

ai+bd^ the second subtrahend. 



Here iie» the first terai of the dividend, is divided by Op 
the first term of the divisor, (Art. 116.) Which gives e for the 
first term of the quotient Multiplying the whole divisor by 
this» we have ac^bc lo be subtract^ from the two first 
terms of the dividend. The two remaining terms are then 
brought down, and the first of them is divided by the first 



* See Note rr. 
21 
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tenii of the divisor as befcve. This fftves d for the second 
term of the quotient. Then multiplying the divisor by d^ 
we have ad-^bd to be subtracted, which exliausts the whole 
dividend witnout leaving any remainder. 

The rule is founded on this principle, that the product of 
the divisor into the several parts of the quotient, is equal to 
the dividend. (Art. 115.) Now by the operation, the pro- 
duct of the divi&or into the first term of the quotient is sub« 
tracted from the dividend ; then the [nroduct of the divisor 
into the secmd term of the quotient ; and so on, till the pro- 
duct of the divisor into each term of the quotient, that is, 
the product of the divisor into the whole quotient, (Art. 100.) 
is taken from the dividend. If there is no remainder, it is 
evident that this product is eqtMl to the dividend. If thera 
is a remainder, the product of the divisor and quotient is equal 
to the whole of the dividend except the remainder. And this 
remainder is not included in the parts subtracted from the 
dividend, by operating according to the rule. 

463. Before beginning to divide, it will generally be ex- 
pedient to make some preparation in the arrangement of the 
terms. 

The letter which is in the first term of the divisor, should 
be in the first term of the dividend also. And the powers of 
this letter should be arranged in order, both in the divisor 
and in the dividend ; the highest power standing first, the 
next highest next, and so on. 

Ex. 2. Divide 2a'64.6'+2a6^+rf, by (^+V+ah. 

Here, if we take cf for the first term of the divisor, the 
other terms should be arranged according to the powers of a^ 
thus, 

a^^ab+l^)<f+2d'b+2ab*+V{ar^-b 

cf+d'b+ul^ 






In these operations, particular care will be necessary m the 
management of negcUtve quantities. Constant attention must 
be paid to the rules for the signs in subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division. (ArU. 82, 105, 123.) 
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Ex. S. Divide 2aar-2a'ar-8a*a!j/+6a'«+aay-ajyby 2a-y. 

If the terms be arranged according to the powers of a, 
they will stand thus ; 



* - 2a^X'\'axy 



* +2aa? - xy 



464. In multiplication, some of the terms, by balancing 
each other, may be lost in the product. (Art. 110.) These 
may re-appear in division, so as to present terms, in the 
course of the process, different from any which -axe in the 
dividend. 

Ex.4. 

€^-\-a^x 

-^a^x-'Oa? 



03^' 



.«» 



aar'-l-ar' 



Ex. 5. 



1^- 2aH-2«*)a*+4ar^((i?+2(w:+2a? 

a* - %cfx +2aV 



♦+2a»ar-2aV- 
+Mx - 4:aH^- 



,i 



.4ar 

.403?* 



 +2aV - 4aar»4-4«* 

+2aV-4aa;»+4«*. 

If the learner Will take the trouble to^ multiply the quo« 
tient into the divisor, in tlie two lost examples, ne will find, 
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ia the paftial produet^ the several team which appear in the 
process of dividing. But most of them, by balancing each 
other, are lost in the general product. 

Ex. 6. Divide rf+a^+a^i+oi+Soc+Sc, by a+l. 

Quotient. d^-^-ab-^Sc, 

Ex- 7. Divide o+i-c-aar-fcar-fca:, by o+ft-c. 

Quotient. 1 * x. 

Ex 8. Divide 2a« - 1 Scfx+ 1 1 aV - 8(u*+2x\ by 2o« - ax 
4-«". Quotient. a^-6(M:+2a:.* 

465. When there is a remainder after all the terms of the 
dividend have been brought down, this may be placed over 
the divisor and added to the quotient, as in arithmetic. 

Ex. 9. 



a^b)ac^b€^ad'{-bd'{'X{c+d+ 



X 



a-\-b 
ac-^-hc 

* * ad+bd 
ad-^-bd 



Ex. 10. 
d - h)ad - ah+bd - bh+y{a+b+^y 



ad- 


-ah 


- 






 


» 


bd. 
bd- 


 bk 

 bh 






* 


« 


y 



k 18 evident that a^b is the quotient belonging to the 
whple of the dividenu, excepiing the remainder y. (Art. 562.) 

And -JL- is the quotient belonging to this remainder. (Art. 

a —A 
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Ex. 11. Divide 6ax+2snf S^ak ^by+Sac+cy+h, by Sa^y. 

Quotient. 2x-^b+c+ * 



Ex. 12. Divide a'fr - Sa^+Soi - 6a -* 46+22, hyb-S. 

Quotient. 0^^4.20 -4+.J2. 

Ex. 13. See Art. 283. 

ac-f-cV^ 

* * (M^d+4/bd 
(X^d-^j^bd 

Ex. 14. Divide a+Vy+^''Vy+'T^» ^7 ^+Vy« 

Quotient. l-|-ryy. 

15. Divide s? - 3aa:*+3a*x - a', by x - a. 

16. Divide 2y« - 1 V+26y - 17, by y - 8. 

17. Divide «• - 1, by a: - 1. 

18. Divide 4«*-9ar^+6jr-3, by Zx^+Sx- 1. 

19. Divide a*+4a»6-f36*, by o-f 2*. 

20. Divide a?*-^aV+2a'a:- ii*, by a^-aa?+c^. 

466. A regular aeries of quotients is obtained^ by dividing 
the difference of the powers of two quantities, by the differ* 
ence of the quaQtities. Thus, 

(»*-rf)-r(y-a)=y«+ay+a«. 

Here it will be seen, that the index of y, in the first term 
of the quotient, is less by 1, than in the dividend ; and that 
it decreases by 1, from the first term to the last but one : 

While the index of a, increases by 1, from the seeond temi 
to the last, where ii is less by 1, than in the dividend, 

21* 
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This may be expressed in a general formula, thus, 

(!r-fl^)-^(y-«)=!r"'+«!r ""•••• •+«^"'y+«''"'- 

To demonstrate this, we have only to multiply the quo- 
tient into the divisor. (Art. 115.) 

All the terms except two, in the partial products, will be 
balanced by each other ; and will leave the general product 
the same as the dividend. 

Mult. j^+ay»+ay+a»y+a* 
Into y -a 

y»+flj,4+ay+ay+tf*y 
-ay*- a'jf'- o^*- a*y-<r 

Producty"   * * -rf 

Into y-a 

y*+oy"*"*+(i?y""*. . . .+a'"~y4"^""'V 
-CMjf -* - ay~». . . .- a-'^y- a*-*y-flr 

Prod.y"     _^^ 

466. 6. In the same manner it may be proved, that the dif- 
ference of the powers of two quantities, if the index is an 
eom number, is divisible by the sum of the quantities. That 
is, as the double of every number is even ; 

(y*'-a*-).h(y+a)=y»"-»-oy*-« h^^^^ -«*•""*. 

And the mm of the powers of two quantities, if the index 
is an odd number, is divisible by the sum of the quanHHes. 
That is, as Sm-f-1 is an odd number ; 

For in each of these cases, the product of the quotient and 
divisor, is equal to the dividend* 

Thus, 
(y"-aP)-h(y+a)=y.a, 

(y«-a«).j-(y+a)=y»-ay*+a^»-a?y«+a*y-a», &c. 
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And, 

GREATEST COMMON MEASURE* 

466. c. The Greatest CommoD Measure of two quantities, 
may be found by the following rule ; 

Divide one or the quantities bt the other, and the 

PRECEDING DIVISOR BT THE LAST REMAINDER, TILL NOTRINO 
REMAINS ; THE LAST DIVISOR WILL HE THE 0REATS8T COMMON 
MEASURE. 

The algebraic letters are here supposed to stand for whole 
numbers. In the demonstration of the rule, the following 
[NJnciples must be admitted. 

1. Any quantity measures itself y the quotient being 1. 

2. If two quantities are respectively measured by a third, 
their sum or aifference is measured by that third quantity. — 
If 6 and c are each measured by dl, it is evident that 64*^» 
and b-c are measured by d. Connecting them by the sign-f- 
w -, does not affect their capacity of being measured by d. 

Hence, if b is measured by d, then by the preceding pro- 
position, b-\-d is measured by d, 

S. If one quantity is measured by another, any multy>le 
of the former is measured by the latter. If 6 is measured 
by dy it is evident that b-{-&, 36, 46, n6, &c. are measured 
by i 

Now let Dssthe greater, and <2=the less of two algebraic 
quantities, whether simple or compound. And let the pro* 
cess of dividing, according to the rule be as follows : 

d)D(q 
dq 

r)dW 
r'q'' 
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In whkh Oy q^ f^^ are the quotUmiSf ftom the fiuecearive 
divisions ; ana r, r^, and o the remainders. And as the divi« 
dend is equal to the product of tlie divisor and quotient adda4 
to the remainder, 

l>=rrfflr+r, and dz=rg^-^r^. 

Then, as the last divisor r^ measures r the remainder being o, 

it measures (2, and 3,) r5f'-|-r'=(l, 
and measures ctf-jlr^I), 

That is, the last divisor r' is a common measure of the two 
given quantities D and d. 

It is also their greatest common measure. For every com- 
mon measure of JD and c(, is also (3, and 2) a measure of 
D ~ dq=r ; and every common measure of d and r, is also a 
measure of d^rq^z^r^. But the greatest measure of r^ is 
UseV. This, then, is the greatest common measure of D 
ana (/. 

The demonstration will be substantially the same, what* 
ever be the number of successive divisions, if the operation 
be continued till the remainder is nothing. 

To find the greatest common measure of three quantities ; 
first find the greatest common measure of two of them, and 
then, the greatest common measure of this and the third 
quantity. If the greatest common measure of D and d be 
1^, the greatest common measure of r^ and c, is the greatest 
common measure of the three quantities Z>, d, and c. For 
every measure of /, is a measure of D and d; therefore the 
greatest common measure of r^ and c, is also the greatest 
common measure of X>, dy and c. 

The rule may be extended to any number of quantities. 

466. d. There is not much occasion for the preceding 
operations, in finding the greatest common measure of Mm- 
pie algebraic quantities. For this purpose, a glance of the 
eye will generally be sufficient. In the application of the 
rule to compound quantities, it will frequently be expedient 
to reduce the divisor, or enlarge the dividend, in conformitj 
with the following principle ; 

The greatest common measure of two quantUies is not altered^ 
by mvltiplying or diriding either of them by any quantity which 
isnot a avoisor of the other^ and wluch contains no factor which 
is a t&nsor of the other. 

The common measure of ab and ac is a. If either be 
miuU^tied by d, the couimon measure of abd^ and oc, or of 
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0b and aei^ is stSl a. On the Qther hand, if ob and acd are 

the given quantities, the common measure is a; and if aed 
be divided by dy the common measure of ab and oc is a. 

Hence in finding the common measure by division, the 
divisor may often be rendered more simple, by dividing it by 
some quantity, which does not contain a divisor of the divi- 
dend. Or the dividend may be multiplied by a factor, which 
does not contain a measure of the divisor. 

Ex. 1. Find the greatest common measure of 
6a*+lloa?+3a;", and 6a«4-7aar - 3ap«. 



Dividing by 2x)4ax-\-6a^ 

2a+Sx)e<f+7ax - 3a*(Sa - r 



•After the first division here, the remainder is divided by 
9Xf which reduces it to ia^Sx. The division of the pre-* 
ceding divisor by this, leaves no remainder. Therefore 2a4- 
Sx is the common measure required 

2. What is the greatest common meas^ure of af ^ &*x, and 
:^+ibx+b^1 Ans. x+b. 

3. What is the greatest common measure of cx-^:^, and 
efc+a^x 1 Ans. c+x. 

4. What is the greatest common measure of Sa^ - 24a; - 9, 
and2a^-16x-6l Ans. a:" -8a: -3. 

5. What is the greatest common measure ofa^-^b^y and 
4^-^V(^1 Ans. (i»-fc». 

6. Wliat is the greatest common measure of a^- 1, and 
«y-|~y^ Ans. a:4-l* 

7. What IS the greatest common measure of ap*- a\ and 
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8. Wbnl is the greatest conmum measure of c^-a6-U% 
and rf* - Sab+2b* ? 

9. What is the greatest common measure of a* - s^, and 

10. What is the greatest common xtieasure of tf-^aV^ and 



SECTION XVII. 

INVOLUTION AND EXPANSION OP BINOMIALS.* 

Art. 467. THE manner in which a binomial, as well as 
any other compound quantity, may be involved by repeated 
multiplications, has been shown in the section on powers. 
(Art. 213.) But when a high power is required, the opera- 
tion becomes long and tedious. 

This has led mathematicians to seek for some general prin- 
ciple, by which the involution may be more easily and expe- 
ditiously performedi We are chiefly indebted to Sir Isaac 
Newton for the method which is now in common use. It is^ 
founded on what is called the Bmomial Theorem^ the inven- 
tion of which was deemed of such importance to mathematk 
cal investigation, that it is engraved on his monument in 
Westminster Abbey 

468. If the binomial root be a-{-b, we may obtain, by mul- 
tiplication, the following powers. (Art. 213.) 



* SimpBon'8 Algebra, Sec 15. Simpsdn's Fluxions, Art 99. Ruler's Alge- 
ora, Sec. 2. Chap. 10. Manning^s Algebra. Saunderson't Algebra, Art 
380. Vince's FluxSoni, Art 33. Warme's Med. Anal, p.415. Lacroiz's 
Algebra, Art 135. Do. Comp. Art 70. Lond. Phil. Trans. 1795, 1816, and 
1817. Woodhous^s Analyucal Calculation, 
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a+bYz:^(f+5a*b+l0(^b*+l0a'V+5ab'+b', &c. 

By attending to this series of powers, we shall find, that 
the exponents preserve an invariable order through the whole. 
This will be very obvious, if we take the exponents by them* 
selves, unconnected with the letters to which tliey belong. 

In the square, the exponents ) of * 0^ o' 1* 2 

Inthe cube, the exponents j «J J J^ J; J' »' J 

In the 4th power, the exponents j^Jj:;:^; ?,' |J;2 

&c. 

Here it will be seen at once, that the exponehts of a in the 
first term, and of 6 in the last^ are each equal to the index of 
the power ; and that the sum of the exponents of the two let- 
ters IS in every term the same. Thus in the fourth power, 

C in the first term, is 44-0=4 
The sum of the exponents < in the second, 3-|-l s4 

( in the third, 24-2=:4,&c. 

It is farther to be observed, that the exponents of a regu- 
larly decrease to 0, and that the exponents of b increase from 
0. That this will universally be the case, to whatever ex- 
tent the involution may be carried, will be evident, if we con- 
sider, that in raising from any power to the next, each term 
is multiplied both by a and by b. 

Thus (a4-6)'=a»+2a6-|-i« 
Mult, by a+b ^ 

[of a in each term. 

a*-{~^^+^- Here 1 is added to the exp, 
d'b+2ab''+b\ Here 1 is added to the 

[exp. of 6 in each term. 

{a+bY:^cf+S^b+Sab*+bK 

If the exponents, before the multiplication, increase and 
decrease by 1, and if the multiplication adds 1 to each, it is 
evident they must still increase and decrease in the same 
manner as before. 
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469. If then a-j-b be raised lo a power whoee exponent k m 
The exp's of a will be n, n- 1, n- 2, .... 2, 1, 0; 
And the exp's of 6' will be 0, 1, 2, . . . . n - 2» n - 1, n. 

The tenns in which a power is expressed, consist of the 
letters with their exponentSy and the co-efficients. Setting aside 
the co-ef&cients for the present, we can determine, from the 
preceding observations, the letters and exponents of any 
power whatever. 

Thus the eighth power of a-}-&, when written without the 
co-efficients, is 

(f + d'b + a'b^ + afh*+a'b* + (^b' + d'V+ab''+V. 

And the nth power of a-f^ is, 

if4.a— * b+a'-^b* a'6— «+ a6"-« +6-. 

470. The fiumber of terms is greater by 1, than the index 
of the power. For if the index of the power is n, a has, in 
different terms, every index from n down to 1 ; and there is 
one additional term which contains only (. Thus, 

The square has S terms. The 4th power, 5, 
The cube 4, The 5th power, 6, &c. 

471. The next step is to find the eo^e^Eoantt. This part 
Of the subject is more complicated. 

In the series of powers at the beginning of Art. 468, the 
co-efficients, taken separate from the letters are as follows ; 
In the square, 1, 2, 1, whose sum is 4=2* 

In the cube, 1, S, 3, 1, 8=:2» 

In the 4th power, 1, 4, 6, 4, 1, 1 6=2« 

In the 5th power, 1, 5, 10, 10, 5, 1, 32=2». 

The order which these co-efficients observe is not obvious^ 
like that of the exponents, upon a bare inspection. But they 
will be found on examination to be all subject to the follow- 
ing law ; 

472. The co-efficient of the first term is 1 ; that of the 
eecond is equal to the index of the power; and universally, 
if the co-efficient of any term, be multiplied by the index of 
the leading quantity in that tenn, and divided by the index of 
the following quantity increased by 1, it will give the co* 
efficient of the succeeding term.* 

^—■^1 ■*■ P I I III 1 I .1 M 1.1 .1 I  11 I II I II . II .—^—1 

«» 8ee Note T. 
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Of the two lettei*8 in a term, the first is called the leading 
quantity, and the other the foUotnng quantity. In the ex 
amples which have been given in this section, a is the 
leading quantity, and 6 the following quantity. 

It may frequently be convenient to represent the co-efl5- 
cients in the several terms, by the capital letters^ A, B^. C, &c. 

The nth power of a-^6, without the co-efficients, is 
0-4.0*- »64.a—«6«4.a—*6'+o—*i*, &c. (Art, 469.) 

And the co-efficients are, 
•/9 =sn, the co^efficient of the seemed term ; 

B =n X^!— , of the ik»d term : 

S 

C = n X^— x5^ of the fwxrik term ; 

D==»X^X^X'^^ of thejS/l*tem; &c. 
S 3.4 

The regular manner in which these co-efficients are de 
rived one firom another^ will be readily perceived. 

473. By recurring to the numbers in Art. 471, it will be 
seen, that the co-efficients first tncreofe, and then ifacreofe, at 
the same rate ; so that they are equal, in the first term ami 
the last, in the second and last but one, in the third and last 
but two ; and universally, in any two terms equally distant 
from the extremes. The reason of this is, that {aJ^hyiB tlie 
same as {h-\-aY ; and if the order of the terms in the luno- 
mtal root be changed, the whole series of terms in tlie eower 
will be inverted. 

It is sufficient, then, to fisMl the co-effijdents of Aa{/* the 
terms. These repeated will serve for the whole. 

474. In any pwer of (o+k,) the sum of the co-efficients 
•s equal to the number 2 raised to that power. See the Ust 
of co-efficients in Art. 471. The reason of this is, that, ac* 
cording to the rules of multiplication, when any quantity is 
involved, the letters are multiplied into each other, and the 
eo*efficienl8 into each other. Now the co-efficients of a-f-6 
being 1 -4-1=9 2, if these be involved, a series of the powersr 
of 2 will be produced. 

475. The principles which have now been ex[dained may 
mostly be comprised in the following general theorem, called 
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THE BINOMIAL THEOREM. 
The index of the leading quantity of the power 

OF A BkNOMIAL, BE6IN8 IN THE FIRST TERM WITH THE lif- 

dex of the power, and decreases regularlt bt 1* 
The index of the following quantity begins with 1 
in the sec6nd term and increases regularly by 1, 
(Art. 468.) 

The CO-EFFICIENT of the first term is 1 ; that 
of the second is equal to the index of the power ; 

AND universally, IF THE CO-EFFICIENT OF ANY TERM Bft 
MULTIPLIED BY THE INDEX OF THE LEADING QUANTITY Uf 
THAT TERM, AND DIVIDED BY THE INDEX OF THE FOLLOW* 
ING QUANTITY INCREASED BY 1, IT WILL GIVE THE CO-ESb 
FICIENT OF THE SUCCEEDING TERM. (Alt. 472.) 

In algebraic characters, the theorem is 

(a+6)-=tf--j-nXar-' fe+nX— a— V, &c. 

It IB here supposed, that the terms of the binomial have no 
ether coefficients or exponents than 1. Other bmomials may 
be leduced to this toam by substitutaon* 

Ex, 1. What is the 6th power of x-^y 1 

The terms without the co-efficients, are 

And the coefficients, are 

, g 6x5 16x4 «0X8 a t 

' ' ^' "1~' "T"' ' 
that is 1, 6, 15, 20, 16, 6, 1. 

Prefixing these to the several terms, we have the power 
required; 

% (d+A)^=:d»+5#H-10<PA'+l(Hftf+6(l**+tf. 

S. What is the nth power of i-f-J ^ 

Ans. ft^+wJfc'-'y+JBfc—y+Cfc— y+D6— y, &c. 

That is, supplying the cooefficients which are here reprft* 
sented by ^, J5, C, &c. (Art. 472.) 

i-^nXk-V+wX^-Xi^-y, &c. 
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4. What is the 5tli power of «*4-3y« 1 

Substituting a for x\ and b for 3/, we have 
{a+by=zaf+5a'b+l0a^l^+l0aV+Bab*+hF, 

And restoring the values of a and 5, 
(3J»4-Sy«)*==x^«+15aY+90jy+2T0a!S/*+405a?y"4.24Sy'* 

5. What is the sixth power of (Sx+^y) 1 

Ans. 

729«*+2916^4.486aey4-4320a:»y'+21605Y+S76ay 
+64y', 

476. A residual quantity may be involved in the sani^ 
manner, without any variation, except in the .ngns. By re 
peated multiplications, as in Art. 213, we obtain the foUow 
ing powers of (a-fc.) 

[a - by=za* - 4«'6-f 6aW - 4043+6*, &c. 

By comparing these with the like powers of (o+i) in Art, 
468, it will be seen, that there is no difference except in the 
signs. There, all the terms are positive^ Here, the terms 
which contain the odd powers of 6 are negative. See Art. 
218. 

The sixth power of (af-y) is . 
afi - 6a;^w4.15a?y - 20a;y +15a:y - 6ay+j». 
The nth power of (a- 6) is 
a-- j3a"-"6+JBa— »6'- Ca'^'^b^ &c. 

477. When one of the terms of a binomial is a iim^ it is 
generally omitted in the power, except in the first or last 
term ; because every power of 1 is 1, (Art. 209.) and this 
when it is a factor, has no effect upon the quantity with 
which it is connected. (Art. 90.) 

Thus the cube of (x+1) is a?+3ar»x 1+3j»X 1*4-1'» 

Which is the same as a:*+3^+'*+^- 

The insertion of the powers of 1 is of no use, unless it 
be to preserve the exponmUs of both the leading and the fol- 
lowing quantity in each term, for the purpose of finding the 
QO-efBcients. But this will be unnecessary, if we bear ii> 
mind, that the smn of the two exponents, in each term, i^ 
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equal to the index of the power. (Art. 468.) So that, if we 
have the exponent of the leading quantity, we may know 
that of the following quainiiiyy and v. v. 

Ex. 1. Tiie sixth power of (1 -y) is 

1 -. 6y + 1 Sy* - 20y «4- 1 ^ - 6t/''+y«. 

478. From the comparatively simple manner in which the 
power is expressed, wnen the first term of the root is a unit, 
is suggested the expediency of reducing other binomials to 
this form. 

The quotient <tf (o+op) divided by a is (1+^)* Thismul 
tiplied into the divisor, is equal to the dividend ; that ifi^ 
(a+s)=ax /l+-] therefore (a-Hr),"=«''X (l-f^". 

By expanding the factor (l+- j » ^® h&ve 

479. When the index of the power to which any I .momial 
is to be raised is a positive whole number^ the series will iermi' 
note. The number of terms will be limited, as in all the 
preceding examples. 

For, as the index of the leading quantity continually de- 
creases by one, it must, in the end, become 0, and then the 
series will break off. 

Thus the 5th term of the fourth power of a+a: is a^, or 
cfa?*, tf being commonly omitted, because it is equal to 1. 
(Art. 207.) If we attempt to continue the series farther, the 
co-efficient of the next term, according to the rule, will be 

1 vO 

-i^=0. (Art. 112.) And as the co-efficients of all suo- 

5 

ceeding terms must depend on this, they will also be 0. 



480. If the index of (he proposed power is negalhef 
can never become 0, by the successive subtractions of a uniU 
The series will, therefore, never termnate; but like many de-> 
dmai fractions, may be continued to any extent that is de- 
sired. 
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Ex. Expand into a series , ^= (a+y) "'• 

The tenns without the co-efficients, are 

«"'> fl~'y> a^Vf «~y> «*y> ^-c- 

The co-efficient of the 2d term is - 2, of the 4thii^-Ill=- 4. 

3 

Of the third. T^^" ^=+3, of the 6th ""^X"^=+5w 

2 4 

The series then is 

a-»-2a-^+3a-y-4a-y+6a-y, &c. 

Here the law of the progression is apparent ; the co-effi- 
cients increase regularly by 1, and their signs are alternately 
positive and negative. 

481. The Binomial Theorem is of great utility, not only 
in raising powers, but particularly in finding the roots of bino- 
mials. A root may be expressed in the same manner as a 
power, except that the exponent is, in the one case an iniem 
ger^ in the other a fraction. (Art. 245.) Thus (o-f-^)" ^^7 
be either a power or a root. It is a power if n=: 2, but a root 
if n=J. 

482. If a root be expanded by the binomial theorem, the 
series will never terminate, A series produced in this way 
terminates, only when the index of the leading quantity be- 
comes equal to 0, so as to destroy the co-efficients of the suc- 
ceeding terms. (Art. 479.) But according to the theorem, 
the difference in the index, between one tenn and the next, 
is always a unit ; and a Jractiony though it may change from 
positive to negative, cannot become exactly equal to 0, by 
successive subtractions of units. Thus, if the index in the 
first term be ^, it will be» 

In the 2d, ^ - 1=: -.|, In the 4th -f - 1 = - f, 
In the 3d, - 1 - 1=3 -f, In the dth^ -f- 1 =: -|^ &c, 

Ex. What is the square root of (o-j-^) ^ 
The terms, without the co^efficients, are, 

«*, a~h, a'h\ o~*f, a" V, &c. 
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The eo-efficieat of the second term is -4"| 

of the 3d, ^4^= -*» of the 4th, li.$zi=+iS. 
2 3 

And the series is a +i<*^""ifl^^'+i^^ ^> ^^* 

When a quantity is expanded by the Binomial Theorem, 
the law of the series will frequently be more apparent, if the 
factors^ by which the co-efficients are formed, art kept dit^ 
tbict* 

1. Expand into a series {a^-^xy. 
Substituting b for a\ we have 

Jl=l, (Art. 472.) 
2 

2^2 2^ 4 2:4 



2.4 3 2.4 6 2.4.6 

D= 8 x:ii=_4_ v-«=. 3« 



2.4.6 4 2.4.6 8 2.4.6.8 

Bestoriitg, then, the value of b, and writing -tot tr*, we have 

a 

rt«4.«)*=a+-l — ^ I— ??! _?:^_, &cw 

^ ' ^^2a 2.4a»^2.46tf' 2.4. 6.80' 

2. Expand into a series (1+') "• 

Ana. 1+f -^+if^ — ?^ &c. 
^2 2.4^2.4.6 2.4.6^ 

8. Expand V2, or (1+1)*. 

Ana. 1+1 - -L+-4- S.5 . 8.5.7 ^ 

^2 2.4^2X6 2.4.6.8 ' 2.4.6.8.10 

4. Expand («+«)*, or o * x ( 1 +-] * See Art. 478. 

An^ a*x(l+-l-i^+-J^— ?:^, &c. ) 
\ ^«o 2.4a*^ 2.4.6o' 2.4.6.8a'' / 
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5. Expand (0+6) ^ or oix(l+-)*. 

Ana. «*x(l+A- J*!4-?^--^'^&c.) 

6. Expand into a series (a - i) . 

\ 4a 4.8a* 4.8.12a» 4.8.127i6c? / 

7. fixpand (a+a?)""*. 8. Expand (1 -ar)*. 

9. Expand {l+x) ""*. 10. Expand (a"+a?) ""*. 

483. The binomial tlieorera may also be applied to quan* 
titiis consisting of more fjkan two terms. By substitution, sev« 
eral terms may be reduced to two, and when the compound 
expressions are restored, such of them as have exponents 
may be separately expanded. 

Ex. What is the cube of a+b+c 1 

Substituting h for (6+^>) ^^ ha.re a4-('+0=<H"fc* 
And by the theorem, (a+i)'=a^+3a*A-f Sai'+fc*. 
That is, restoring the value of &, 

(a4-ft+c)»=(i"-f 3a»x (6+0+*»X (64-c)'-h(*+«)'- 

The two last t^rms contain powers of (A-f'C) ; but these 
may be separately involved. 

Pnymiscuous Exampki. 

1. \1i1iat is the 8th power of (o-f-fc) T 

Ans, (f+8d'b+%8a%^+66(fb^+K0afb*+56d'h 4- 
%6a%'+Sab'+b\ 

S, What is the 7th power of (a- i) 1 

1 

8. Expand into a series , or (1 - o)*^ 

1 — fl 



ts$ 
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4. Expand Jlp or ix (a -*)"*. 

a — 

\a if a? tf la 

5. Expand into a series (c^-fb')^. 

6. Expand into a series (a-4-y)'*^ 

7. Expand into a series (c*4-a^) • 

fti? , 2.5a!* 

6/"*" 3.6.9e^ 






8. Expend *^ _ or d(e»+*»)"*, 

c\ 2c»^2.4c* 2. 4. 6<*^ 2.4.6.8c' / 

9. Find the 5th power of (a'+y*.) 

10. Find the 4th power of (o-fb-j-x.) 

11. Expand («^-x)*. 12. Ibcpand (1 -y*)*. 
IS. Expand (a- x)i 14. Expand ^o^ -9*)^ 



Ans. 
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EVOLUTION OF COMPOUND QUANTITIES, 

Art 484. THE roots of compound quoatities may be ex- 
tracted by the following general rule : 

After arranging the terms according to the powers of one 
of the letters, so that the highest power shaU stand first, the 
next highest next, &c. 

Take the root of the first temiyfor the first term of the reqmr^ 
ed root : 

Subtract the power from' the given qiumtity^ and divide the 
first term of the remainder, by the first term of the root involved 
to the next inferior powers and multiplied by the index of the 
given wnoer;j the quotient toill be tlve next term of tlie root. 

Suotract tlu power of the terms already found from the given 
quanUty^ and using the same divisor, proceed as before. 

This rule vermes itself. For the root, whenever a new 
term is added to it, is involved, for the purpose of subtract- 
ing its power from the given quantity : and when the power 
is equal to this quantity, it is evident the true root is found* 

Ex. 1. Extract the cube root of 

(f+Scf ^ Sa* - 1 la»+6y+12a - 8((^+a - 2. 
a', the first subtrahend. 



Sfl^)* So", &c. the first remainder* 
rf-|-Sa*+Sa^-f a', the 2d subtrahend. 



««W— i^—i^i^ 



3d*)»  -C«*, &c. the 2d remainder. 
af+SoP-Sa^- ll<^+6«'4-12«-8. 



< I iwt" » i m 



t By the given fower i« meant a power of the same name with the required 
loot. As powers and roots are correlative, any (|uaBUty is the square of its 
square root, the cube of its cube root, &c. 
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Here (ff the cube root of n^, is token Ux the first term of 
the required root The power a* is subtracted from the given 
quantity. . For a divisor, the first term of the root is squared, 
that is, raised to the next inferior power, and multiplied by 
S, the index of the given power. 

By this, the first term of the remainder Scf, &c. is divided, 
and tlie quotient a is added to the root. Then a'-f-^ the 
part of the root now found, is involved to the cube, for the 
second subtrahend, which is subtracted from the whole ol 
the ^ven quantity. The first term of the remainder - 6«^, 
fte. 18 dividbd by the diviscnr used above, wA the quotient - 2 
is added to the root. Lastly the whole root is mvdved to 
the cube, and the power is found to be exactly eoual to the 
given quantity. 

It is not necessary to write the remainder at length, as, in 
dividing, the first term only is wanted. 

2. Extract the fourth root of 

il«4.aa*+24(^+S2a+16(a+« 



4(f)* 8fl%&c. 



a«-f8a»+24a»+S2a-{-ie. 

3. What is the 5th root of 

a»+5(rt+10aV+10(^6»+5a5*+6» 1 Ans. a+b. 

4. What is the cube root of 

a»-6a«i4. 2a6**86»1 Ins. a-2k 

0. What is the square root of 
4a« 



4a)<^-12a6, &c. 
4(f- I2ab+9V 
4a)* • *+ 16 ak, &>c. 



iff" 12a&+96^+16dk-246&+16A*. 
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Ih finding Ihe divisor here, the terra 2a in the root I9 not 
involved, because the power next below the squai'e is the 
first power. 

485. But the square root is more commonly extracted by 
the following rule, which is of the same nature as that which 
is used in Aiithmetie. 

After arranging the terms according to the powers of one 
of the letters, take the root of the first term, for the first term 
of the required root, and subtract the power from the given 
quantity. 

Bring -dtfim two other terms for a dividend. Divide by 
double the root already found, and add the quotient, both te 
the root, and to the divisor. Multiply the divisor thus in« 
creased, into the tenn last placed in the root, and subtract 
the product from the dividend. 

* Bring down two or three additional terms and proceed as 
before. 

Ex. 1. What is the square root of 
a'« the first subtrahend. 



ia+b)* %ab+V 

Into 6 s Zab-^-Vy the second subtrahend. 

2a+26+e)   iac+2bc+i* 
Into c= 2ac-f ^ftc-f-c*, the third subtrahend. 

Here it will be seen, that the several subtrahends are suc- 
cessively taken from the s^iven quantity, till it is exhausted. 
If then, these subtrahend are together equal to the square 
of the terms placed in the root, the root is truly assigned by 
the rule. 

The first subtrahend is the square of the first term of the 
root. 

The second subtrahend is the product of the second term 
of the root, into itself, and into twice the preceding term. 

The third subtrahend is the product of the tUrd term 
of the root, into itself and into twice the sum of the two pre-t 
ceding terms, &c. 

That is, the subtrahends are equal to 

€^+(2a+ft) xh+{2a+2b+c) xc, &c. 
and tliis expression is equal to the square of the root. 
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For {a+by=a^+2ah+b''^a*+{ia+b)xh. (Art. 180.) 
And putting h=za^by the square A'=:a'+(2a-}-6)x6- 
And (a+6+c)"=(A+c)*=V4-{2A+c)xc; 

that is, restoring the values of h and h\ 

(a+6-fc)'=a'4. (2(1+6) x6+(2a+26+e) xc 

In the same manner, it may be proved, that, if another 
term be added to the root, the power will be increased, by 
the product of that term into itself, and into twice tlie sum 
of the preceding terms. 

The demonstration will be substantially the same, if some 
of the terms be negative* 

' 2. What is the square root of 

1 - 4fr+4*»+2i/ - %+y*(i - 86+y 

2-.25)*-46+46« 
Into-26=-46-|-46» 



2 - 4b+y) * * 2y - 46y+y* 
Into jy^ 2y - 4^+y*. 



S. What is the square root of 

a* - 2a*+3a* - 2a'+a' 1 Ans. (f - « »-f a. 

4. What is the square root of 

o*+4a'64-46» - 4(i? - 8*+4 1 Ans. a'+Si - 2. 

486. It will frequently facilitate the extraction of roots, 
to consider the index as cpmpoaed of two or mote factors. 

Thus a*=a*><*. (Art 258.) And a*=a*^*. That is, 

The fourth root is equal to the square root of the square 
oot; 
The sixth root is equal to tlie square root of the cube root ; 
The eightli root is equal to the square root of the fourth 

MM>t, &€. 

To find the sixth root, therefore, we may first extract tht- 
cube root, and then the sqtuire root of this. 
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1 Find the sqtiare root of x* - 4«*+6a?- 4a?4-I' 

2 Find the cube root of a?' - 6a:'+ 1 5x* - 20a^4- 1 5«« - 6«+U 

8 Find the square root of 4«* - 4x^+1 3a;* - 6a?+9. 

4. Find the fourth root of 

16a*--96a'a:+216aV-216aa?»+8U*. 

6. Find the 5th root of af+Sa^+lOs^+lOa^+Bx+h 
6. Find the sixth root of 

a« - 6a"ft+ 1 5a*6* - aOaV+ 1 6(i«6* - ^aV+b\ 

ROOTS OF BINOMIAL SURDS. 

486. 6. It is sometimes expedient to express the square 
root (k a quantity of the form a±\^b^ called a binomial or re* 
fiidual surd, by the sum or difference of two other surds. A 
formula for this purpose may be derived from the following 
propositions; 

1. The square root of a whole number cannot consist of 
iwo pariSy one of which is rodono/, and the other a suriL 

If it be possible, let V^=^+V!y» ^ which the part s is 
rational. 

Squaring both sideS) aso^^+^^VV+y 

And reducing, VV == — o — ^> ^ ^ citional quantity ^ 

»x 

which id contrary to the supposition. 

2. In every equaUon of the form x-4-Vy=^+V'> ^^® ^^' 
tional parts on each side are equals and also the remaining 
parts. 

If « be not equal to a, let x=^atz. 
Then atz+^y = a-}- V*- And V^ =^+ W J 
That is, \/6 consists of two parts, one of which is rational, 
and the other not ; which, according to the preceding propo- 
sition, is impossible. 

In the same manner it may be shewn, that in the equa- 
tion, a: -\/y=a^i\/fr, the rational parts cm each side are 
equal, and also the remaining parts. 

S. If ^a^\/b = af+ Vy> ^^^^ V^ " V^ = « - Vy« 

For, by squaring the first equation, we have 
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And fay the iM ptopmiiottf 



By subtraction, a^\^h :=^sii^ Sar^^+y 
By evolution, Va - V*=^ " VS^* 

486. c. To find, now, an expression for the square root of 
% binomial or residual surd. 

Let yg+Vta say+Vy 

Then Va-V*=*-Vy 
AqKomtg both rides of eisich, we have 

Adding the two last, and dividmg, a =af+ y 

Multiplying the tWo first, y?^6=:a?-|f 

Adding and subtracting, 

y/ a-f-ya*-6 

o+ V^ - i = 2«» Or a?= V t 

a- v7^=^y And vif=>s/?^z^grl 

Th^efore, as V<*+V*=*+V^* wi^ VilV "" ^^ 

Or, sabstitiiting d for V^ ~^* 
1. ya-|.V6 =A/|((H-d)+Vi((» - rf) 

Bx. 1. Fiad the aquare root of 3-f 2^2- 
Here o=S, tP=9, ^b=i^%, i=8, rf-ft=9-8*l. 

Therefore vS+V2=>y/^+Ay^=V«+'- 
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2. Finfl the square root of 11+6 vS- Ans. S+ ^^ 
8. Find the square root of 6 - 2y/5. Ans. ^6 - 1. 

4. Find the square root of 74-4v'S. Ans. 2+/y/8. 

6. Find the square root of 7 - 2^10. Ans. ^5 - ^2, 

These results may be verified, in each instance, by multi- 
plying the root into itself, and thus re-producing the binomial 
&om which it is derived. 



SECTION XIX. 



INFINITE SERIES. 

Art. 467. IT is frequently the case, that, in attempting to 
extract the root of a quantity, or to divide one quantity by 
another, we find it impossible to assign the quotient or root 
with exactness. But, by continuing the operation, one term 
after another may be added, so as to bring the result nearer 
and nearer to the value required. When the number of 
terms is supposed to be extended beyond any determinate 
limits the expression is called an infinUe series. The quaniififj 
however, may be finite, though the number of terms be un* 
limited. 

An infinite series may appear, at first view, much less sim- 
ple than the expression from which it is derived. But the 
former is, frequently, more within the power of calculation 
than the latter. Much of the labor and ingenuity of mathe- 
maticians has, accordingly, been employed on the subject of 
series. If it were necessary to find each of the terms by ap- 
tual calculation, the undertaking would be hopeless. But a 
few of the leading terms will, generally, be sufficient to de- 
termine the law of the progression. 
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488. A fracHtm may often oe expanded into an infinite 
series, by dwiding the numerator by the denominator. For the 
value of a fraction is equal to the quotient of the numerator 
divided by the denominator. (Art. 135.) When this quotient 
cannot be expressed, in a limited number of terms, it may be 
represented by an infinite series. 

Ex. To reduce the fraction to an infinite series, 

1-^a 

div'de 1 by 1 - 0, according to the rule in Art. 46S. ^ 

l-a)l (1 +a+flf-f a», &c. 

1-a 



* a 



a^ef 



c^, &c. 



By continuing the operation, we obtain the terms 

l^o-fa'+^+^^-h^-h^S &c. which are sufficient to 
show that the series, after the first term, consista of the 
powers of a, rising regularly one above another. 

That the series may converge^ that is, come nearer and 
nearer to the exact value of the fraction, it is necessary that 
the first term of the divisor be greater than the second. In 
the example just given, 1 must be greater than a. For at 
each step of the division, there is a remainder; and the quo* 
tient is not complete, tiU this is placed over the divisor and 
annexed. Now the first remainder is a, the second a\ the 
third a\ &c. If a then is greater than 1, the remainder con- 
tinually increases ; which shows, that the farther the division 
is carried, the greater is the quantity, either positive or nega- 
tive, which ought to be added to the quotient. The series 
is/therefore, dwergkig ifistead of conioerging. 

Bus if a be le$B than 1, the remainders, a, a*, o^, &c. will 
continually decrease. For powers are raised by multipUca- 
tion ; and if the multiplier be less than a unit, the product 
will be less than the multiplicand. (Art. 90.) If a be taken 
equal to i, then by Art. 223, 

a»=4, (i'=i, a*=iS, a» = A, &c. 
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and we have 

Here the two first terms =:1-H» which is less than 2, by ^ ; 
the three first = l-f-l> less than 2, by | ; 

the four first =:l-f-f, less than 2> by i ; 

So that the farther the series i» carried, the nearer it ap« 
pfoacbes to the value of the given firsiction, which is equal 
to 2. 

2. If be expanded, the series will be the same as that 

1+a ^ 

from , except that the terms which con3ist of the odd 

powers of a will be negative. 

So that -i— = 1 - a+o' - a^+a* - «"+»'> &c. 
1-f-a 

S. Reduce to an infinite series, 

a-6 



-*)* (-J+^^\.c. 



h.^I 



a 

Here h divided by a gives - for the first term of the quo- 

u 

tient. f Art 124) This is multiplied into a - i, and the pro4uct 

is i^-— ; (Arts. 159, 158.) which subtracted from h leaves 
a 

5* This divided by a gives ~ (Art 163.) for the second 
a a* 

term of the quotient. If the operation be continued in the 

same manner, we shall obtain the series^ 

a a cr a (T 

hi which the exponents of h and of a increase regukurly by I. 
— 28* 



# 

r 
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4. Reduce lib? to an infinite series. 
1-a 

Ans. l-f-2a+2a«+2rf4-2a*, &c. 

48S* Another method of forming an infinite series is^ by 
ettradmg the root of acompound 9urd. 



Ex. !• Reduce Va'-f** ^ ^^ infinite series, by extracting 
laa square root according to the rule in Art. 485. 



''+*"('+£-©+T^*" 



O* 



*<) 



^^a Sa*l 






4a: 



Here a the root of the first term, is taken for the first term 

of the series ; and the power a' is subtracted from the given 

quantity. The remainder i' is divided by icL which gives 

b* 

_^ for the second term of the root. (Art. 124.) The dtvi- 

SOT, with this term added to it, is then multiplied into the 

term, and the product is &'+—«• (Arts. 155, 159.) This 

4a 

subtracted from V leaves - — ^ which divided by 2a gives 
- Z^ for the third term of the root. (Art. 16S.) &c. 

2a 8(^ U</ 



9. v«=V1+»=i+J-H-tV. &c- 



X X , X* 5x 



^ ^ 2 8^16 138 
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490. A bia(xmal which has anegi^Ctve or fractimaA cdpo- 
nent, may be expanded into an infinite series by the binomial 
theartm. See Arts. 480, 48S, and ihe examines at the end 
of Sec. xvii. 



INDETERMINATE CO-EPPICIENTS. 

490. 6. A fourth method of expanding an algebraic ex- 
pressiony is by assvmng a series^ with mdeiemmate co-€^ 
denU ; and afterwards finding the value of these co-efficients. 

If the series, to which any algebraic e:qpression is assumed 
to be equal, be 

^-j.BjF+Ca:*+Da;»+Ea!*, &c. 

let the equation be reduced to the form in which one of the 
members is 0. (Art. 178.) Then if such values be assigned 
to«A, B^ Cy &c. that the co^efficients of the several powers 
of «9 as well as the aggregate of the terms into which x does 
not enter, shall be each eqwd to ; it is evident that the whole 
will be eaual to 0, and that, upon this condition, the equation 
is coirecttv stated. 

The values of ^ B, C, &c. are determined, by reducing 
the equations in which they are respectively contained. 

Ex. 1. Expand into a series 



c-j-Si 



Assume ^JL^zs:A+Bx+C3i^+Da?+Ex\ &c. 
C'{-bx 

Then niuUipl3ring by the denominator c-^-bxy and trans* 
posing 0, we have 

0zr{Jk'-a)+{M+Bc)x+{Bb+Cc)x*+{Cb+Dc)3*, &c. 

Here it is evident, that if {Jle-a)^ (M+Bc), (J?6+Cc), 
&c. be made each equal to 0, the several parts of the second 
member of the equation wQl vanish, (Art. 112,) and the 
vAoIe will be equal to 0, as it ought to be, accor^ng to the 
assumption which has been made. 
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Baducing 


the JbUowing equations) 






• 


•Ac-a=0, we 


liave A=i 


a 
7 




M+Be^O, 


B:=z 






jB6+Cc=0, 


C=s 


€ 


• 


C5+JDc=0, 


D= 


-ic. 

e 




&c. 


&c. 





That 18, each of the co-efElcieiits, C. Dy and JS, is equal to 
the preceding one multiplied into - -^ We have therefore 

= ---^-| -» ^ .-j^ -J— ^ , «C. 



c-4-b;r c c' c* c* i? 

S. Esniand into a series . ^-f,^. 

Assume H"^^ =jg+Jga?+ Ca!^+ jPa?*, &c. 

Then multiplying by the denominaU^r of the fraction^ and 

transposing a^bx^ we haVe 0=s:(«fld-tt)+(-B<=lH-«^-*)* 
+(Cctf-BA4-^c)a:'4-(Dci+CA+JBc)a;^, &c. 

Therefore A^% C= - ^J? - ifl, 

a da 

a a a a 

S+XS+c? d \d dj \d ^i I 

S. Expand into a series "^"^^ , 

1 -«-a;' 

Ans. 14-3a?4-4a?+7aj«+lla?^+18«*4.29««, &c. 

In which, the co-efficient of each of the powers of «> is equal 
10 tiie mm of the co-efficients of the Uoo preceding terms. 



4* Expand into a series 
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d 



b -ax 



5. Expand into a series " ^ 



Ans. l+x+Sa^+lSsl'+ilx'+nia/^+SeSaf, &c. 
6. Expand into a series 



1 — a: - a:*-|- j;* 
7. Expand /* . 8, Eiqiand 



1 - 6a? 1 - 5x4-6a:' 

9. Expand ^^^^^ . 10. Expand ]+'' . 

SUMMATION OP SERIES, 

491. Though an infinite series consists of an unlimited 
Bumber of terms, yet, in many cases, it is not difficult to find 
what is called the nan of the terms; that is, a quantity which 
dififers less, than by any assignable quantity, from the value 
of the whole. This is also called the Uinii of the series.— 
Thus the decimal 0.33333, &c. may come infinitely near to 
the vulgar fraction i, but never can exceed it, nor, indeed, 
exactly equal it. See Arts. 453, 4. Therefore i is the limit 
of 0.33333, &c. that is, of the series 

LU I'roo I I sou I lUOUO I iouuuu> &c. 

If the number of terms be supposed infinitely great, the 
difference between their sum and i, will be infinitely small. 

492. The sum of an infinite series whose terms decrease 
by a common divisor, may be found, by the rule for the sum 
of a series in geometrical progression. (Art. 442.) Accord- 
ing to this, jSf = ^? "" ^, that is, the sum of the series is found 

r-1 

by multiplying the greatest term into the ratio, subtracting 
tne least term, and dividing by the ratio less 1. But, in an 
infinite series decreasing, the least term is infinitely small.—- 
It may be neglected therefore as of no comparative value. 
(Art. 456.) The formula will then become, 



r-l r-l 



Ex. 1. What i9 the sum of the inAute series 

Here the first term is -n^ and the ratio is 10 

Then S:=J^ =.^!^^=f =i, the answer. 

2. What is the sum of the infinite series 

l+i+i+i+ A+A+A, &c. ? 

Ana. S^J^^^JS1=2. 
r-l 2-1 

3. What is the sum of the infinite series 

l+i+i+A+A, &c. 1 Ans. frr^l+i 

493. There are certain classes of infinite series, whose 
sums may be feund by tubiracHon. 
By the rules for the reduction and subtraction of fractions^ 

i_i_3->a_ 1 

2"3 2x3 2x3* 

1 '-izi=JL 

$"4^8X4 8x4* 

^^l=izi=--L tc 
4 6 4x5 4X«' 

If then the fractions on the right be^ formed into a series, 
they will be equal to the differeme of two series formed firom 
the fractions on the left. This difference is easily foimd ; 
for if the first term be taken away firom one of these twp 
series, it will be equal to the other. . 

Suppose we have to find the sum of the infinite series 

2-3^ 3-4^ 4-5^ 5^ 

From thip, let another be derived, by removing the last 
factor firom each of the denominators ; and let the sum ef 
the new series be represented by £, 

That is, let 5;=1+|+J+1, &c. 
Then <S- 1=1+1+1+1, *c. 



 mm » i > p. , ., . J . 



And ay subtraction i= \--l — I — ,-r4 , &c. 

^ 2 2T^ 3-4^ 4-6^ 6-6' 
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Here the new series is tanAe one side of an eqtiatioii, imd 
llirectly. under it, is written the same denes, after the fint 
tenh I is taken away. If the upper one is equal to iS, it ii 
evident that the lowet one mudt be equal to i9 - ^ Thmt 
feubtracting the terms of one equation from those of tte 
Other, (Ax. S,) we hare the «um of the prqioeed seriei 
iqualtoj. PoriS-(iSf-i)=:S-fif+4a:+. 

2. What is the sum of the infinite series 

Here a new aeries may be formed, as befwe, by omtting 
ihe last fy/etoi in each denominator. 



And by subtracdon |=^+^^^^.J_+^ &c 

In repeating the new beries, in this case, it is neicessary to 
omit the two first terms, which are l-f-isrf. 

3. What is the sum of tl^e infinite series 



2-4-6 ' 4-6-8 ' 6-810 ' 8-10' 

Here a new series may be formed by omitting the last fee* 
tor, and retaining the two first, in each denominator. And 
we shall find 

1_ 4 , 4 , 4_j 4^ . 

8 «-4-6"^4-6-8'^6-810"^8101? * 

Or -L«-J I L.4.-J! 4- _ V .^'^ 

32 2-4'6U-6-8^6-810^91012 

4. What is the sum of the infinite series 

* • * f--L+--L, &C.1 Ana. i 



1-8-3 ' SS-4 ' S-4-6 ' 4o-6 
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493. &. Series whose sums can be determmed^ niay aleo 
be found by the following method. Assume a decreasing 
seriesi c(»itaining the powers of a variable quantity Xj whose 
0um = jSf. Multiply both sides of the equation, t^ a com- 
pound factor, in which x and some constant quantity are con* 
tained ; and give to x such a value, that the eompoimd fac- 
tor shall be equal to 0. If one or more of the first terms be 
then transqposed, these will be equal to the sum of the re- 
maining series. 

Ex. 1. Let S±:zl+^+^+t+^+^ &c. 



Multiplying both sides by or - 1, we have 

^ ' ^l-2^2-3^8-4^4-6^6-6 

If we make a?= 1, the first member of the equation becomes 
Sx (1 - 1 )=0. (Art. 1 12.) Then transposing - 1 from the 
other side, we have 

i=JL -i-JL+JL+JL+J^, &c. 

l-2^2S^3-4^4-5^5-B' 

2. Let iSr±=l+f4.^+?^4.?!, &c. as before. 

^2^ 3 ^4^5^ 

Multiplying by a* - 1, we have, 

Making x=l, and transposing the two first terms of th« 
series, we have 

• ^2 2 l-3^2-4^3-6^4-6^6-7' 
8. MulUplying S^rl+l+^+f^ &c. by 8a«-Sx+l, 

we have 

And if « be put equal to 1, 

2 ia'3^2-3-4^3-4-5 4-5-6 
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From the two last examples it will be seen, that d^erenl 
ieries may have the $ame sum. 

RECURRING SERIES. 

49S. c. When a series is so coosututed, that a certain 
number of contiguous terms, taken in any part of the series, 
have a given relation to the term immediately succeeding, 
it is called a recurring series; as anv one of the following 
tenns may be found, by recurring to those which precede. 

Thus in the series l+Sx+4a^+7sf+lW+183f, &c. 

the sum of the co-efScients of any two contiguous terms^ is 
equal to the coefficient of the following term. If the series 
be expressed by 

Then «fl=:l, the first term. B=:Sx, the second^ 
C=:zBx+Jla^ss4gf,iht third, 
DszCt+B:^sz7:f^ the fourth, &c. 

That is, each of the terms, after the second, is equal to the 
ene immeiStUely preceding multiplied by x, 4- the one next 
preceding multiplied by ^. I 

In the series l-4-2a;4-3a;*+4^+^^^+^^> ^^'f 
each term, after tne second, is equal to 2« multiplied by the 
term immediately preceding, -2* multiplied by the term 
next preceding. The co-«fficients of x ana a^, that is 4-^ -* h 
constitute wMtls called the scale of reloHmk 

In the series l+4ar-|.6a;*4-ll«»+28aj*+63a^, &c., 
any three contiguous terms nave a constant relation to the 
succeeding term. The scak of relaiUm is 2 - l-f-S ; so that 
each term, after the third, is equal to 2x into the term imme- 
diately preceding, - 0^ into the term next preceding, -j-S^ 
into the third preceding term 

Let any recurring series be expressed by 

jJ+jB-t-C+D+E+jP, &c. 

If the law of progression depends upon two contigaoqs 
terms and the scale of relation consists of two paita^ |» 
andm <^ 
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Then C=:JBfnjr-f«Aix', the third tenan, ^ 
D= Cmx-^-Bna^y the fourth, 
E^Dmx+Cw^, the fifth, 

If the law of progression depends on three contiguoiif 
lemuf, and the c»ale of relation is m-fn-f-r, 

Then D^Ctnx+Bna^+Arai^^ the fourth term, 
E=:Dmx+ Cnx'+Brar^, the fifth, 

F=zEmat+J>^+^^9 ^^ 8^^> 

If the law of progression depends on more than three tenne^ 
the succeeding terms are derived from them in a similar 
manner. 

493. d. In any recurring series, the eeaie of relatum, if it 
consists of two parts, may be founds by reducing the equa- 
tions expressing the values of two of the terms ; if it con* 
sists of mree parts, it may be found by reducing the equations 
expressing the values of three terms, &c. As the scale of 
relation is the same, whatever be the value of a; in the series^ 
the reduction may be rendered more simple, by inaking 9= 1. 

Taking then the fourth and fifth terms, in the iSrst exam* 
|Ae above, and making jp=1, we have 

These reduced, (Art. 339,) give 

CC^BB "CC'-BB* 

Inthe series H ^ C B E F 
mine senes ^ i^s^^s^^'j^^^^^i^u^^ &c. 

Making x^ 1, we have 

5«-3x7 5«-3x7 

Therefore, the scale of relation is 2 - 1 . 

To know whether the law of progression depends on two, 
tkreey or more terms ; we may first make trial of two terms ; 
and if the scale of relation thus found, does not eonregiMind 
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with the giyen series, we may try three or more terms. Or 
if we begin with a number of tenns greater than is neces- 
sary, one or more of the values found will be 0, and Uie 
others will constitute the true scale of relation. 

49S, e. When the scale of relation of a decreasing recur- 
ring series is known, the sum of the terms may be found. 

j^. (A B C D E F 

^^ I a+bx+ca!'+dx'+ex*+fsi/', &c. 

be a recurring series, of which the scale of relation is m^-n* 

Then Jlsz the first term, B=z the second^ 
C—Bxif^x+^^Xf^^ the third, 
D=Cxni^+Bxna^y the fourth, 
E^DxmxA-Cxnaf, the fifth, 

&c. &c. 

Here mx is multiplied into every term, except the first and 
the last ; and naf into every term except the two last. If 
the series be infinitely extended, the last terms may be neg- 
lected, as of no comparative value, (Art. 456,) and if S^ 
the sum of the terms, we have 

S=A+B+mxX{B+C+Dy &c.)4.iia?x(^+^B+C, &c.) 
But iSf-^=JB+C+A &c. And S=A+B+C, &c 
Therefore Sz=:A+B+mxx(S-d)+fui!'xS. 
Reducing this equation, we have 

o_^««-|— B— Jlmx 
1 - ma; - nx* 
Ex. 1. What is the sum of the infinite series 

l+6ar+12a»+48a;»+120a:*, &c. 1 
The scale of relation will be found to be l-|-6. 
Thenj3=l, jB=6ar, m=l, n=6. 

The series therefore = "^ ^ « « 

^ l-a:-6x» 

t. What is the sum of the infinite series ^ 

14.8x4.4a?+7«'+lla:^4.18ar»+29««, &c.1 

Ans. l±?i^ 
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8. What is the «om of the ii^iiile Berias 

Ans. '"^, . 
1 -2a;-3a? 

4. What is the sum of the infinite series y 
& What is the sum of the infinite series 



Ans. 



l+ar 



6. What is the sum of the infinite series 
l+2ar+8«*+28a*+100a?*, &c. ? 



Ans. 



l-3a?-2a* 



If m the senes | a4.fr^+c^+cfe»+cit*+/i», &c. 
the scale of relation consists of three parts, m-f-ti+r. 

Then .fls the first term, B= the second, C= the thW, 
D= C xt»«+ J5 X»«*+«5 X^^S the fourth, 
£=DX»»«+Cxn«*+Bx*'«'> the fifth, 
F=Exinx+Dxf^+CX^^9 the sixth, 
&c. &c. 

Therefore 
5=jJ+a+C+in:rX(C+D+JS &c.)+na*X 
^ (JJ+C+D fecO+rjr'X (•«+-»+ C%5.) TRiati^ 

Reducing this equation, we have 

^_ ^4- JB4- C - ( A+B)mx-Ai6i* 
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Ex. 1. What is the sum of the infinite series 

in whica the scale of relatiou is 2-* l-{-S ? 
Ans l+g^+^-^ , (t+^r-2^ 

2. What is the sum of the infinite series 
l+x+iix^+2x'+Sx*-\-3x^+4x^+4x\ See. 
in which the scale of relation is l-f-l - 1 't 

Ans. 

1 -a?-ar4-ar* 

METHOD OF DIFFERENCES, 

493. e. In the Summation of Series, the object of inquiry 
IS not, always, to determine the value of the whole when in- 
finitely extended ; but frequently, to find the sum of a ter* 
tain number of terms. If the series is an increanng one, the 
sum of all the terms is infinite. But the value of a limited 
number of terms maybe accurately detennined. And it is 
frequently the ease, that a part of a decreasing series, niay 
be more easily summed than the whole. A moderate uum* 
ber of tenns at the commencement of the series, if it conver« 
ges rapidly, may be a near approximation to the amount of 
the whole, when indefinitely extended. 

One of the methods of determining the value of a limited 
number of terms, depends on finding the several orders ijfdif* 
ferences belonging to the series. The difiTerences between 
the terms themselves, are called the first order of differences; 
the differences of these differences, the second order^ &c. In 
the seriesi^ 

1, 8, 27, 64, 125, &c. 

by subtracting each term from the next, we obtain the first 
order of differences 

7, 19, 37,61, &c. 

and taking each of th^pe from the next, we have the secoiid 
order, ^ 

12, 18, 24, &c. 

Proceeding in this manner with the series 

a,6,c,ci,e,/, &c. 

we obtain the following ranks of differences, 

24» 
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Ist. Diff. 6-0, c-i, iI-«, e-d,/-e, &c. 
2d. Diff. c - 26+0, d - 2c+5, e - 2(i+c, /- 2e+rf, &c. 
3d. Diff. d - Sc+36 - o, c - Sd+8c - 6, /- S«+Sd - «, &c. 
4th. Diff. e - 4d-f6c - 46+0, /- 4c+6rf-. 4c+6 &c. 
5th. Diff. /- 5c+l(W- 10c+6fc- o, &c. 

&c. &c. 

In these expressions, each difference, here pointed off by 
commas, though a compound quantity, is called a term. Thus 
the first term in the first rank is 6 - o ; in the second, c - 26-{-o; 
in the third, (2-3c+3b-o; &c. The first teum^ in the 
several orders, are those which are principally employed, in 
investigating and applying the method of difierences. It will 
be seen, that in the preceding scheme of the successive dif- 
ferences, the co-efficients of the first term, 

In the second rank, are 1, 2, 1 ; 
In the third, 1, 3, 3> 1; 

In the fourth, 1, 4, 6, 4, 1 ; 

In the fifth, I, 5, 10, 10, 5, 1; 

Which are the same, as the co-efficients in the powen ofbp* 
nomah. (Art. 471.) Therefore, the co-efficients of the first 
tsrm in the nth order of differences, (Art 472,) are 

49S« /. For the purpose of obtaining a general expression 
for any term of the series o, 6, c, d, &c. let IT, iy\ V^ iy'^\ 
&c. represent the jEr^ XtrmBy in the firsts second, third, fourth^ 
&c. orders of differences. 

Theniy=:6-o» 

jD''=c-264.o, 
iy^'=rf-.8c+S6-o, 
D'''^=e-4d4-6c-46+a, 
&c. &e. 

Transposing and reducing these, A^e obtain the following 
expressions for the terms of the origtnal^eries, a^h^c^d^ &a 

The second term 5=o-{-I>^ 

The third, c=o+2JD'4.iy', 

The fourth iI=o+3I>'+SZ>''+2y'', 

The fifth, €=o+4D^+6iy^.f 41>''^+iy''% 
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Here the co-efficients observe the same law, as in the^iotf- 
tT8 of a binomial; with this difference, that the co-efficienta 
of the nth term of the series, are the co«efficients of the 
(n- l)th power of a binomial. 

Thus the co-efficients of the fifth term are 1, 4, 6, 4, 1 ; 
which are the same as the co-efficients of** the fourth power 
of a binomial. Substituting, then, n - 1 for n, in the formula 
for the co-efficients of an involved binomial, (Art. 472,) and 
applying the co-efficient^ thus obtained to JD", IK^, D''', D'% 
&c. as in the preceding equations, we have the following gen- 
eral expression, for the nth term of the series, a, fc, c, a, &c. 

The nth term 
=a+(n-l)I?'+(»-l)!^iy'+n-l!^X^^2>'", &c. 

When the differences, after a few of the first orders, become 
0, any term of the series is easily found. 

Ex. L What is thjB nth term of the series 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21 1 
Proposed series 1, S, 6, 10, 16, 21, &c. 
First order of diff- 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, &c* 
Second do 1, 1, 1, h &c. 

Third do. 0, 0, 0, 

Herea=l, 2^=2, iy'=l, I^^'^O. 



Therefore the nth term =l+(n-l)2+n-l 



n- 



2 
The20th term =l-f 38+171 =210. The50th = 1276. 

8. What is the 20th term of the series 1\ 2', 3\ 4», 5', &c. 1 
Proposed series 1, 8, 27, 64, 125, &c. 
First order of diff. 7, 19, 37, 61, &c. 
Second do. 12, 18, 24, &c« 

Third do. 6, 6, &c. 

HereZy=7, iy'=12, jy''=6. 
Therefore the 2Qth term =8000. 

8. What is the 12th term of the series 2, 6, 12, 20, 30, &cj 

Ans. 156. 

4. What k the 1 5th term of the series l\ 2*, 3', 4% 5% 6', kcA 

Ans. 225. 
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493. g To obtain an expresBion for the turn of any number 
of terms of a series a, (, c, tf, &c. let one, two, three, &c. terms 
be successively added together, so as to form anew amieSf 

0, 0, a+i, o-j-6+c, a-|-6-}-c+df, &c. 

Taking the differences in this, we have 

1st Diff. 0, 6, c, dy «, fy &c. 
2d Diff. i-a,c-6, d-c,e-d,/-e, &c, 
3d Diff. c - 26+0, d - 2c-f 6, c - 2rf+c, /- 2e-f if, &c. 
4th Diff. d - 3c4-36 - a, e - 3d+3c - 1, /- 3e+3d - c, &g. 

&c. &c. 

Here it will be observed that the second rank of differenced 
in the new series, is the same as the^r^t rank in the origmal 
series a, 6, c, d, e, &c. and generally, that the (n-{-l)th raok 
in the new series is the same as the nth rank in the original 
series. If, as before, D^=: the first terra of the first differen* 
ces in the original series, and d^= the first term of the fii*st 
differences in* the new series ; 

Then cf=fl, df'^iy, d'''^iy\ dT'^'^iy'^, kc. 

Taking now the formula (Art. 493./.) 

a+(«-i)iy+(»-i)^^'+(»-i)^xii^"+&3. 

which is a general expression for the nth term of a series in 
which the &:8t term is a ; applying it to the new series, in 
which the first term is 0, and substituting n+l for n, we have 

[Sic. 

[&c. 

"Which is a generid expression for the (n4-l)th terra of the 
•eries 

0, 0, a+fc, o-f-i+c, a-U64-t;4-d» &c. 
or the nth term of the series 

0, 0+6, a+fr-f-^, a-f-^+c-t-^^s &c. 
But the nth term (^ the latter series, is evidently the smi 
of n terms of the series, a, 6, c, d, &c. Therefore ih$ 
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general ttpresnon far the mm of n terms of a eeriee of tehkh a 
U the first term^ is 

^^2 ^ 2 ^ S ^23 4 

Ex. 1. What is the sum of n terms of the series of odd 
^numbersy 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c.1 

Series proposed !» 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. 

First order of diff 2, 2, 2, 2* &c. 

Second do. 0, 0, 0, 

Herea=l, D'=2, iy'=0. 

Therefore the sum of n terms =n+«!Lzlx2=n«. 

That is, the sum of the terms is equal to the square of the 
nomber of terms. See Art. 431. 

2. What is the sum of n terms of the series 

1% 2» 3«, 4% 5«, &c. r 
Herea=l, 2^=3, iy'=:i, D^'^^zO. 

Therefore n terms xsi(2n»+3n«4.n) x=in(w-f 1) x (2n+l), 
Thus the sum of 20 terms =2870. 

3. What is the sum of n terms of the series 

a 2' 3' 4' &c.? 
Herea=i, 'iy=7, -0^^=12, 2X^^=6, ZX^'^^O. 



Therefore n terms =i(n*4.2n'4-n«) = (Jnxn+l)*. 
Thus the sum of 50 terms =1625625. 

4. What is the sum of n terms of the series 

2, 6, 12, 20, 30, &c. ? 

Ans. Jn(fi+l)X(»+2.) 

5. What is the sum of 20 terms of the series 

1,3,6, 10, 15,&c.? 

6. What is the sum of 12 terms of the series 

1*, 2\ 3*, 4\ S\ &cA  

* See Note U. 
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SECTION XX. 



COMPOSITION AND RESOLUTION OF THE mOHER 

EQUATIONS. 



Art. 494. EQUATIONS of any degree may be produced 
from mipU equations, by multiplication. The manner in 
which they are compounded will be best undeiBtood, by 
taking them in that state in which they are all brought on 
one side by transposition. (Art. 178.) It will also be neces- 
sary to assign, to the same letter, diffsrent valueef, in the 
different simple equations. 

Suppose, that in one equation, x=:S > 
And, that in another, 0^=3 ) 

By tmnsposition, x - 2=0 

And 9-3=0 

Multiplying them together, ^ - 5x^6 = 
Next, suppose x - 4=0 

And midtiplying, sf - 9a;*+26ar - 24 = 

Again suppose, «- 5=0 

And mult, as before, a?*-14a;*+71a;'-164ar-f-120=0, &c 

Collecting together the products, we have 
(a? -2) (a? -3) =a;»-5a?4.6=0 

(*- 8) (« - 8) (a? - 4) =«» - 9a?4.26ar - 24=0 
(x-8)(«-3)(»-4)(z-5)=a?*-14»»+71««-154«+120=0&c 
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That is, the product 

of two simple equations, is a quadratic equation ; 
of three simple equations, is a cubic equation ; 
of four simple equations, is a biquadratic^ or an equa- 
tion of the fourth degree, &c. (Art. 300.) 

Or a cubic equation may be considered as the product of a 
quadratic and a simple equation ; a biquadratic, as the 
product of two quadratic ; or of a cubic and a simple equa« 
tion, &c. 

495. In each case, the exponerU of the unknown quantity, 
in the first term^ is equal to the degree of the equation ; and, 
in the succeeding terms, it decreases regularly by 1, like the 
exponent of the leading quantity in the power of a binomial. 
(Art. 468.) 

In a quadratic equation, the exponents are 2, 1. 

In a cubic equation, 3, 2, 1. 

In a biquadratic, 4, 3, 2, 1, &c. 

496. The number of terms, is greater by 1, than the degree 
of the equation, or the number of simple equations from 
which it is produced. For besides the terms which contain 
the different powers of the unknown quantity, there is one 
which consists of known quantities only. The equation is 
here supposed to be complete. But if there are in the partial 
products, terms which balance each other, these may dieap^ 
pear in the result. (Art. 110.) 

497. Each of the values of the unknown quantity is cal- 
led a root of the equation. 

Thus, in the example above. 

The roots of the quadratic equation are 3, 2, 

of the cubic equation 4, 3, 2, 

of the biquadratic 5, 4, 3, 2. 

The term root is not to be understood in the same sense 
here, as in the preceding sections. The root of an equation 
is not a quantity which multipUed into itself vriVL produce the 
equation. It is one of the values of the unknown quantity; 
and when its sign is changed bj transposition, it is a term in 
one of the binomial factors which enter into the composition 
of the equation of which it is a root. 



G.:^ 
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The value of the unknown letter ar, m the equation, is a 
quantity which may be substituted for Xy without afiecting 
the equality of the members* In the equations which we 
are ;aow considering, each member is equal to 0; and the 
first is the product of several factors. This product wiQ con- 
tinue 10 be equal to 0, as long as any one of its factors is 0. 
(Art. 112.) If then in the equation 

we substitute 2 for x, in the first factor, we have 
Ox(a:-3)x(»-4)-(«-d)=0. 

So, if we substitute 8 for Xy in the second factor, or 4 in 
the third, or 5 in the fourth, the whole product will still be 0. 
This will also be the case, when the product is formed by an 
actual multiplication of the several factors into each other. 

Thus, as a:» - 9a*+26a? - 24=0 ; (Art. 494. 
So 2»-9x2*+26x2-24=0, 
AndS^-.9x3*+26xS-24=0, tc. 

Either of these values of or, therefore, will satisfy the con>- 
ditions of the equation. 

498. The number of r^ts, then, which belong to an equa^ 
tion, is equal to the degree of the equation. 

Thus, a quadratic equation has ttoo roots ; 
a cubic equation, three; 
a biquadratic, fowr^ &c. 

. Some of these roots, however, may be wiagmary. For an 
imaginary expression may be one of the factors from which 
the equation is derived. 

499. The resolution of equations, which consists in finding 
their roots^ cannot be well understood, without bringing into 
view a number of principles, derived from the manner in 
which the equations are compounded. The laws by which 
the coefficients are governed, may be seen, from the fdlowing 
view of the multiplication of the factors 

each of which is supposed equal to 0. 

The several co-efiicients of the same power of rr, are plOf 
ced under each other. 
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Thus, -or - bx is written ~f ( * J ^^^ ^^e other co-efB 

cients in the same manner. 

The product, then 



Of 

Into 



(ar-a)=0 



I'll* 



Is «»:; I ,+a6=0, a quadratic equation. 
This into a; -c=0 



-a) 
Is««-ftU' 



j^ac } 0?- aic=:0, a cubic equation. 

+6c 



This into a?-<2=0. 



-dl +bd 



dr 2 ^ / ;r4-a6eJ=0, a laquadratio. 



--bed 
&c. 



500. By attending to these equations, it will be seen that, 

In the first term of each, the co-efficient of a; is 1 : 

In the second term, the co-efficient is the sum of all the 

roots of the equation, with contrary signs. Thus the roots 

of the quadratic, equation are a and fc, and the co-efficients, 

in the second term, are — a and - 6. 

In the tfdrd term, the co-efficient of ar, is the sum of all 
the products which can be made, by multipljring together 
any two of the roots. Thus, in the cubic equaticHi, as die 
roots are a, 6, and c, the co-efficients, in the third term, are 
ofr, acy be. 

In the fourth term the co-efficient of x is the smn of all 
the products which can be made, by multiplying together 
any three of the roots after their signs are changed. Thug 
the roots of the biquadratic equation are a, 6, c, and d, and 
the co-«fficients in the fourth term are - a6c, - a&d, - acii» 
'-bed. 

The last term is the product formed from all the roots of 

ihe equation after the fiigna are chajtiged* . 

25 
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In the cubic equation, it is - ax •- * X -^= - ^i^- 
In the biquadratic, -aX -6X -cx -d=+a6cd, &c. 

501. In the preceding examples, the roots are all positive* 
The sign9 are changed by transposition, and when the seve- 
ral factors are multiplied together, the terms in the product* 
as in the power of a residual quantity, (Art. 476,) are alter- 
nately positive and negative. But if the roots are all mga-- 
Hvey they become positive by transposition, and dU the terms 
in the product must be positive. Thus if the several values 
of arare -a, -6,-c,~cl, then 

a:4.a=0, x+b=:0, a?+c=0, x+dzsiO ; 

and by multiplying these together, we shall obtain the same 
equations as before, except that the signs of all the terms 
will be positive. In other cases, some of the roots may be 
positive, and some of them negative. 

502. As equations are raised, from a lower degree to tt 
higher, by multiplication, so they may be depressed, from a 
higher degree to a lower, by dkision. The product of (x - a) 
into (x - 6) is a quadratic equation ; this into (x - c) is a 
cubic equation ; and tliis into {x - d) is a biquadratic. (Art. 
494.) If we reverse this process, and divide the biquadratic 
by {x-d)y the quotient, it is evident, will be a cubic equa- 
tion ; and if we divide this by (a; - c) the quotient will be 
quadratic, &c. The divisor is one of the factors from which 
the equation is produced; that is, it ie a binomial consisting 
of X and one of the roots with its sign changed. When, 
therefore, we have found either of the roots, we may divide 
by this, connected with the unknown quantity, which will 
reduce the equation to the next inferior degree. 

RESOLUTION OP EQUATIONS. 

603. Various methods have been devised for the resolutum 
of the higher equations ; but many of them are intricate and 
tedious, and others are applicable to particular cases only. 
The roots of numerical equations may be found, however, 
with sufficient exactness by successive approximations. From 
the laws of the coefficients, as stated in Art. 500, a general 
estimate may be formed of the values of the roots. They 
must be such, that, when their signs are changed, their 
product shall be equal to the last term of the equation, asd 
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their sum equal to the co-efficient of the second term. *•. A trial 
may then be made, by substituting, in the place of the un- 
known letter, its supposed value. If this proves to be too 
small or too great, it may be increased or diminished, and 
the trials repeated, till one is found which will nearly satisfy 
the conditions of the equations. After we have discovered or 
assumed two approximate values, and calculated the errors 
which result from them, we may obtain a more exact cor- 
rection of the root, by the following proportion. 

As ike difference of the errors^ to the difference of the assumed 
numbers ; 

So is the least error^ to the correction required, in the correS' 
vending assumed numb^. 

This is founded on the supposition, that the errors in the 
esults are proportioned to the errors in the assumed nuanbers* 

Let «Ar and n be the assumed niunbers ; 

S and Sf the errors of these numbers ; 

R and r, the errors in the results. 

Then by the supposition R:r:: S :$ 

And subU the consequents (Art. S89.) R--r: S-siiris. 

But the difference of the assumed numbers is the same^ 
as the difference of their errors. If for instance, the true 
number is 10, and the assumed numbers 12 and 15, the er- 
rors are 2 and 5 ; and the difference between 2 and 5 is the 
same as between 12 and 15. Substituting, then, JV-n for 
S'-Sj we have jR -r : JV- n : : r : 5, which is the proportion 
stated above. 

The term difference is to be understood here, as it is com- 
monly used in algebra, to express the result of subtraction 
according to the general rule. (Art. 82.) In this sense, the 
difference of two numbers, one of which is positive and the 
other negative, is the same as their sum would be, if their 
signs were alike. (Art. 85.) 

The supposition which ia made tlie foundation of the rule 
for finding the true value of the root of an equation, is not 
strictly correct. The errors in the results are not exactly 
proportioned to the errors in the assiuned numbers. But 
as a greater error in the assumed number, will generally lead 
to a greater error in the result, than a less one, the rule will 
aoiswer the purpose of ixpproximation. If the value which is 
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first found, is not sufficiently correct, this may be taken as one 
of the numbers for a second trial ; and the process may be 
repeated till the error is diminished as much as is reqmred. 
There will generally be an advantage in assuming two num- 
bers whose difference is .1, or .01, or .001, &c. 

Ex. 1. Find the value of x, in the cubic equation, 

ai'-8a?4.17a:-10=0. 

Here as the signs of the terms are alternately positive and 
negative, the roots must be all positive ; (Art. 501.) their 
product must be 10 and their sum 8. 

Let it be supposed that one of them is 5*1 or 5*2. Then^ 
substituting these numbers for x, in the given equation, we 
have, 

Bythelst8uppos»n,(5*l)«-8x(51)«+17x(51H0=:l*27U 
By the second (5*2)'-8x(5-2)«+17x(5-2) - 10=2*688. 
That is. By the first supposition, By the second supposition. 

The 1st term, 0^*= 132-651 140*608 

The 2d - 8«»= - 208-08 - 216-32 
The 3d 17ar= 86.7 88-4 

The 4th -10=- 10. - 10- 



Sums or errors, +1*271 -|-2*688 

Subtracting one from the other, 1*271 



Their difference is 1*417 

Then stating the proportion 
1-4 : 0*1 :: 1*27 : 0*09, the correction to be sub- 
tracted from the first assumed number 5*1 : The remainder 
is 5*01, which is a near value of x. 

To correct this farther, assume ap=5*01, or 5*02. 

By the first suj^sition. By the second supposition. 

The 1st term o^'z? 125*751 126*506 

The 2d - 8^=?: - 200*8 - 201 -6 

TheSd 17*=;= 85*17 85*34 

The 4th -10 = ^ 10- -10. 



II III ■' I . •> 



Errors + 0*121 + 0*246 

0-121 



Difference 0*126 
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# 

' Tlien 0*135 : 0*01 : : 0*121 : 0-01, the correciioii. This 
mibtracted from 5*01, leaves 5 for the value of x; which will 
be found, on trial, to satisfy the conditions of the equation. 

For 5»-.8x5«+17x5- 10=0. 

We have thus obtained one of the three roots. To find 
the other two, let the equation be divided by «->-5, accordmg 
to Art 462, and it will be depressed to the next inferior de* 
gree. (Art. 602.) 

a.«6y-8»«4-17x-10(a?-3ar+2=0. 

Here, the equation becomes quadratic. 
By transposition, «* - S«=: - 2. 

Completing the square, (Art. 305.) a*-Sa:4-i=f-8=i* 
Extract and transp. (Art. 303,) x=it\/i==i±i. 
The first of these values of or, is 2, and the other 1. 

We have now found the three roots of the proposed equa- 
tion. When their signs are changed, their sum is - 8, the 
co-efficient of the second term, and their product - 10, the 
last term. 

2. What are the roots of the equation 

a;».8a5«+4a?+48=±0l Ans. -2,+4,+6. 

3. What are the roots of the equation 

a? - 16a^+65fr - 50=0 1 Ans. 1, 5, 10.. 

4. What are the roots of the equation 

aj»+2a» - 38ar= 90 % Ans. 6, - 5, - S. 

5. What is a near value of one of the roots of the equation 

:t»4.9a^+4a:=801 

6. What is a near value of one of the roots of the equation 

a:>+ai»4-a?=100l 

503. b. Another method of approximating to the roots of 
numerical equations, is that of Newton, by tuecesrive aubstk^ 
tutians. 

Let r be put for a number found by trial to be nearly equal 
to the root required, and let z denote the difference between r 
and the true root x. Then in the given equation, substitute 
rijs for Xf and reject the terms which contain the powers of z. 
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This w3l rednee die equation to a Hn^le one. And f f z 
be less than a unit, its powers will be still less, and therefore 
the error occasioned by the rejection of the t^ins in which 
they aie contained, will be comparatively small. If the 
value of z, as found by the reduction of the new eauation^ 
be added to or subtracted from r, according as the latter is 
found by trial be too great or too small, the assumed root will 
be once corrected. 

By repeating the process, and substituting the corrected 
value of r, for its assumed valuer we may come nearer and 
nearer to the root required. 

Ex. 1. Find one of the values of 9, in the equation 

a;*-.16ar*+65ars60. 

Letr-rsjT. 

Then? - lea's -I6(r^r)«=-16i^+32r«.16;r» 
( 65ar= 66(r-z) ^ 65r -65z 

Rejecting the terms which contain 2* and s^, we have 
r» - 1 6i«+65r - Sr^z+Sirz - 66*=: 60. 

This reduced gives 
^_ 50-r»4.16r'>65r 
*■ ^3r« +S«r-e« 

If r be assumed =11, then 2:=^=0-8 nearly. 

76 ^ 

and arrsr-z nearly =11 -0*8=10-S. 

To obtain a nearer approximation to the root, let the cor- 
rected value of 10*2 be now substituted for r, in the preceding 
equation, instead of the assumed value 11, and we shall have 

2:= -188 ap=r-;r=: 10*012. 

For a third approximation, let rs 10*012, and yre have 

z=-012 9=rr-4r&rlO. 

3. What is a near value of one of the roots of the equation 
aP+10a;*+6a?=2600 ! Ans. 1 1-0067. 

8. What are the roots of the equation 

«*+2ar'*-ll»=121 
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4 What are the roots of the equation 

»«+4a?»-7a:«- 34^=241 

50S.C. An equation of the mth degree comdsts of «*, the 
eeveral inferior powers of x with their co-efficients, and one 
term in which x is not contained. If .iS, JS, C, . • • • T, be 
put for the several co-efficients, and U for the last tenn, 

then ^--f^o^-^+iJaf— '+<?*•'"' +r«+J7=0, 

will be a general expression for an equation of any degree. 

If a, 69 c, &c. be roots of any equation, that is, such quan- 
tities as may be substituted for x; (Art. 497.) it may be 
shown, without reference to the method of producing the 
equation by multiplication^ that the first mmbsr is exactly 
dimible hy x-^OyX-^bf x-'Cy &c. 

For by substitutbig a for 9, we have 

a*+^a"-*+J5a"'-»^-Ca*-» . • . . 4.ra+Cr=:0. 

Anc* transposing terms. 



Substituting this value fot 17, in the original equation. 



\ 



Or, uniting the corresponding terms, 

CsT-^ -- Car-*) I- JX«-a)=0. 

In this expresision, each of the quantities (a^-a*), 
(t^Jaf""* -•fla*'"'), &c. is divisible by ar- a; (Art. 466.) there- 
fore the whok is divisible by a; -* a. 

In the same manner it may be shown, that the equation is 
divisible by « - 6, a? - c, &c. 

503.d. The quotient produced by dividing the original 
equation by x - a, is evidently equal to the aggregate of the 
particular quotients arising from the division of Uie several 
quantities (af'-a"*), («'"-/ -o*-^), &c. 

The quotient of {sT- a*J-r(«- «)» (Art. 466) is 

«'»-*+oa*-*+rf«*-«-f «'«^''' • • • +«"""'• 
The quotient of A (af*-* -^-»)-i.(ar-.a) is 

&c. &C. 
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CoOeeting these particular qaotients together, and placing 
nnder each other the co-efficients of the same power of z, we 
have the fcdlowing expreedon for the quotient of 

divided hjx-a. 
I j-C r 4-Car-* 



+T. 

The quotient of the same equatitm divided hyx-b, is 
^-•+6 >^_,+4* ) +b* \ f..6— ' 

+B ) +56 (*^ +JB6— » 

11. +C I +C6— « 



The quotient from dividing by x - e, is 



-M 



! 



III. 




^" +1 1 "" * 



+T. 



• • • • 

+r. 



In the same manner may be found ihe qiiotienU» prodi^ced 
by introducing successively into the divisor the several roots 
of the equation ; which are eoual in number to m. 

503.e. From the known relations between the roots and 
the co-efficients of equations, as stated in Art. 500, Newton 
has derived a method of determining the co-efficients, from 
the mmi of the roots, the sum of their tqwxreSy the sum ci 
their cvht9y &c., though the roots themselves are unknown ; 
and m the other hand of determining from the co-efficients, 
the sum )f the roots, the sum of their squares, the sum of 
tlieir cubes, &c. For this purpose, the following plan of no* 
tation is adopted. Si is put for the sum of the roots, S% for 
the sum of their squares, S^ for the jsrum of their cubes, <^c. 
If the roots are a, 6, c, d, . • . I, then 
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Sd9 



&c. &c. 

By means of this notation, we obtain the following expres 
sion for the sum of all the quotients marked I, 11, Illj &q 
(Art. 50S.d.) and continued till their number is equal to m. 







—4 






+mr. 



In the original equation, 

x'^+Aar-'+Bar-^+Csr"^ . . . +Tx+U=:0, 

the co-efficients, Jly J?, C, &c. have determinate relations to 
the sum and products of the roots, a, 6, c, &c. (Art. 500.) 
But the quotient marked I, (Art. 50S. cl.) produced by divid* 
ing* by a;- 0, is the first member of an equation of the next 
inferwr degree^ (Art. 502.) from which the root a is eoMiuded, 
Bo 6 is excludea from the quotient II, e from the quotient III, 
&c. In the expression above marked F, which is the sum 
of m quotients, the co-efficient of x in the second term is 
Si -j-fiitA. But Jly which is the co-efficient of x in the second 
term of the original equation, is equal to the sum of the 
roots 0, by c, &c. with contrary signs ; (Art. 500.) that is 
iSiirr-wJ. Therefore, 

Si+mA={m^l)A. 

In the third term of the original equation, B the co-effi. 
cient of a?, is equal to the sum of all the products which can 
be made by multiplying together any two of the roots. (Art. 
500.) But each of these products will be excluded from 
two of the quotients, I, II, III, &c. For instance, ab will not 
be found in the first, from which a is excluded, nor in the 
second, from which 6 is excluded. Therefore in the expres- 
sion F, the co-efficient of x in the third term is equal to 
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tnjB - 2a& - 2ac - Zad, &c. But- 2afr, - 2ac, - 2ad, &c. = - 
2B. So that 

iSrf ^iSi4.mB= (m - 2)B. 

In the fourth term of the original equation, C the co-effi- 
cient of Xy is equal to the sum of all the products which can 
be made by multiplying together any three of the roots, after 
their signs are changed. But each of these products will be 
exclud^ from three of the quotients, I, II, III, &c. So that, 
in the expression Y, the co-efficient of x in the fourth term, 
is equal to mC-Sabc - Sabd, &c. That is, 

St+^Sri-BSi+mC^z (m - S) C. 

In the same manner, the values of the co-efficients of z in 
succeeding terms may be found ; the number of the co-effi<« 
cients being one less than the number of roots in the equation. 

Collecting these results, we have 

Sr^AS,+mB= (m - 2)5, 
S^^S^+BSi+mC= (m - S) C, 



Si-^^StSr^BSft^ CSi-^tnD^: (pi — 4)2), 
&c. &c. 

Transposing and uniting terms, 



I. Si- 



.j3=0. 



iS,+^5i+2B=0, 



Si'\-»SSy\'BSi 



3C=0, 



S,+ASs+BSt+ CiSfj+4J?=:0, 

&c. &c. 

Substituting for S^^ S^, j9„ &c. their values, and reducing^ 

IL St=-^, 

iS,= wa^-2jB, 

S^z^-JP+SAB-SC, 

S,= A'^ 4^B+4AC+2B' - 4D, 

&c. &c. 

We have here obtained symmetrical expressions for the 
sum of the roots of an equation, the sum of their squares^ 
tlie sum of their cubes, &c, in terms of the co*efficients. 



y 
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By transposing the terms m the expressions marked I, we 
have the following values of A^ J?, C, &c. 

III. jf = - S, 

By which the co-efidaiU of an equation may be found, 
fipom the sum of its roots, the sum of their squares, the sum 
of their cubes, &c. 

Ex. 1. Required the sum of the roots, the sum of theii 
squares, and Uie sum of their cubes, in the equation 

«*- 10a?«+S6a*- soar - 24=0. 

Here.d=«10. Bz=iU. C=s-50. 

Therefore iSi=10 

5,=10«-(2x35)=S0. 

iS3=10'+(3x - 10x35) - (3x - 60)=100. 

2. Required the terms of the biquadratic equation in which 
5is=l, iS,=S9, iS^,= --dD, and the prodwA of ail the rooU 
after their signs are changed is - SO. 

Ans. a?* - a? - 19a*+49a?- S0=0.* 

* See Note V. 
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APPLICATION OP ALGEBRA TO GEOMETRY.* 

Art. 504. It is often expedient to make use of the alge« 
Draic notatioD, for expressing the relations of geometrical 
quantities, and to throw the several steps in a demonstration 
into the form of equations. By this, the nature of the reason*^ 
ing is not altered. It is only translated into a different Ian* 
guage^ Signs are substituted for wordsy but they are intend- 
ed to convey the same meaning. A great part of the de- 
monstrations in Euclid, really consist of a series of equa« 
tions, though they may not be presented to us under the al- 
gebraic forms. Thus the proposition, that the sum of the 
three angles of a triangle is equal to two right angles^ (Euc. 32. 
1.) maybe demonstrated, either in common language, or by 
means of the signs used in Algebra. 

Let the side •5J?, of the triangle JIBC^ (Fig. 1.) be con- 
tinued to D) let the line BE be parallel to AC\ and let 
OHl be a right angle. 

The demonstration, in words, is as follows : 

1. The angle EBD is eytkrf to the angle BAC, (Euc 29. 1.) 

2. The angle CBE is equal to the angle JICB. 

8. Therefore, the angle EBD added to CBE, that is, the 
angle CBDy is equal to BAC added to ACB. 

4. If to these equals, we add the angle ABCy the ans^Ie CBD 
added to ABCy is equai to BAC added to ACB and 
ABC. 



* This and the following; section are to be read after the Elementf of 
Geometry. 
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6. But CBD added to JIBC, is equal to twice GHI, that is, 
to two right angles. (Euc* 13. 1.) 

6. Therefore, the angles JBwJC, and ACB^ and JlBCy are to- 
gether equal to twice GHIy or two right angles. 

Now by substituting the sign +, for the word added, or 
mndy and the charactei* =:, for the word equcd, we shall have 
Ihe same demonstration in the following form. 

1. By Euclid 29. 1. EBD=BdC 

«. And CBE=ACB 

S. Add the two equations EBD+CBE:=BAC+J1CB 

4. Add ABC to both sides CBD+J^C=:BAC+ACB+ 

JIBC 

5. But by Euclid 13. 1. CBD+ABC=2GHI 

6. Make the 4th & 6th equal BAC+ACS+ABC=z2GHL 

By comparing, one by one, the steps of these two demon* 
strations, it will be seen, that they are precisely the same, ex- 
cept that they are differently expressea. The algebraic mode 
has often the advantage, not only in being more concise than 
the other, but in exhibiting the order of the quantities more 
distinctly to the eye. Thus, in the fourth and fifth steps of 
the preceding example, as the parts to be comparea are 
placed one under the other, it is seen, at once, what must be 
the new equation derived from these two. This regular ar- 
rangement is very important, when the demonstration of a 
theorem, or the resolution of a problem, is unusually compli- 
cated. In ordinary language, the numerous relations of the 
auantities, require a series of explanations to make them un- 
erstood ; while by the algebraic notation, the whole may be 
placed distinctly before us, at a single view. The disposi- 
tion of the men on a chess-board, or the situation of the ob- 
jects in a landscape, may be better comprehended, by a 
glance of the eye, than by the most laboured description in 
words. 

505. It will be observed, that the notation m the example 
just given, differs, in one respect, from that which is general- 
ly used in algebra. Each quantity is represented, not by a 
tingle letter, but by several. In common algebra wiien one 
letter stands immediately before another, as a6, without aTiy 
character between them, they are to be considered as muUU 
plied together. 
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Bat in geometry, AB is an expression for a mgU lxnt<i and 
not for the product oiJL into B* Multiplication is denoted, 
either by a point or by the character X. The product of 
AB into CD, is ABCD, or ABx CD. 

506. There is no impropriety, however, in representing a 
geometrical quantity by a single letter. We may make & 
stand for a line or an angle, as well as for a number. 

If, in the example above, we put the angle 

EBDz=ay ACB-d, ABC=K 

BAC^b, CBD^gy GHI^li 

CBE=zc, 

the demonstration will stand thus ; 

1. By Euclid, 29. 1. a=^b 

2. And c=zd 

3. Adding the two equations, a-4-c=g=J+^ ' 

4. Adding h to both sides, g'{'hz=:b-\-d^h 

5. By EucUd 13. 1. g+h=2l 

6. Making the 4th and 5tfa equal, b^d"\-Ji,=z2L 

This notation is, apparently, more simple than the other ; 
but it deprives us of what is of great importance in geometri- 
cal demonstrations, a continual and easy reference to the 
figure. To distinguish the two methods, cofiials are gener- 
ally used, for that which is peculiai* to geometry ; and small 
letters, for that which is properly algebraic. The latter has 
the advantage in long and complicated processes, but the 
other is often to be preferred, on account of the facility with 
which the figures are consulted. 

607. If a line, whose length is measured from a given 
point or line, be considered positive ; a line proceeding in the 
(opposite direction ic to be considered negative. If AB (Fig. 
2.) reckoned from DE on the right, is positive ; AC on the 
left is negative. 

A line may be conceived to be produced by the motion of 
a point. Suppose a point to tnove in the direction of AB^ 
and to describe a line varying in length with the distance of 
the point from A. While the point is moving towards Jff, ita 
distance firom A will increase* But if it move from B Uk 
wards C« its distance from A will dimmish, till.it is reduced 
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to notliing, and then will increase on the opposite ride. As 
that which increases the distance on the right, diminishes it 
on the left, the one is considered positive, and the other nega* 
live. See Arts. 59, 60. 

Hence, if in the course of a calculation, the algebraic 
value of a line is found to be negative; it must be measured 
in a direction opposite to that which, in the same process, 
has been considered positive. (Art. 197.) 

508. In algebraic calculations, there is frequent occaAon 
for multipUcationy division, involution, &c. But how, it may 
be asked, can geometrical quantities be multiplied into eaclk 
other 1 One of the factors, in multiplication, is always to be 
considered as a number. (Art 91.) The operation consists ia 
repeating the multiplicand as many times as there are tmite 
in the multiplier. How then can a line, a svsrfaee^ or a^iu^ 
become a multiplier 1 

To explain this it will be necessary to observe,, that when- 
ever one geometrical quantity is multiplied into another, 
some partioular extent is to be considered me vmt. It is imma-* 
terial what this extent is, provided it remains the same, in 
differeilt^p^rts of the same calculation. It may be an inch» 
a foot,^K)d, or a mile. If an vo^h is taken for the unit, 
each o^he lines to be multiplied, is to be considered as made 
up of so many parts, as it contains inches. The multiplicand 
will then be repeated, as many times, as there are imits in 
the multiplier. If, for instance, one of the lines be a foot 
long, and the other half a foot j the factors will be, one IS 
inches, and the other 6, and the product will be 72 inches. 
Though it would be absurd to say that one line is to be re- 
peated as cfien as another is long ; yet there is no impropriety 
in saying, that one is Xo be repeated as many times, as there 
are feet or rods in the other. This, the nature of a calcula- 
tion often requires. 

509. If the line which is to be the multiplier, is only a 
part of the length taken for the unit ; the product is a like 
part of the multiplicand. (Art. 90.) Thus, if one of the 
factors is 6 inches, and the other half an inch, the product is 
3* inches. 

510. Instead of referring to the measures in common use, 
as inches, feet, &c. it is often convenient to fix upon one (rf 
the lines in a figure, as tne unit with which to compare all the 
others* When there are a number of lines drawn within 
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and about a circle, the radius is commonly taken for the unit. 
This is particularly the case in trigraiometrical calculations. 

511. The observations which have been made concerning 
lines, may be applied to surfaus and solids. There may be 
occasicm to multiply the area of a figure^ by the number of 
inches in some given line. 

But here another difficulty presents itself. The product 
of two lines is often spoken of, as being equal to a surface ; 
and the product of a line and a surface, as equal to a soHd. 
Thus the area of a parallelogram is said to be equal to the 
product of its base and height ; and the solid contents of a 
cylinder, are said to be equal to the product of its length into 
the area of one of its ends. But if a line has no breadth, 
how can the multiplication, that is the repetUtofty of a line 
produce a surface 1 And if a surface has no thickness, how 
can a repetition of it produce a solid? 

If a parallelogram, represented on a reduced scale by 
ABCD, (Fig. 3.) be five inches long, and three inches wide ; 
the area or surface is said to l)e equal to the {product of 6 into 
3, that is, to the number of inches in AB, multiplied by the 
number in BC. But the inches in the lines JiB an/l BC are 
linear inches, that is, inches in length only ; wi!i^ those 
which compose the surface JtC are siwpeHuAd or square 
inches, a different species of magnitude. How can one of 
these be converted into the other by multiplicatioD, a process 
which consists in repeating quantities, without changing' 
their nature ] 

512. In answering these inquiries, it must be admitted^ 
that measures of length do not belong to the same class of 
magnitudes with superficial or solid measures ; and that none 
orihe steps of a calculation can, properly speaking, trans- 
form the one into the other. But, though a line cannot be- 
come a surface or a solid, yet the several measuring units in 
common use are so adapted to each other, that squares, 
cubes, &c. are bounded by lines of the same name. Thus 
the side of a square inch, is a linear inch ; that of a square 
rod, a linear rod, &c. The length of a linear inch is, there- 
fore, the same as the length or breadth of a square inch. 

If then several square inches are placed together, as from 
Q to jR, (Fig. 3.) the number of them m the parallelogram 
OR is the sam& as the number of linear inches in the side 
Qfi ; and if we know the length of this, we have of course 
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i\ve area of the parallelogram, which is here supposed to be 
one inch wide. 

But, if the breadth is several inches, the larger parallelo- 
gram contains as many smaller ones, each an inch wide, as 
there are inches in the whole breadth. Thus, if the paral- 
lelogram *AC (Fig. 3.) is 5 inches long, and 3 inches broad, 
it may be divided into three such parallelograms as OR. To 
obtain, then, the number of squares in the large parallelo- 
gram, we have only to multiply the number of squares in 
one of the small parallelograms, into the number of such 
parallelograms contained in the whole figure. But the num- 
ber of square inches in one of the small parallelograms is 
equal to the number of linear inches in the ler^h AB. And 
the number oi small parallelograms, is equal to the number 
of linear inches in the breadth BC. It is therefore said con- 
cisely, that the area of the par<Ulelogram is equal to the length 
mulHpUed into the breadth, 

513. We hence obtain a convenient algebraic expression, 
for the area of a right-angled parallelogram. If two of the 
sides perpendicular to each other are AB and J5C, the expres- 
sion for the area is ABx^C ; that is, putting a for the area, 

a=ABxBa 

It must be understood, however, that when AB stands for 
a ime, it contains only linear measuring units ; but when it 
enters into the expression for the area^ it is supposed to con- 
tain superficial units of the same name. Yet as, in a given 
length, the number of one is equal to that of the other, they 
may be represented by the same letters, without leading to 
error in calculation. 

614. The expression for the area may be derived, by a 
method more simple, but less satisfactory perhaps to some, 
from the principles which have been stated concerning varU 
able quantities^ m the 13th section. Let a (Fig. 4.) represent 
a square inch, foot, rod, or other measuring unit ; and let b 
and I be two of its sides. Also, let Jl be the area of any 
right-angled parallelogram, B its breadth, and L its length. 
Then it is evident, that, if the breadth of each were the 
same, the areas would be as the lengths ; and, if the length 
of each were the same, the areas would be as the breiidths. 

That is, «A : a : : jL : {, when the brendih is given ; 
Aud Ji: a::B :b^ when the lengtli is given; 
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Therefore, (Art. 420.) A: a:: BxL : H when both vatf. 

That is, the area is as the product of the length and breadlL 

515. Hence, in quoting the Elements of EacUd, the tenn 
product is frequently su^tituted for rectangle. And what- 
ever is there proved concerning the equality of certain rect- 
angles, may be applied to the product of the lines which 
contain the rectangles.* 

516. The area of an oblique parallelogram is also obtained, 
by multiplying the base into the perpendicular height Thus 
the expression for the area of the parallelogram jJBJVJIf (Pig. 
5.) is MJfx^D or ABxBC. For by Art. 513, ABy^BC 
is the area of the right-angled parallelogram ABCD ; and 
by Euclid 36, ],t parallelograms upon equal bases, and be- 
tween the same parallels, are equal ; that is, ABCD is equal 
loABKM. 

517. The area of a ^{tJUTr^ is obtained, by multiplying one 
of the sides into itself. Thus the expression for the area of 



the square «dC, (Fig. 6,) is JlB^ that is, 

a^AB. 
For the area is eoual to ABxBC. (Art. 513.) 

But AB^iBCy therefore, ABxBCz=:ABxAB^AB . 

518. The area of a triangle is equal to half the product of 
the base and height. Thus the area of the triangle ABO9 
(Fig. 7.) is equal to half AB into GH or its equal BC, that 1% 

a:=^ABxBC. 

For the area of the parallelogram ABCB is ABxBC^ 
(Art. 513.) Aiid by Euc. 41, 1,4: if a parallelogram and a tri- 
angle are upon the same base, and between the same paral* 
lek, the triangle is half the paraUelogram. 

159. Hence, an algebraic expressicm may be obtained for the 
area of any figure wliatever, which is bounded by right line& 
For every such figure may be divided into triangles. 



* See Note W. - 

f Legendre's Geometry, American Edition, Art 166. 

X Legendre, 168. 
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Thus the right-lined figure 

•SBCDE (Fig. 8,) is composed of the triangles 
JIBC, JiCE, and ECD. 

The area of the triangle ABCz=z\^CxBU 

That of the triangle ACE=iACxEH, 

That of the triangle ECD=i ECxOO.^ 

The area of the whole figure is, therefore, equal to 
{i^CxBL)+{iACxEH)+{iECxDG). 

The explanations in the preceding articles contain the 
first principles of the tnensuration of superficies. The object of 
introducing the subject in this place, however, is not to make 
a practical ap|dication of it, at present ; but merely, to show 
the grounds of the method of re{Nreeenting geometrical quan* 
tities in algebraic language. 

520. The expression for the superficies has here, been de- 
rived from that of a line or lines. It is firequently necessary 
to reverse this order ; to find a side of a figure, from knowing 
its area. ^ 

If the number of square inches in the parallelc^am 
JIBCD (Fig. 3.) whose breadth BC iaS inchea, be divided 
by S ; the quotient will be a parallelogram JiBEFy one inch 
wide, and of the same length with the lareer one. But the 
length of the small parallelogram, is the length of its side 
AB, The number of square inches in one is the same, as 
the number of linear inches in the other. (Art. 51S.) If 
therefore, the area of the large parallelogram be represented 

Mm 

by 0, the side J1B=:^^ that is, the kf^tk of a ptsraUelogram 

is found by dividing the area by the breadth. 

52ln If abe put for thearea of a aftuirc whose side isJlB^ 

Then by Art. 617 a=: Jl' 

And extracting both sides ^assJlB. 

That is, the side of the square is founds by extraeiiHg the 
square root of the mmier of measuring units in Us area. 

> 522. If AB be the base of a triangle and BC its peqpea 
dicular height ; 
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Then by Art. 518, a=z\BCxJStB 

And dividing by J J?C, ^L^=AB, 

That is, the base of a triangle is faundy by dividing the area 
by half tlte height. 

523. As a surface is expressed, by the product of its length 
and breadth ; the contents of a solid may be expressed, by 
the product of its length, breadth and depth. It is necessary 
to bear in mind, that the measuring unit of solids, is a cube ; 
and that the side of a cubic inch, is a square inch ; the side 
of a cubic foot, a square foot, &c. 

Let ABCD (Fig. 3.) represent the base of a parallelopi- 
ped, 5 inches long, three inches broad, and one inch deep. 
It is evident there must be as many cubic inches in the solid, 
as there are square inches in its base. And, as the product of 
the lines AB and £ Ogives the area of this base, it gives, of 
course, the contents of the solid. But suppose that the depth 
of the parallelopiped, instead of being one mch, is four inches. 
Its contents must be four times as great. If, then, the 
length be JiBy the breadth J7C, and the depth CO, the ex- 
pression for the sohd contents will be, 

ABxBCxCO. 

524. By means of the algebraic notation, a geometrical 
demonstration may often be rendered much more simple and 
concise, than in ordinary language. The proposition, (Euc. 
4. 2.) that when a straight Hne is divided into twoparts^ the 
square of the whole line is equal to the squares of the two 
parts, together with twice the product of the parts, is demon- 
strated, by involving a binomial. 

Let the side of a square be represented by s; 
And let it be divided into two parts, a and b. 

By the supposition, sszo-^b 

And squaring both sides, s^z=ic^^2ab^V, 

That is, ^ the square of the whole Une, is equal to a* and 
6^ the squares of the two parts, together with 2a6, twice the 
pi*oduGt of the parts. 

525. The algebraic notation may also be applied, with 
great advantage, to the solution of geometrical problems. In 
doing this, it will be necessary^ in tl^ £rat place, to raise oa 
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algebraic equation, from the geometrical relations of the 
quantities given and required ; and then by the usual reduc- 
tionsy to find the value of the unknown quantity in this equa- 
tion. See Art. 192. 

Prob. 1. Given the iose, and the sum of the hypothenuse 
and perpendicular, of the right angled triangle, ^JBCy (Fig. 
9.) to find the perpendicular. 

Let the base AB:=:h 

The perpendicular BC=x 

The sum of hyp. andperp. x+JlC^a 
Then transposing a:, .50= a - x 

1. By Euclid 47. !,♦ BC+AB=zAC 

2. That is, by the notation, x*+6'=(a-ar)*=a»-2aar-|-a* 

Here we have a common algebraic equation, containing 
only one unknown quantity. The reducticn of this equa- 
tion in the usual manner, will give 

xsz _ZI — s BC^ the side required. 

The solution, in letters, will be the same for any right 
angled triangle whatever, and may be expressed in a gene- 
ral theorem, thus ; Mn a right angled triangle, the perpendi- 
cular is equal to the square of the sum of the hypothenuse 
and perpendicular, diminished by the square of the base, and 
divided by twice the sum of the hypothenuse and pei'pendi- 
cular.' 

It is applied to particular cases by substituting numhers^ for 
the letters a and b. Thus if the base is 8 feet, and the sum 
of the hypothenuse and perpendicular 16, the expression 

^ " becomes ^ "* ^ =6, the perpendicular : and this sub- 

2a 2x16 

tracted from 16, the sum of the hypothenuse and perpendi* 
cular, leaves 10, the length of the hypothenuse. 

Prob« 2. Given the base and the difference of the hypothe- 
nuse and perpendicular, of a right angled triangle, to find die 
perpendicular. 

* Legendn, 186. 
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Let the base 
The perpendicular, 
The given diflerence, 
Then will the hjrpothenuse 

Then 




1. By EucUd 47. 1, dC z=:jn3+BC 

2. That fa, by the notation, {x+d^^U'+a!' 

3. Expanding {x+d)\ ^^^Zdx+dl'zzzV+sf 

4. Therefore ar=*!z'=16. 

Prob. 3. If the hypothenuse of a right angled triangle is 
80 feet, and the difference of the other two sides 6 feet, what 
is the length of the Case 1 Ans. 24 fee* 

Prob. 4. If the hypothenuse of a right angled triangle is 
50 rods, and the base is to the perpenmcular as 4 to 3, whaA 
is the length of the perpendicmair ? Ajis. 30. 

Prob 5. Having theperimeter and the diagonal of a par 
allelogram ABCD, (Fig. 11.) to find the mdes. 

Let the diagonal AC^hz=, 10 

The side AB^szx 

Half the perimeter J3C+«/9jB=jBC+a;=:&=sl4 
Then by transposing a:, BC=zb - x 



By Euclid 47. 1, dB +BC =AC 

That is, a;»+(fc -»)»=*« 

Therefore x^^btV^+W^^z^S. 

Here the side dB is found ; and the side BC is equal to 
t-a?=14-8=:6. 

Prob. 6. The area of a right angled triangle .55C (Fig. 
12,) being given, and the sides of a parallelogram inscribed 
m it, to find the side BC. 



Let the given area =a, DE^BF=zb 

EBs^DF^d, BC 

Then by the figure, CF= J?C - BF 



=6 j 
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1. By sinittar triangles, CF: DF:: BC :JVB 

2. That is a;-6 :d::x: JIB 
8. Therefore, dx={xTb)xJlB 

4. By Art. 518, a=^SxiJ5C=jJBxl« 

6. Dividing by Irt, 5?=jJB 

X 

6. Therefiwe ifa=(x-fc) x— =2«-?^ 

X X 

7. And :t=H- /jnj^jC. 

Prob. 7. The three sides of a right angled triangle, .flSC, 
(Fig. 13.) being given, to find the segments made by a per- 
pendicular, drawn from the right angle to the hypothenuse. 

The perpendicular will divide the original triangle, into 
two right angled triangles, £CJD and ^BD. (Euc. 8. 6.)* 

1. By Euc. 47. I, iSD*+ CD*=:5C 

8. By the figure, CD=diC-AD 

8. Squar. both ddes, CD = (wJC - AD)* 

4. Therefore, BS+(daC- AD)=JBC 

5. Expanding, VD+3C^2.iC.AD+AD=BC 

6. Transposing, BD^SiTilO+S^aAD-AD* 

7. By Euc. 47. 1. BdLjIB- AD 

8. Mak. 6th & 7th cq. SC-^flCU-gjJC.AD^S^ 

9. Therefore AD^^^l^ 

The unknmjon lines, to distinguish them from th^se which 
are known, are here expressed by Roman letters. 

Prob. 8. Having the area of a parallelogram DEFG (Fig. 
14,) inscribed in a given triangle, ABC, to find the sides of 
the parallelogram.. 



* Legendre, 213. 
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Draw CI perpendicular to AB. By supposition, DO ii 
parallel to JlB. Therefore, 

The triangle CHG^ is similar to CIB > 
And CDG, ioCJlB J 

Let Ct=d DG:=x I 

JlB=^b The given area ^a J 

U By similar triangles, CB: CG::AB:DG 

5. And CB: CGiiCI: CH 

3. By equal ratios, (Art. 3840 AB : JDGiiCI : CH 

4. Therefore ^2^1^ CH 

AB 

6. By the figure, C/- CJ7= IH:=DE 

6. SubaUtuting for Cff, CI~^^^^=DE 

AB 

7. That is, ~ «I^^=D£ 

o 

8. By Art. 613, o=Z)GfxD£=«x(<i-^) 

9. That is, fl=&-!^ 

6 

10. Thia reduced gives a;=*+^ /^I- ^=DG 

The side DE is foundf||)y dividing the area by DG. 

Prob. 9. Through a gl^en point, in a given circle, so to 
draw a right line, that its parts, between the point and the 
periphery, shall have a given difierence. 

In the circle AQBR^ (Fig. 15.) let P be a given point, in 
tlie diameter AB. 

Let APsza, PR^Xy 

BPssb, The given difference=rf, 

Then will PQ^x+d. 
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I- By Euc. 35. S  PJKxPQ=^Pxi5P 

t. That is, zx{x+d)^axi 

S. Or, a?J^dx=zctb 

4. Completing the square, ii?+dx+\d^=zyp^ab. 

8. Extract, and transp. xzzi'^ldt/^J^iP+fA^iPR. 

With a little practice, the learner may very much abridge 
these solutions, and others of a similar nature, by reducing 
seveial steps to one. 

Prob 10. If the sum of two of the sides of a triangle be 
1155, the length of a perpendicular drawn from the angle in- 
cluded between these to the third side be 300, and the differ- 
ence bf the segments made by the perpendicular, be 495 ; 
what are the lengths of the three sides 1 

Ans. 945, 375, and 780. 

Prob. 11. If the perimeter of a right angled triangle be 
720, and the perpendicular falling from the right angle on 
the hypothenuse oe 144 ; what are the lengths of the sides 1 

Ans. 300, 240, and 180. 

Prob. 12. The difference between the diagonal of a square 
and one of its sides being given, to find the length of the 
sides, * 

If (r= the fflde required, and d=z the given difference ; 

Thena:=d+cl\^. 

Prob. 14. The base and perpendicular height of any plane 
triangle being given, to find the side of a square inscribed in 
the triangle, and standing on the base, in the same manner 
as the parallelogram JDJSJ'G, on the base JtBy (Fig. 14.) 

If x^ a side of the square, 6=: the base, and h= the 
height of the trian^e ; 

bh 



Then s^ 



hx 



Prob. 15. Two sides of a triangle, and a line bisecting the 
included angle being given ; to find the length of the base 
or third sido, upon which the bisecting line falls. 

*LeeendreSS4i 
87 
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If «= the base, a= one of the given mdea^ ess the other* 
and hzs the bisecting line ; 

Thea,= («+c)X^^. 

Pcolx 16. If the hypothennse of a right angled triangle 
be S5f and the side of a square inscribed in it, m the same 
manner as the parallelogram jBJBDJP, (Fig. 12.) be 12 ; what 
are the lengths of the other two sides of the triangle % 

Ans. 28» and 21. 

Prob. 17. The number of feet in the perimeter of a right 
angled triangle, is equal to the number of square feet in the 
area ; and* the base is to the perpendicular as 4 to S. Re* 
quired the length of each of the sides. «. 

Ans. 6, 8, and 10. 

Prob. 18. A grass plat 12 rods by 18, is surrounded by a 
gravel walk of uniform breadth, whose area is equal to thai 
bf the grass plat. What is the tureadth of the gravel walk ) 

Prob. 19. The sides of a rectangular field are in the ratio 
of 6 to 6; and one sixth of the area is 125 square rods. 
What are the lengths of the sides 1 

Prob. 20. There is a right angled triangle, the area of 
which is to the area of a given parallelogram as 5 to 8. The 
shorter side of each is 60 rods, and the other side of the tri- 
angle adjacent to the right angle, is equal to the diagonal of 
the paraUelogram. Required the area of each 1 

Ans. 4800 and 3000 square rods. 

Prob. 21. There are two rectangular vats, the greater of 
which contains 20 cubic feet more than the other. Their 
capacities are in the ratio of 4 to 5 ; and their bases are 
squares, a side of each of which is equal to the depth of the 
other vat. Required the depth of each 1 

Ans. 4 and 5 feet. 

Prob. 22. tJiven the lengths of three perpendiculars, 
drawn from a certain point in an equilateral triangle, to tho 
three sides, to find the length of the sides. 

If a, by and c, be the three perpendiculars, and x=s hall 
the length of one of the sides ; 

Then X::.±tH^ 
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Prob. 23. A square public green is surrounded by a street 
of uniform breadth. The side of the square is 3 rods less 
than 9 times the breadth of the street ; and the number of 
squace rods in the street, exceeds the number of rods in the 
perimeter of the square by 228. What is the area of the 
square 1 Ans. 576 rods. 

Prob. 24. Given the lengths of two lines drawn from the 
acute angles of a right angled triangle, to the middle of the 
opposite sides : to find the lengths of the sides* 

If x=3 half the base, y= half the perpendicular, and a 
and b equal the two given lines ; 



Theno? 



46«-a« /4(f'-V 



=Vni^ »=v/ 



15 
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SECTION xxn 



EQUATIONS OF CURVES. 



Art 526. IN the preceding section, algebra has been 
ap{died to geometrical figures, bounded by right fines. Its aid 
is required also, in investigating the nature and relations of 
curves. The advances which in modem times have been 
made in this department of geometry, are, in a great measure, 
owing to the method of expressing the distinguishing proper- 
ties of the different kinds of lines, in the form of equa&mg. 
To understand the principles on which inquiries of this sort 
are conducted, it is necessary to become familiar with the 
plan of hotation which has been generally agreed upon. 

527. 7%e positions of the several points in a curve drawn on 
a plane, are aetemmedj by taking the distance of each from two 
right lines perpendicular to each other. 

Let the lines JIF and JIG (Fig. 16.) be perpendicular to 
each other. Also, let the lines DJ?, lyB', ly'W' be perpen- 
dicular to JiF\ and the lines CA CIX, Cl^, perpencKcu- 
lar to AG. Then the position of the point D is known, by 
the length of the lines BD and CD. In the same manner, 
the point U is known by the lines jffU and Oiy ; and the 
point ly^y by the lines B^^iy^ and Q^jy^ The two lines 
which are thus drawn, from any point in the curve, are, to- 
gether, called the co^-ordinates belonging to that point. 

But, as there is frequent occasion to speak of each of the 
lines separately, one of them for distinction's sake, is called 
an ordinate, and the other, an abscissa. Thus BD is the or* 
dinate of the point D, and CD, or its equal AB, the abscissa 
of the same point. It is, generally, most convenient to take 
the abscissas on the line AF, as AB is equal to CD, AV 
to Ciy, and AS' to a^U^. Euc. 83. 1 The lines At 
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and AGi to which the co-ordinates are drawn, are called the 

axes of the co-ordinates. 

528. If co-ordinates could be drawn to every point in a 
curve, and, if the relations of the several abscissas to their 
corresponding ordinates could be expressed by an equation ; 
the position of each point, and consequently, the nature of 
the curve, would be determined. Many important proper- 
ties of the figure might also be discovered, merely by throw- 
ing the equation into different forms, by transposing, dividing, 
involving, &c. But the number of points in a line is unlim* 
ited. It is impossible, therefore, actually to draw co-ordi« 
nates to every one of them. Still there is a way in which an 
equation may be obtained, that shall be applicable to all the 
parts of a curve. This is effected by maKmg the equation 
depend on some property, which is common to every pair ofco^ 
ordinates. In explaining this, it will be proper to begin with 
a siraighi fine, instead of a curve. 

Let AH (Fig. 17.) be a line from which co-ordinates are 
drawn, on the axes AF and AG perpendicular to each other. 
And let the angle FAH be such, that the abscissa CD or AB 
shall be equal to tmce the ordinate BD, 

The triangles ABD, ABUy AWB' 4c. are all similar. 
(Euc. 29. 1.)* Therefore, 

AB:BD.:AB\ BIVmAV : Bf^U', 
AxiiifAB=2BD, thenw42y=2jyiy,and^B'^=:2jB^'D^,&c. 

That is, each abscissa is equal to twice the corresponding 
ordinate. But, instead of a separate equation for each pair 
of co-ordinates, one will be sufficient for the whole. Let x 
represent any one of the abscissas, and y, the ordinate be- 
longing to the same point Then, 

a:=2y, or y=Ja?- 

This is an equation expressing the ratio of the co-ordinates 
of the line AH to each other. It differs from a common 
equation in this, that x and y have no determinate magni- 
tude. The only condition which limits them is, that they 
shall be the abscissa and ordinate of the same pokU, 

If xz=iAB, then y=BD 

If x=:AB\ y=zffiy 

If x^AB\ y^Bf'iy\ &c. 
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From this it is evidenty that^ if one of the c6-or£nate8 be 
taken of any particular length, the other will be given by the 
equation. If, for instance, the abscissa x be two inches long, 
the ordinate y, which is half «, must be one inch. 
If a:=8, then y=4, If a?=30, then y=15, 

If a?=10, y=5, If ar=:100, y=60, &c. 

On the other hand, if y=2, then ar=4, &c. 

529. If the angle HAF be of any different magnitude, as 
in Fig. 18, the general equation will be the same, except the 
coefficient of a?. Let the ratio of y to a? be expressed by a» 
that is, let y : « : : a : 1. Then by converting this into an 
equation, we have 

aaf=y. 

The co-efficient a will be a whole number or a fraction, 
according as y is greater or less than :r. 

530. To apply these explanations to curves, let it be re-^ 
quired to fina a general equation, of the common jxirobola. 
(Fig. 19.) It is the distinguishing property of this figure, as 
wiU be shown under Conic Sections, that the aoscissas 
are proportioned to the squares of their ordinates. Let the 
ratio of the square of any one ordinate to its abscissa, be 
expressed by a. As the ratio is the same, between the 
square of any other ordinate oi the parabola and its abscissa, 
we have universally y" : or : : a : 1 ; and by converting this 
into an equation. 

This IS called the iqualwn of the curve. The important 
advantages gained by this general expression, are owing to 
this, that the equation is equally applicable to every ptnMt of 
the curve. Any value whatever may be assigned to the ab- 
scissa Xy provided the ordinate y is considered as belonging 
to the same point. But, while x and y vary together, the 
quantity a is supposed to remain constant. 

By the equation of the parabola, ax=i^i and extracting the 
root of both sides, (Art. 297.) 

y=^aa?. If a=:2, then y= :\/2j. And 
If x= 4.5=^5 (Fig.l9,) then y=y2x4.5=V9==S=jBD 
If a?= 8. z^AR y= V2x8=V l6=:4=J'iy 

If a:=:12.5=^JB'' y=:y2x2?-6=V2S=:5=JJ"iy' 

If «=:18. zzAB" !f=V2xW =VS6=6=B'''iy''- 
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531 . When ordinates are drawn on both dde$ of the axis 
to which they are applied ; those on one side will be positwe^ 
while those on the other side will be negative. Thus, in Fig. 
19, if the ordinates on the upper side of ^F be considered posi- 
tive, those on the under side will be negative. (Art. 607.) 
The abscissas also are either positive or negative, according 
as they are on one side or the other of the point from which 
they are measured. Thus, in Fig. 20, if the abscissas on the 
right, ABy AB\ &c. be considered positive, those on the left, 
JlCy AOy &c. will be negative. And in the solution of a 
problem, if an abscissa or an ordinate is found to be negative. 
It must be set off on the side of the axis opposite to that on 
which the values are positive. 

532. In the preceding instances, the straight line or curve to 
whicli the ordinates and abscissas are applied, crosses the 
axis, in the point where it is intersected by the other axis. 
Thus the curve (Fig. 19.) and the straight line £'iy(Fig. 
20.) cross the axis AFy in the point j}, where it is cut by the 
axis AG. But this is not always the case. The abscissas on 
the axis QF, (Fig. 21.) may be reckoned from the line GN. 

Let X represent any one of the abscissas, MB, MB', dbc* 
and y the corresponding ordinate. 

Letir=sw9£, b=:MA. 

And a=z the ratio of BD to j2J?, as before. 

Then cur^y, (Art. 529.) that is, a:=2 

But by the figure, AB=zMB - MA, i. e. z=:x - b 
Making the two equations equal, :r- 6=? 



a 



Therefore x^^+b. 

a 

533. In investigating the properties of curves, it is imp(»w 
taut to be able to distinguish readily the cases in whieh the 
abscissas or ordinates are positkey from those in which they 
are negative ; and to determine under what circimnstaiiees, 
either of the co-ordinates vanishes. An abscissa vamshes a$ 
the pwnt where the curve meets the axis from which the abscissas 
sire measured. And an ordinate vanishes, at the point where 
the curve meets the axis from which tlie ordinates ar^ 
measured. 
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Thus, in Fig. 19, the ordmates are metymred from the line 
•AJFl The length of each ordinate is the distance of a particu- 
lar point in the curve from the line. As the curve approaches 
the axis, the ordinate diminishes, till it becomes nothing, at 
the point of intersection. For, here, there is no distance 
between the curve and the axis. 

The abscissas are measured from the line .SG. These 
must diminish also, as the curve approaches this line, and 
become nothing at ^. 

534. From this it is evident, that when the two axes meet 
the curve at the same painty the two co-ordinates vanish to- 
gether. In Fig. 19, the two axes meet the curve at •Sty the 
one cutting, and the other touching it But in Fig. 21, the 
axis MF crosses the line ^D at ^ ; while 6JV crosses it at 
JV*. The ordinate, being the distance from JIf jP, vanishes at 
•4, where the distance is nothing. But the abscissa, being 
the distance from 6JV*, vanishes at JV* or J(f« 

535. An abscissa or an ordinate changes from positioe to 
negattosy by passing through the point where it is equal to 0. 
Thus the ordinate y, (Fig. 20.) diminishes as it approaches 
the point A ; here it is nothing, and on the other side of Jl^ 
it becomes negative, because it is below the axis CF. (Art. 
507.) In the same manner the abscissoy on the right of tSGy 
diminishes, as it approaches this line, becomes at wl, and 
then negative on the left. 

In this case, the two co-ordinates change from positive to 
negative, at the same point. But in Fig. 21, the ordinates 
change from positive to negative at A ; while the abscissas 
continue positive to 6.Ar, being still on the right of that line. 
On the right from j9, the co-ordinates are both positive : be« 
tween Jl and the line G,7V*, the abscissas are positive : and 
the ordinates negative: and» on the left of 6JV* both are 
negative. 

536 The most important applications of the principles 
itated in this section, will come under consideration, in suc- 
ceeding branches of the mathematics, particularly in Flux- 
ions. A few examples will be here given to illustrate the 
observations which have now been made. 

Prob. 1. To find the equation of the circle. 

In the circle FGMy (Fig. 22,) let the two diameters GJV 
fend JPVlf be perpendicular to each other. From any point 
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in the curve, draw the ordinate DB perpendicular to AFi 
and JtB will be the corresponding abscissa. 

Let the radius AD^^r^ AB=x, BD=:y. 



Then, by Euc. 47. 1,* BD =:AD^AB 

That is, y«=r»-a» 

And by evolution, y=±V*^ "" ^ 

' In the same manner, xsst^i^ - j^. 

That is, the abscissa is equal to the square root of the dii^ 
ference between the square of the radius and the square of 
the ordinate^ 

If the radius of the circle be taken for a uni/, (Art. 510) its 
square will also be 1, and the two last equations will become 

These equations will be the same, in whatever part of the 
arc ODF the point D is taken. For the co*ordinates will be 
the legs of a right angled triangle, the hjrpothenuse of which 
will be equal to «dl>, because it is the radius of the cirde. 

537. To understand the application to the other quarters 
of the circle, it must be observed,' that, in each of the 
equations, the root is ambiguous. The values of y anc of x 
may be either positive or negative. This results from the 
nature of a quadratic equation. (Art. 297.) It corresponds 
also with the situation of the different parts of the circle, with 
respect to the two diameters FM and 6JV*. In the first 
quarter GF^ the co-ordinates are supposed to be both positive. 
In the second, OM, the ordinates are still positive, but the 
abscissas become negative. (Art. 53 1 . ) In the third, JIf JV*, 
both are negative, and in the fourth, •ATjP, the ordinates are 
negative, but the abscissas positive. That is, > 

T jP6, 0? is +, and y+j 

in the quadrant I^VJ I; »+; 

tJVT,* +, y-. 

* Legendre, 186. 
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5S8. In geometry^ lines are suiq)Osed to be produced by 
the motion of a point. If the point moves uniformly in one 
direction, it produces a straight line. If it continually varies 
its direction, it produces a curve. The particular nature of 
tha curve depends on certain ccmditions by which the motion 
is regulated. If, for instance, one point moves in such a 
manner, as to keep constantly at the same distance from 
another point which is fixed, the figure described is a drde^ 
of which the fixed point is the centre. It is evident from 
the preceding problem, that the equa^&n of this curve de- 
pends on the manner of descriptiQu. For it is derived from 
the property that different parts of the periphery are equally 
distant from the center. In a similar manner, the equations 
of other curves may be derived from the law by which they 
are described ; as will be seen in the following exam{des. 

Prob. 2. To find the equation of the curve called the €&« 
soid of Diocles. (Fig. 23.) 

The description, which may be considered as the definition 
of the figure, is as follows. 

In the diameter tdf, of the semi-circle j2JV!P, let the point 
R be at the same distance from £, as P is from •/?. Draw 
jRJV* perpendicular to AB^ to cut the circle in JV*. From **, 
through JV*, draw a straight line, extending if necessary be- 
yond the circle. And from P, raise a perpendicular, to cut 
this line in M. The curve passes through the point M. 

By taking P at different distances from .4, as in Fig. 24, 
any number of points in the curve may be determined. As 
the line PJkf moves towards J?, it becomes longer and longer; 
so as to extend the Cissoid beyond the semi-circle. 

To find the equation of the curve, let JlH and AB be the 
axes of the co-ordinates. 

Also, let each of the abscisst^ AP, AP^ AV\ &c. =tar, 
each of the ordinates PM, FM, P' M\ &c. = v, 
and the diameter AB =6, 

Then by the construction, PB=AB -APzz, h-x. 

As PM and jBJV are each perpendicular to AB^ the trian 
gles APM and ARK are similar. (Euc. 27 and 29. 1.) 
Therefore, 
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h By similar triangles, AP : PM: : JiR : JRJV 

2. Or, by putting PJ? for its equal AR, 

JiP:PM::PB:RJ^ 
S. Therefore, P^xPB _j^j^ 

•aP 

-Ji 9 

4. Squaring both sides, P^ X PB ^-^ 

JIP 



5. By Eua 86. S, and 8. S,» ARxRBz=zRjlt 
6. Or, putting P5 for its equal ARy and AP for its equal iij; 

PBxAP^zW^ 

-« 3 

7. Making 4th and 6th equal, PJBx*flP= ^ f^ 

•ap 



8^ Therefore, JIP :=zPM xPB 

9. Or, ti*=::fx{b-x). 

That is, the cube of the abscissa is equal to the square of 
the ordinate, multiplied by the difference between the diame* 
ter of the circle, and the abscissa. The equation is the same 
for every pair of co-ordinates. 

Prob. 3. To find the equation of the Conchoid of Nico* 
medes. 

To describe the cu rve, let ABy Pig. 25, be a Une given in 
position, and C a poii it without the Une. About this point, let 
the line Ch revolve. From its intersections with AjBy make 
the distances JSJlf, MM, M^M\ &c. each eaual to ADi 
The curve will pass through the points D, Jtf, Jfcr, JIf' , &c. 

To find its eqtMtum, let CD and AB be the axes of the co- 
ordinates. Draw FM parallel to AP, and PM parallel to CF. 
From the construction, AD is equal to EM. 

Let the abscissa APszFMssx^ 

the ordinate PMszAF=zy, 

the given line CA = a, 

and AD:=:iEM=zh, 

Then will CF^ CA+AF:s: a+y. 



mummrn^ 



* Legendre, 105, SSM. 
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48 CJIf cuts the parallels CD and PM^ and also the paral* 
lels AP and FM^ the triangles CFM and MPE are similar* 
Then 

1. By sinular triangles^ CF : FM: : PM : PE 

2. Therefore, p^^FMxPM 

' CF 



i ^8 



8. Squaring both sides, PE ^S^Mx^ 

CF 

4. By Euc. 47. 1 1pE=:EM'-PM 



6. Mak. Sd and 4th equal, WS^^ P^t^^^ ^^ 

CF 

6. Thatis, i«-««=^iV 

'^. Or, (a+y)«X(6^-!^=aY- 

5S9. In these examples, the equation is derived from the 
descripti(m of the curve. But this order may be reversed. 
If the equation is given, the curve maybe described. For 
the equation expresses the relation of every abscissa to the 
corresponding ordinate. The curve is described, therefore^ 
by <^t>i^ abscissas of afferent lengths^ and apptymg ordmaUs to 
each. The line required, will pass through the extremities of 
these ordinates. 

Prob. 4. To describe the curve whose equation is 
2jr=y*, or yss/^ix. 

On the* line AF, (Fig. .19.) take abscissas of different 
lengths : 

For instance, j9£=4.5, then the ordinate J3I>=3, (Art. 630.) 
dJff =8. B'ly = 4, 

^^'=12.6 B"iy'^By 

&c. 
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Apply these several ordinates to their abscissas, and con- 
nect the extremities by the line ADiyB^\ &c. which will be 
Che curve re<)uired. The description, will be more or less 
accurate, according to the number of points for which ordi- 
nates are found. 

540, If a pomt is conceived to move in such a manner, as 
to pass through the extremities of all tlie ordinates assigned 
by an equation ; the line which it describes is called ih% locus 
of the point, that is the path in which it moves^ and in which 
it may always be found. The line is also called the hcva of 
the equation by which the successive positions of the point cxe 
determined. Thus the common parabola (Fig. 19,) is called 
Che loctu of the points, 2), IX, jy\ &c. or of the equation 
«kv=rjf*. (Art. 530.) The arc cnf a circle is the hem of the 

equation xz=^tA^r^ - y\ (Art 536.) To find the bctit of 
an equation, therefore, is the same thing, as to find the 
straight line or curve to which the equation belongs, 

Prob. 5. To find the focw of the equation 

«=5f, or aa:==y, 

in which x and y are variable co-ordinates, while a is a deter- 
tninate quantity. 

If the abscissa x be taken of different lengths, the ordinate 
y must vary in such a manner as to preserve aa:=y ; or con- 
verting the equation into a proportion, y: xiiu: 1. There- 
fore, as a is a determinate quantity, the ratio of a? to y will be 
invariable ; that is, any one abscissa will be to its ordinate as 
any other abscissa to its oidinate. Let two of the abscissas 
be jiJ^ and ^B\ (Fig. 17.) and their ordinates, BD and 
B'iy\ theiiT , 

AB.BDiiAffiB'iy. 

The line ADD' is^ therefore, a straigfd line ; (Euc. 33. 6.) 
and this is the locus of the equation. 

If the proposed equation is i;=rS[-f6, the additional term b 

a 

makes no difference in the nature of the locus. For the only 
effect of 6, is to lengthen the abscissas, so that they must not 
l)e measured firom .d, but from some other point, as M, 

' 28 . 
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(Fig. 21.) The ratio otAB^B, &c. to B&Jffjy^ &c. atill 
remains the same. See ArU 532. The iocta of the equatioa 
is, therefore, a straight line. 

541. From this it will be easy to prove, that the \ocu$ of 
€ver^ equation in which the co-ordinates x and y are in sepa- 
tu^te terms, and do not rise above the ^ni powers is a straight 
line* For every such equation may be brought to the fona 

T=3!±6. All the terms may be reduced to three, one cop- 
a 

ttiimng Of, anotjber y, and a third, the aggregate of the con« 

Muat quantities which are not coefficients Of a and y ; as will 

l»e seen m the following problem. 

Prob. 6. To find the locus of the equation 

ex - rf-f fcop - y-f mssti. 
By transposition, cx-^hx^y-^n -^ tn4-<L 

Dividing by c+h «= JL-U^Ll!!^. 

Here the constant quantities, in each term, may be repre* 
sented by a single letter. (Art, S21.) If, then, we make 

c-{-&=:a, and *Lli?Li_=6; the equation will become a?=?-|-i^ 

whose locus, by the last article, is a straight line. 

543. But if the ordinate? are as the squares^ cubes, or 
higher powers of the abscissas, the locus of the equation, in- 
stead of being a straight line, is a curve. For the ordinates 
npplied to a straight line, have the same ratio ta each other 
which their abscissas have. But quantities have not the 
same ratio to each other, which their squares, cubes, or higher 
powers have. (Art. 354.) Thus, if a^=jf, the ordinates 
will increase more rapidly than the abscissas. If the abscis- 
sas be taken, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. the ordinates will be equal to 
their squares, 1, 4, 9, 16, &c. 

643. As an unlimited variety of equations may be produ- 
ced, by different combinations and powers of the co-ordi- 
nates, and as each of these has its appropriate hcus ; it is 
evident that the forms of curves must be innumerable. They 
may, however, be reduced to classes. The modem mode of 
classing them, is from the degree of their equations. TAa 
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^erefU orders of Une$ are dUtmgfdsheij by die grttUest fniex^ 
«r sum of the isidiccs of Uie ca-orcimotes, in amf term <f ih§ 
equation. 

Thus the equation axzsy belongs to a line of ih^ first or* 
der, because the index of each of the co-ordinates is 1. Bui 
this order includes no curves. For, by Art. 541, the locus of 
every such equation is a straight line. 

The equation €si^--axy=zy\ belongs to the second order of 
Unes, or the first kind of curves, because the greatest index 
is 2. The equation ay-^-xy^hx also belongs to the second 
€H-der. For, atthotigh thei-e is here no index greater than 
1, yet the sum of the indices of x and y, ia the second term^ 
is 2. 

The equation y'^-Saiyszfc^ belongs totheiAircl order of 
lines, or the second kind of curves, because the greatest in«» 
dex of y is S.,. 

544. In curves of the higher orders, the ordinate belong- 
ing to any given abscissa may have differerU values^ and may 
therefore meet the curve in several points. For the length 
of the ordinate is determined by the equation of tlie curve, 
and if the equation is above the first degree, it may have two 
or more roots, (Art. 498.) and may, therefore, give different 
values to the ordinate. 

An equation of the first degree has but one root ; and a 
hne of the first order, can be intersected by an ordinate, in 
one point only. Thus the equation of the line AH (Pig. 
17.) is aa:=y, in which it is evident y has but one value, 
while X remains the same. If the abscissa x be taken equal 
to JIB, the ordinate y will be BD, which can meet the line 
\SH in D only. 

But the equation of the parabola y*=zaxy (Art. 530.) has 
two roots. For^ by extracting lK)tli sides, y=±\/aar. (Art. 
207.) It is true, that in this case, the two values of y are 
equal. But one is posttivej and the other negative. This 
shows that the ordinate may extend both ways from the efid 
of the abscissa, and may meet the opposite branches of tha 
curve. Thus the ordinate of the abscissa AB (Fig. 19.) may 
be either BD above tlie abscissa, or Bd beloio it. 

A cubic equation has three roots ; and an ordinate of the 
curve belonging to this equation, may have three different 
values, and may meet the curve in three different points 
Thus the ordinate of the abscissa*^J? (Fig. 26.) may be Bh 
or BD', or Bd. 
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' 645. When the curve meets the axis on which the abecis-^ 
BUS are measured, the ordinate, after becoming less and less^ 
is reduced to nothing. (Art. 533.) But, in some cases, a 
curve may continwally approach a line, without ever meeting 
It Let the distances j9£, BBy B^B'\ &c. on the line JiF, 
(Fig. 27.) be equal; and Irt the curve DiyXK^ &c. be of 
such a nature that ai the several ordinates at the points BfJff, 
V^ &c. each succeeding one shall be hidj the preceding, 
that is,' BU, half JBD, Wjy' half BB^, &c. It is evident 
that, however far the straight line be carried, the curve will 
become nearer and nearer to it, and yet will never quite reach 
it. A Imt which thus cantmuaUy ofproaches a ewrvt%oitkouteoei^ 
meeting it, is catted an asymptote of the cwrve. The axis AP 
is here the asymptote of the curve DBB\ &c. As the ab* 
scissa increases, the ordinate diminishes, so that, when the 
abscissa is mathematically infinite, (Art. 447.) the ordinate 
becomes an infinitesimal, and may be expressed by 0. (Art. 
456.)» 






 SMNoteT. 



NOTES. 



Note A. Page 1. 

As the term Tuanttly is here used to mgnify whatever is 
the object of mathematical inquiry, it will be obvious that 
tiumber is meant to be included ; so far at least, as it can be 
the subject of mathematical investigation. Dugald Stewart 
asserts, indeed, that it might be easily shown, that number 
does not fall under the definition of quantity in any sense of 
that word. Philosophy of the Mind, Vol. H. Note O. For 
proof that it is included in the eonimon acceptation of the 
word, it will be sufficient to refer to almost any mathematical 
work in which the term quantity is explained, and particu-^ 
larly to the familiar distinction between continued quantity or 
magAitude, and discrete quantity or number. 

But does number '* fall under the definition of quantity 1** 
Mr* Stewart after quoting the observation of Dr. Reid, thai 
the object of the mathematics is commonly said to be qu^p** 
tity, which ought to be defined, that tohkh may he measured^ 
adds, ^*The appropriate objects of this science are such 
things alone as admit not only of being increased and dimin^ 
ished, but of being multipUed and divided. In other words^ 
the common character which characterizes all of them, is 
their mensttrabiUty.^ That number may be multiplied and 
divided, will not probably be questioned. But it may per* 
haps be doubted, whether it is capable of mensuration. If^ 
as Mr. Locke observes, ^^ number is that which the mind 
makes use of,- in measuring all things that are measurable," 
can it measure Uselfy or be measured 1 It is evident that it can 
not be measured geometrically, by applying to it a measure ojf 
length or capacity. But by measuring a quantity mathe« 
matically, what else is meant, than deteimining the rath 
which it bears to some other quantity of the same kind ; in 
other words finding how often one is contained in the other, 
either exactly or with a certain excess t And is not this as 
Itpplicable to number as to magnitude ] The ratio which a 

^ 28» 
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given number bears to unity cannot, indeed, be the subjeel 
of inquiry; because it is expressed by the number iiselt 
But the ratio which it bears to other numbers may be as pro- 
per an object of mathematical investigation, as the ratio of a 
mile to a furlong. 

For proof that number is not quantity, Mr. Stewart refers 
lo Barrow's Mathematical Lectures. Dr. Barrow has start- 
ed an etymohgicfd objection to the appUcation of the tem» 
quantity to number, which he intimates might, with more 
propriety, be called quotity. He observes, ** The genercd oh* 
jeci of the mathematics has no proper name, either in Greek 
or Latin." And adds, ^^ It is plain the mathematics is con« 
versant about two things especially, quantity strictly taken,, 
and quotity ; or magnitude and multitude." There is fre* 
quent occasion for a common name^ to express number, dma* 
tion, &c. as well as magnitude ; and the term qxiantity wilt 
probably be used for this purpose, till some other word is sub^ 
stituted in its stead. 

But though Dr. Barrow thus distinguishes between mag> 
uitude and number, he afterwards gives it as his opinion^ 
(page 20, 49,) that there is really no quantity in natui^e dif* 
ferent from what is called magnitude or continued quantity, 
and consequently, that this alone ought to be accowUed the 
object 1^ ike mathemoHcs. He accordingly devotes a whole lec-^ 
txUgi to the purpose of proving the idenHty ^ arUknutic and 
geometry. (Lect 3.) He is ^ convinced that number really 
< differs nothing from what is called continued quantity ; bul 
is only formed to express and declare it ;^ that as ^^ the con« 
cepiions of magnitude and number could ^ar^ely be separa* 
ted," by the aucient9> ^^ in the name^ they can hardly be so 
. in the tnmd^^* and 'Vthat number includes in it every conside* 
ration pertaining to geometry." He admits of metofhydeal 
number, which is not the object of geometry, or even of the 
mathematics. But, in his view, magnitude is always inclu* 
ded in mathematical number, as the units of which il is com** 
posed are eqnat On the other hand, magnitudes are noi 
to be considered as mathematical quantities, except as thejf 
. are measured by number, in short, quantity is magnitutU 
measured by nuniber. 

It would seem, then, that according to Dr. Barrow, num* 
ber considered as sepamte from magnitude, has as fair a 
claim to be called quantity, as magnitude considered as sep- 
arate from number. If arithmetic and geometry are the 



$ame; quantity is as much the object of <me, as of the othetf. 
liow far this scheme is applicable to duration^ motion, &c« il 
18 not necessary^ in this place to inquire. 

•4 

Note B. p. 1. 

It is to be regretted, that tlie science of Fluxions has re- 
ceived its name ftom the particular manner in which its in- 
ventor, Sir Isaac Newton, explained its principles, rather than 
from the nature of the science itself. This has served to 
countenance the opinion, that the doctrine of fluxions, and 
the differential and integral calculus^ in which a different lan- 
guage, and different mode of explanation have been adopted, 
are distinct methods of investigation. Whereas the funda- 
mental laws of calculation are the same in both. These 
have no necessary dependence on motion, or even on geo- 
metrical magnitudes. The method of fluxions has been 
greatly enlarged and modified since Newton's day. But il 
is difficult to change the name, to adapt it to the present 
state of the science, without seeming to derogate from that 
profound regard which is due to the original inventor. 

Note C. p. 30. 

] It is common to define muIti{dication, by saying that *4t is 
finding a product which has the same ratio to the multipli- 
cand, that the multiplier has to a unit.' This is sfrictly and 
universally true. But the objection to it, as a dejimium^ is^ 
that the idea of ratio, as the term is understood in ariibmetie 
and algebra, seems to imply a previous knowledge of multi- 
plication, as well as of division. In this work at least, the 
expression of geometrical ratio is made to depend on division^ 
and division on multiplication. Ratio, therefore, could not 
be properly introduced into the definition of multiplication. 

It is thought, by some, to be absurd to speak of a unit as 
consisting of parts. But whatever may he true with respect 
to number in the abstract^ there is certainly no absurdity in 
considering an integer, of one denomination, as made up oi 
parts of a different denomination. Oie rod may contain 
several feet : one foot several inches, &c. And in multipli. 
cation, we may be required to repeat the whole, or a part of 
the multiplicand, as many times as there aie mohes in a foot, 

*or part of afoot, 
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Note D. jx 66« 

It IS perhaps more philosophically exact, to consider an 
equation as aihrming the cciuivaleuce of two different expres-k 
sions of the same quantity, than to apeak of it as expressing* 
an equality between one quantity and another. But it 19 
doubted whether the former definition is the best adapted to 
the apprehension of the learner; who in this early part of hfs 
mathematical course, may be supposed to be very little accus* 
tomed to abstraction. Though he may see clearly, that the 
area of a triangle is equal to the area of a parallelogram of 
the same base and half the height ; yet he may hesitate in 
pronouncing that the two surfaces are precisely the $ams» 

Note E. p. 86. 

As the dkect poweis of an integral quantity have posUwe 
indices, while tike reciproeal powers have negatwe indices ; it 
is common to call the former poritice patoers^ and the latter 
negaiioe powers. But thia language is ambiguous, and may 
lead to mistake. For the same terms are applied to powers 
with positive and negative signs prefixed. Thus -^Sa* is 
called a positive pow^er ; while - 8a* is called a negative one. 
It may occasion perplexity, to speak of the latter as being 
both positive and negative at the same time ; positive, be- 
cause it has a positive mdexy and negative because it has a 
negative co-efficient. This ambiguity may be avoided, by 
using the terms direct and reciprocal ; meaning, by the for* 
mer, powers with positive exponentSi and by the latter, pow- 
ers wUh negative exponents. 

Note F. p. 109. 

I have been unwilling to admit into the text the rules of 
calculation which are commonly applied to imaginary quan- 
tities ; as mathematicians have not yet settled the logic of 
the principles upon which these rules must be founded. It 
appears to be taken for granted by Euler and others, that tlie 
product of the unaginary roots of two quantities, is equal to 
t he too ; o f the pro duct of the quantities ; for instance, that 

V^ xV-6=r V - o X - fc. I^ this principle be admitted, 
certain limitations must be o bserved i n the application. If 

we make V-axV-a=V-aX -a» and this in confor- 
uuty with the common rule for possible quantities^ =V^« 
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yet we are not at liberty to consider the latter exprefvion sm 
equivalent to a. For though ^a\ when taken without re* 
Terence to its origin, is ambiguous, and may be either -j-a or 
- a ; yet when we know that it has been produced by mul- 

tiplying\/ - a into itself, we are not permitted to ^ve it any 
other value than - a. (Art. 262.) 

On the principle here stated, imaginary expressions may 
De easily prepared for calculation, by resolving tlu quantity 
under the rwkal sign into two factors^ one of which t« - 1 ; 

thereby reducing the imaginary part of the expression to V-1. 

As - a=-f-ax - U the expression \/ - az=^^ax - 1 = V^X 

V"nr. So V- a- 6= Va+6x V^. The first of the 
two factors is a real quantity. After the impossible part of 

imaginary expressions is thus reduced to V-i, they may be 
multiplied and divided by the rules already given for other 
radicals. 

T hus i n MuUiplicatumf 

1. V^xV^=vaxV^xvtxV"^=Va6x-i=5 

2. 4.\/ -"a X - VTJ = - ^ab X - 1 = +J\/ab. 

5. V^x V^= - V36= - 6. 

4. {i+vrT)x(i'-V~r)=2. 

From these examples it will b» seen, that according to the 
principle assimied, the product of two imaginary expressions 
IS a real quantity. 

6. V-"aXV*=V«xV-lX\/6=VoixV^. 

6. V^xvi8=exV^T 

Hence, the product of a real quantity and an imaginary 
expression, is itself imaginary. 

In Division^ 



1. ^^"^ - ^^ X V^ _ /a 3 v^g _| 

Hence, the quotient of one imaginary expression divided 
by another is a real quantity. 



«• ^=^^^VjX^- 
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4. 



V* — V* — ^ 



y-a yaxV-i V-* 



Fiance, the quotient of an imaginary quantity divided by a 
real one, or of a real quantity divided by an imaginary one, 

is itself imaginary. 

« 

By multiplying V~l continually into itself, we obtain the 
following powers. 

( V^)*= - 1 ( V^)'= - 1 

(V- 1)^=4.1 (vrTy=+i 

&c. &c. 

The even powers being alternately - 1 and +1 and the 
odd powers, - V-1 and -j-V-1. 

On the nature and use of imaginary expressions, see Eu- 
ler's Algebra, Rees' Cyclopedia, tlie Edinburgh Review, Vol. 
I. and the London Philosophical Transactions for 1801, 1802 
and 1806. 

Note G. p. 146. 

Every affected quadratic equation may be reduced to one 
of the tliree following forms. 

1. x*-^ax=i b 
These, when they arc resolved, become 



1. »=-|a±VK±6 
2.af= JatVK±6 

In the two first of these forms, the roots are never imagi 
i^ry. For the tenne under tlie mdical 9ign are both posi 
live. But in the third form, whenever 6 is greater than 4o^> 
the expression ia' - 6 is negative, and therefore its root is 
iiuporisible^ 
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Note H. p. 175, 

For the sake of keeping dear of the multiplied controver- 
fliesy a great portion of them verbal, respecting tlie nature of 
ratio, I have chosen to define geometncal ratio to be that 
which is expressed by the quotient of one quantity divided by 
another, rather than to say that it consists in this quotient. 
Every vatio which can be mathematically assigned, may bo 
expressed in this way, if we include surd quantities among 
those which are to be admitted into the numerator or denomi- 
nator of the fraction representing the quotient. 

Note I. p. 177. 

This definition of compound ratio is more comprehensive 
than the one which is given in EucUd. That is included in 
this, but is limited to a particular case, which is stated in 
Art. 353. It may answer the purposes of geometry, but is 
not sufficiently general for algebra. ^ 

Note K. p. 178. 

It is not denied that very respectable wiiters use thest 
terms indiscriminately. But it appears to be without any 
necessity. The ratio of 6 to 2 is 3. There is certainly a 
difference between twice this ratio, and the square of it, that 
is, between twice three, and the square of three. All are 
agreed to call the latter a duplicate ratio. What occasion ia 
there, then, to apply to it the term double also 1 This is 
wanted, to distinguish the other ratio. And if it is confined, 
to that, it is used according to the common acceptation of th« 
woid, in familiar language. 

Note L. p. 185. 

The definition here given is meant to be applicable to 
quantities of every description. The subject of proportion as 
it is treated of in Euclid, is embarrassed by the means which 
are taken to provide for the case of incommensurable q\;anti« 
ties. But this difficulty is avoided by tlie algebraic nota* 
tion which may represent the ratio even of incommensur* 
ables. 

Thus the ratio of 1 to V^ is JL 

V2 
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It is impossible, indeed, to express in rational numbers, 
the square root of 2, or the ratio which it bear? to 1. But 
this is not necessary, for the purpose of showing its equality 
with another ratio. 

The product 4xS=8^ 
And, as equal quantities liave equal roots, 

2xV2=\/8> therefore, 2 : yS ; : 1 : V^- 

Here the ratio of 2 to \/8, is proved to be the same, as 
that of 1 to \/2 ; although we are unable to find the exact 
value eitlier of \/8 or \/2. 

It is impossible to determine, with perfect accuracy, the 
ratio which the side of a square has to its diagonal. Yet it 
is easy to prove, that the side of one square has the >am« ra- 
tio to its diagonal, which the side of any other square has to 
its diagonal. When incommensurable quantities are once 
reduced to a proportion, they are subject to the same laws as 
other proportionals, throughout the section on proportion, 
the demonstrations do not imply that we know the vaZtte of 
the terms, or tlieir ratios ; but only that one of the ratios va 
eqtjud to the other. 

Note M. p. 190. 

The inversion of the means can be made with strict pro* 
priety in those cases only in which all the terms are quanti- 
ties of the same kind. For, if the two last be different from 
the two first, the antecedent of each couplet, after the inver- 
sion will be different from the consequent, and tliereforc, 
there can be no ratio between them. (Art. S55.) 

This distinction, however, is of little importance in prac- 
tice. For, when the several quantities are expressed in num^ 
bers^ there will always be a ratio between the numl)ers. And 
when two of them are to be multiplied together, it is imma- 
terial which is the multiplier, and which the multiplicand. 
Thus in the Rule of Three in arithmetic, a change in the 
order of the two middle terms will make no difference in the 
result. 

Note N. p. 197. 

The terms cmnpositim and division are derived from ge- 
ometry, and are introduced here, because they are generally 
used by writers on proportion. But they are calculated rather 
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to pcrpjcx, than to assist the learner. The objection to the 
word composition is, that its meaning is liable to be mistaken 
for the composition or compounding of ratios. (Art 390.) 
The two cases are entirely different, and ought to be carefully 
distinguished. In one, the terms are addedy in the other, 
they are multiplied together. The word compound has a simi- 
lar ambiguity in other parts of the mathematics. The ex- 
pression a-^by in which a is added to 6, is called a compound 
quantity. The fraction J of f, or J xf » in which i is mtdtt^ 
plied into f , is called a compound fraction. 

The term division^ as it is used here, is also exceptionable. 
The alteration to which it is applied, is effected by subtractum, 
and has nothing of the nature of what is called division in 
arithmetic and algebra. But there is another case, (Art. 
392.) totally distinct from this, in which the change in the 
terms of the proportion is actually produced by division. 

Note O. p. 206. 

The principles stated in this section, are not only expressed 
m different language, from the corresponding propositions in 
Euchd, but are in several instances more general. Thus the 
fust pro)X)sition in the fifth book of the Elements, is confined 
to eifuimtdtiples. But the article referred to, as containing this 
propositi(Ni, is applicable to all cases of equal ratios^ whether 
the antecedents are multiples of the consequents or not. 

Note P. p. 222. 

The solution of one of the cases is omitted in the terl, he- 
cause it is performed by logarithmsy with which the learner 
is supposed not to be acquainted, in this part of the course. 
When the first term, the last term, and the ratio are given^ 
the number of terms may be found by the formula 

a 



•*=log. r' 

Note Q. p. 227. 

When it is said that a mathematical quantity may be sup» 
posed to be increased beyond any determinate limits, it is not 
mtended that a quantity can be specified so great, that no 
limits greater than this can be assigned. The quantity and 

*9 
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Uie limits may be aUematdy extended one beyond the other* 
If a line be conceived to reach to the most distant point in 
the visible heavens, a limit may be mentioned beyond this. 
The line may then be supposed to be extended farther than 
. this limit. Another point may be specified still farther on^ 
\ and yet the line may be conceived to be carried beyond it. 

^ Note R. p. 230. 

The apparent contradktums respecting infinity, are owing 

to the ambiguity of the term. It is often thought that the 

proposition, that quantity is infinitely divisible, involves an 

absurdity. If it can be proved that a line an inch long can 

, be divided into an infinite number of parts, it can, by the 

; same mode of reasoning, be proved, that a line two inche9 

i long may be first divided in the middle, and then each of the 

: sections be divided into an infinite number of parts. In this 

way, we shall obtain one infinite twice cuh great as another. 

If by infinity, here is meant tl>at which is beyond any as- 
signable limits, one of these infinites may be supposed gieater 
y than the other, without any absurdity. But if it be meant 
that the number of divisions is so great that it cannot be in- 
creased, we do not prove this, concerning either of the lines. 
We make out, therefore no contradiction. The apparent 
absurdity arises from shifting the meaning of the tcmis. We 
demonstrate that a quantity is, in one sense infinite ; ani 
tlien infer that it is infinite, in a sense widely different. 

Note S. p. 233. 

Strictly speaking, the inquiry to be made isj how often the 
fjohole divisor is contained in as many terms of the dividend. 
But it is easier to divide by a part only of the divisor ; and 
this will lead to no error in the result, as the whole divisor ia 
multiplied, in obtaining the several subtrahends. 

Note T. p. 244. 

The demonstration of this proposition, particularly in it8 
application to fractional indices, could not be introduced, with 
advantage, in this part of the course. It does not appear 
that Newton himself demonstrated his theorem^ except by 
induction. And though various demonstrations have since 
been given ; yet they are generally founded upon principlesr 
and methods of investigation not contained in this introduc- 
;tion, such as the {aw? of combination, fluxions, and figurato 
inmnbers. 
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Those who wish to examine the inquiries on this subject^ 
may consult Simpson's Algebra, Section 15, Euler^s Algebra, 
Section 2, Chap. 11, Vince's Fluxions, Art. 99, L&croix's 
Algebra, Art. 138, &c. Do. Ccmp. Art. 71, Rees' Cyclopedia, 
Manning's Algebra, the London Phil. Trans. Vol. xxxv, p. 
298, Woodhouse's Analytical Calculations, Bonnycastle's 
Algebra, and Lagrange's Theory of Analytical Functions. 

Note U. p. 277. 

The very limited extent of this work would admit of no- 
thing more, than a few specimens of the Summation of Se- 
ries. For information on this subject, the learner is referred 
to Emerson's Method of Increments, Sterling's Summation 
of Series, Waring's Fluxions, Maclaurin's Fluxions, Art. 828, 
&c. Wood's Algebra, Art. 410, Lacroix's Comp. Alg. Art. 
81, &c. Euler's Anal. Iniin. C. xiii, Simpson's Essays and 
Dissertations, De Moivre's Miss. Analyt. p. 72, and the Lou- 
don Philosophical Transactions. 

Note V. p. 291. 

To those who have made any considerable progress in the 
mathcmaticst this section will doubtless appear very defec- 
tive. 'But it was impossible to do justice to the subject, 
without occupying more room than could be allotted to it 
here. In going through an elementary course of mathema- 
tics and natural philosophy, the student will rarely have oc- 
casion to solve an equation above the second degree. 

Those who wish to examine particularly the different meth- 
ods of solution, will find them in Newton's Universal Arith- 
metic, Maclaurin's Alg. Pait. 2, Euler's Alg. Part 1. Sec. 4, 
Waring's Algebra, Do. Medit. Algeb., Wallis' Algebra, Simp- 
son's Alg. Sec. 12, Fenn's Alg. Ch. 3 and 4., Saunderson's 
Alg. Book X, Simpson's Essavs and Dissertations, Journal 
De Physique, Mar. 1807, and the Philosopliical Transactions. 

Note W. p. 298. 

It will be thought, perhaps, that it was unnecessary to b^ 
80 particular, in obtaining the expression for the area of a 
parallelogram, for the use of those who read Playfair's edi- 
tion of Euclid, in which ".fli).JDC is put for the rectangle 
contained by ^SD and DC." It is to be observed, however, 
that he introduces this, merely as an article of notation. 
(Book II. Def. 1.) And though a point interposed between 
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the letters, is, in Algebra, a sign of multiplication ; yet he 
does not here undertake to show liow the sides of a parallelo^ 
gram may be multiplied together. In the first book of the 
Supplement^ he has indeed demonstrated, that " equiangular 
parallelograms are to one another, as the products of the 
numbers proportional to their sides." But he has not given 
to the expressions the forms most convenient for the suc- 
ceeding parts of tliis work. In making the transition from 
pure geometry to algebraic solutions and demonstrations, it is 
important to have it clearly seen that the geometrical princi- 

f)lcs are not altered ; but are only expressed in a different 
anguage. 

Note X. p. 807. 

This section comprises very little of what is commonly 
understood by the application of algebra to geometry. The 
principal object has been, to prepare the way for the other 
parts of the course, by stating the grounds of tlie algebraic 
notation of geometrical quantities, and rendering it familiar 
by a few examples. 

On the construction and solution of problems, See New- 
ton% Arithmetic, Simpson's Alg. Sec. 18 and appendix, La- 
croix's App. Alg. Geom., Saunderson's Alg. Book xiii, Ana- 
lyt. Jnst. of Maria Agnesi, Book i, Sec. 2, and Emeison's 
Alg. Book II, Sec. 6. 

Note Y. p. 320. 

On the equations of cur\'es, the geometrical construction i 

of equations, the finding of loci, &c. see Maclaurin*s Alg. 
Part III, and appendix, Newton's Arith., Emerson's Alg. 
Book II, Sec. 9, Do. Prob. of Curves, Euler's Anal. Infin.f 
Waring's Prob. Alg. and Mansfield's Essays. 

Among the subjects which, for want of room, are entirely 
omitted in this introduction, one of the most interesting is the 
indetemiinaie analysis. No part of Algebra, perhaps, is bet 
ter calculated to exercise the powers of incenHon. But other 
branches of the mathematics are so little dependent on this^ 
that it is not absolutely necessary to give it a place in an ele- 
mentary course. 

See, on tliis subject, Euler's Alg. Vol. ii, with Lagrangela 
additions, Saunderson's Alg. Book vi, Bonnycastle's Algebra^ 
and the Edinburgh PhiL Transactions, Vol. ii. 
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